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ARTICLE I. 
THE LITURGICAL QUESTION, 


[Continued from the January number of 1883. ] 
By F. W. Conrap, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WORSHIP. 

Worship is a contracted form of the word, worth-ship, signi- 
fying that the being to whom it is addressed is preéminent in 
worth or excellence of character. It is a characteristic of Rea- 
son, and distinguishes man from nature, which, while it makes 
manifest the eternal power and Godhead of the Invisible Cre- 
ator, nevertheless cannot worship him. 

The true object of worship is God, as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, alike in his unity, as “one Lord,” and in his trinity, as 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Accordingly Christ commanded 
all men to “worship God” in his unity, and declared that every- 
where “the true worshipers” should “worship the Father,” as 
distinguished from the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Thomas as- 
cribed divinity to Jesus, the Son, when he exclaimed, “My Lord 
and my God,” and the disciples, when they met him after the 
resurrection, worshiped him. 

The Holy Ghost, declared to be “God,” invested with divine 
attributes, and associated with the Father and the Son in the 
baptismal formula and the benediction, is also worthy of wor- 
ship in his personality. 

By the fall, man became alienated from God, and his com- 
munion with his Maker was broken off. Through the media- 
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tion of Jesus Christ, that communion has been restored, and the 
true believer, according to the Scriptural doctrine of the uni- 
versality of the priesthood, has again free and direct access to 
God, and can “worship him in spirit and in truth.” There is, 
however, but “one Mediator between God and man, Jesus Christ, 
the righteous,” who “died for our sins, arose again for our justi- 
fication,” appears in the presence of God as our advocate, and 
“ever liveth to make intercession for us.” As angels and de- 
parted spirits in heaven are finite creatures, they could not pos- 
sibly become cognizant of the petitions addressed to them; and 
as the saints and the Virgin Mary were depraved sinful beings 
on earth, their intercession with Christ, even if it could take 
place, would be divested of all merit, and prove utterly inef- 
fectual. As neither angelic nor saintly mediating worship-bear- 
ers were needed in heaven, much less are priestly confessors 
and prayer-bearers necessary on earth, as mediators between the 
true worshiper and his God. And the Mariolatry, saint and 
angel worship, and the mediating offices of the priesthood of 
Romanism, are condemned by the Scriptures, involve the sin of 
idolatry, and while they prove a snare to the ignorant and super- 
stitious, must be offensive to God. 

Worship consists in the reverent contemplation of God in 
his character and works, and especially in his forbearance and 
kindness towards us, through the gift and mediation of Jesus 
Christ. His perfections and glory awaken adoration and praise; 
his goodness and mercy call forth gratitude and thanksgiving ; 
his commandments communicate a knowledge of sin, and lead 
to penitential confession; his great and precious promises en- 
courage all to come boldly to the throne of grace, with suppli- 
cations and intercessions, that they may “obtain forgiveness, and 
be strengthened with might by the Spirit in the inner man,” in 
“every good word and work.” 

The true conception of God is that of a perfect being. Ac- 
cordingly, man, even under the promptings of natural reason, 
divests his deities of human imperfections and vices, and invests 
them with superhuman excellencies and virtues. These imagi- 
native creations, as divinities, are regarded as models of perfec- 
tion, and as such are recognized as exemplars, worthy of imitation. 
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The history of the religious rites and exercises among the 
heathen establishes the fact that there is a tendency in worship 
to induce the worshiper to imitate the character of the being or 
God whom he worships. As the true God is infinitely perfect, 
and commands all who call upon him to be holy even as he is 
holy, and as in worship his character and commands are con- 
templated, it follows that the effect of such worship must be 
to awaken in the mind and heart of the worshiper such ad- 
miration of the character of God as would lead him not only 
to desire, but also to strive to imitate his excellencies. 

The medium through which the character of the worshiper 
is assimilated to that of God, is truth. The faculties brought 
into exercise in worship are the imagination and the under- 
standing, the heart, conscience and will, memory, and the love 
of the beautiful; and the various forms in which truth is pre- 
sented in a scriptural order of public worship, viz., adoration, 
praise, thanksgiving, confession, profession, and petition, are 
adapted to reach each faculty, make upon it the deepest impres- 
sion, concentrate their combined influence upon the will, and 
secure the high resolve to glorify God by “perfecting holiness” 
in all things. Nor will the sanctifying power of worship be 
confined to earth, but will also be realized in heaven. “For we 
all,” says Paul, “with open face beholding, as ina glass, the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory 
to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

To attain the ends just stated, it is manifest that worship must 
be properly constituted. It must be real, securing the attention 
of the mind and the engagedness of the heart, in contrast with 
mere lip-service, as at times rendered by Israel and complained 
of by God: “This people,” says he, “draweth near to me with 
their mouth, and honoreth me with their lips, but their hearts 
are far from me.” 

Intelligible. As its matter is truth, worship must be con- 
ducted in the vernacular tongue, and in such clear and simple 
language that it can be easily understood. Worship in an un- 
known tongue, or expressed in terms unintelligible to the wor- 
shipers, must therefore necessarily prove a barren and an un- 
profitable service. And when many pray audibly each for him- 
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self at the same time in public assemblies, one cannot understand 
the other, confusion ensues, and praying “with one accord” be- 
comes impossible. The Apostle Paul describes it thus: “For if I 
pray in an unknown tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my under- 
standing is unfruitful. What is it then? I will pray with the 
spirit and I will pray with the understanding also; I will sing 
with the spirit and I will sing with the understanding also. Else, 
when thou shalt bless with the spirit, how shall he that occu- 
pieth the room of the unlearned say, amen, at thy giving of 
thanks, seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest? For 
thou verily givest thanks well, but the other is not edified. I 
thank my God, I speak with tongues more than ye all: yet in 
the Church, I had rather speak five words with my understand- 
ing, that by my voice I might teach others also, than ten thou- 
sand words in an unknown tongue.” And yet in the face of 
these scriptural declarations, the Romish Church has conducted 
worship for ages, in all parts of the world, in an unknown tongue, 
giving rise to the proverb that “Ignorance is the mother of de- 
votion,” which has, however, proved rather to be the mother of 
hypocrisy and superstition. 

Spiritual. Not only “in spirit,” as opposed to mere formal 
worship, but “in the Spirit,” that is, under the promptings of the 
Holy Ghost. Begotten of the truth and born of the Spirit, the 
Christian becomes the temple of the Holy Ghost. Without the 
influence of the Spirit, he would not be conscious of his moral 
wants, and would not know what to pray for; but through his 
assistance, such desires are awakened as prove sometimes unut- 
terable, and thus the Spirit maketh intercession for the saints, ac- 
cording to the will of God concerning them. But this is accom- 
plished through the truth revealed in the Scriptures, according 
to the laws of mind, and not by an immediate inspiration, as 
enthusiasts and mystics vainly pretend. 

Worship may also be regarded as consisting of two parts, ad- 
oration and manifestation. Adoration, in the strict sense, con- 
sists in the service of the heart towards the Being of supreme 
worth, in which a rational spirit acknowledges its dependence 
and obligation to obedience by thanksgiving, petition and prom- 
ise. Manifestation, as applied to worship, consists in the per- 
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formance of such acts as constitute the true expression of the 
service of the heart in an appropriate external manner. Ado- 
ration consists of the internal feeling of respect and veneration 
for God. Manifestation constitutes the outward form in which 
it is shown. We may worship God in the form of adoration at 
all times and in all places, but we can only worship him in the 
form of manifestation at specified times, in particular places, and 
in an appropriate manner. The one is the essence of worship, 
the other its form. The essence cannot exist without the form, 
but the form may exist without the essence. All true worship 
is characterized both by the essence and the form, while that 
which lacks the reality of the one or the appropriateness of the 
other, must therefore be essentially defective. The worship of 
the hypocritical Pharisees at the corners of the streets, “to be 
seen of men,” lacked the spirit; while the irreverent and vocif- 
erous prayers and exclamations of the fanatical Anabaptists 
lacked the form, and proved alike unedifying to man and unac- 
ceptable to God. 

The spirit of worship not only finds expression in devotional 
forms, but also leads to the assumption of becoming pos- 
tures in approaching God. Kneeling and standing, with eyes 
closed, heads bowed, and hands uplifted towards heaven, are 
frequently mentioned in the Scriptures as attitudes assumed by 
the Jews in both public and private worship. And when they 
offered their prayers at a distance from Jerusalem, they turned 
their eyes towards the temple, as the dwelling-place of the She- 
kinah, or visible presence of God in the Holy of Holies. Horne, 
after mentioning that the Jews either stood or knelt in worship, 
says: “Similar postures were adopted by most of the heathen 
nations that pretended to any kind of worship, when approach- 
ing the object of their adoration; which it is highly probable 
that they borrowed from the people of God.” Lineal and ec- 
clesiastical descendants of the Jews, and accustomed to assume 
the attitudes just mentioned in worship, the apostolic churches 
adopted, and the primitive Christians continued their observ- 
ance in public and private. Either kneeling or standing in pub- 
lic worship can accordingly claim scriptural warrant and ex- 
ample, and both are assumed for the most part by Romanists as 
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well as by Protestants. The lifting up of the hands is the nat- 
ural expression of want imploring relief, the bowing of the head 
of reverence, and kneeling of humility, prompted by a conscious- 
ness of sin and guilt. Standing with uncovered head is the at- 
titude instinctively taken by subjects on appearing in the pres- 
ence of kings and potentates, and in presenting their respects 
and petitions to them, and the light of nature accordingly led 
the heathen to assume this posture in the worship of their gods. 

The sitting attitude, the posture of ease, of the table and 
banqueting-house, and of the familiar conference of equals, prev- 
alent in many churches in this country, is both irrational and 
irreverent in the house of God. It can claim no scriptural war- 
rant, and is condemned alike by Jewish, Christian, and even 
heathen example. 


TENDENCIES IN WORSHIP. 


The tendency to give expression to the thoughts and feelings 
of veneration is deep-seated in human nature. Dependent and 
in want, man rationally apprehends God as the source of supply, 
and prompted by his desires he instinctively calls upon him for 
help: and this is worship. 

Substance lies hidden in nature until it manifests itself in form, 
and worship is secret and silent until it becomes audible, when 
it necessarily assumes form. Private prayer, although at first 
spontaneous and free, will eventuate in the expression of the 
same desires in the same words, that is in a form of wor- 
ship, unconsciously composed and repeated by the worshiper. 
While in private worship no punctilious attention need be paid 
to the order of thought and style of expression, nevertheless 
does our approach to God, even in secret, call for propriety in 
speech no less than reverence of spirit; and the use of an ap- 
propriate form, like the Lord’s Prayer, becomes a help, even in 
private devotion. 

In associated worship the same thing takes place. The pas- 
tor, who leads the devotions of God’s house, finds himself in 
due time following a certain order of thought, and expressing 
his ideas in the same words and phrases, so that he inadvert- 
ently composes a form of prayer, which with few important 
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changes, he repeats every Lord’s Day. And when he resists 
this tendency to sameness of thought and word, and tries to 
change his prayer, merely for the sake of varying and breaking 
the monotony of it, he neither improves his prayer, nor adds to 
the devotions of the sanctuary. Should he now write out his 
prayer with the greatest care and in the choicest language, 
and repeat it word for word, his prayer would lose nothing in 
its character, and public worship would lose nothing in its spir- 
ituality and fervor, but the contrary. And should he find a 
general prayer, which in all respects was better than his own, 
and commit and repeat, or read it as its substitute, the effect 
would be precisely the same. 

In this manner the spirit of worship has manifested itself in 
forms. And while it is of great importance that the essence 
of true worship be retained, it is no less important that its spirit 
should appropriate and manifest itself in the best possible forms. 
A due appreciation of this has led to the preparation of hymns, 
prayers, and other appropriate forms, to be used in both private 
and public worship, as well as to the compilation of the most 
scriptural and devotional orders of church service. 

Two tendencies—the liturgical and the anti-liturgical—have 
been developed in the history of public worship. Some churches 
have carried the liturgical tendency to an extreme, and conduct 
public worship according to prescribed forms only. This is 
the case with the Roman Catholic, and among Protestants 
with the Anglican Church. As one extreme is likely to lead 
to another, the anti-liturgical tendency has induced some de- 
nominations to conduct all religious services without any forms 
whatever; while some other churches combine a regular or- 
der of worship and free prayer in their public religious ex- 
ercises. In the Lutheran Church, in consequence of an un- 
dervaluing of uniformity in worship, and the exercise of an 
unrestricted liberty in conducting religious services, each of 
these extreme tendencies, as well as their mean, have been illus- 
trated both in Europe and America. And as generally the truth 
lies midway between the extremes, experience and observation 
have shown that this has been verified in the history of the 
Cultus and Liturgics of the Church of Christ. Not the body 
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alone, to the exclusion of the soul—not the soul alone, to the 
exclusion of the body—but the body and the soul in organic 
unity, constitute the true and normal type of humanity. In 
like manner, not liturgical forms alone, to the exclusion of free 
prayer—not free prayer alone, to the exclusion of liturgical 
forms—but liturgical forms with free prayer, actualize the true 
scriptural ideal of a devotional service in the house of God. 


OBJECTIONS TO LITURGICAL FORMS IN WORSHIP. 


Differences in constitutional endowments and religious train- 
ing, and peculiarities in the circumstances, experience and habits 
of Christians, become the fruitful source of divergent theolog- 
ical opinions, as well as of corresponding prejudices and pref- 
erences in ecclesiastical affairs. The imperfect knowledge which 
one class or denomination may have of the views and practices 
of another, are calculated to bias the judgment and lead to erro- 
neous conclusions. This state of mind and heart among pro- 
fessors of religion exhibits itself in inventing and urging objec- 
tions to the doctrines and usages of their fellow-Christians. 
The habit of making objections is well-nigh universal, and there 
is scarcely any doctrinal position, principle of government, or 
mode of worship, that has not been assailed by objections. 
The use of liturgical forms of worship has been subjected to 
the same ordeal. 

It is easy to raise objections on any subject, and frequently 
difficult to answer them. There are, however, some subjects so 
profound and incomprehensible that the finite mind cannot 
fathom them, and objections to the truth of which cannot be 
answered demonstratively. But the incapacity of the finite to 
explain the mystery of the being and workings of the Infinite, 
does not in the least militate against the verity of the existence 
of God, the constitution of the person of Christ, or the super- 
natural forces of redemption through the operations of the 
Holy Ghost. When such objections apply to a different class 
of subjects and prove unanswerable, they logically overthrow 
the position against which they are made. When, on the con- 
trary, such objections are trivial in their character, they can not 
only be easily refuted, but they tend to prove the validity of the 
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truth which they are designed to invalidate. We regard most, 
if not all, the objections made by unliturgical denominations 
against the use of liturgical forms in worship, as belonging to 
the latter, and not to the former class. We propose to consider 
some of these objections, and to offer brief replies to them. 

1. It is objected to liturgical forms that they are a feature of 
Judaism, and were abrogated with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. The relation between the Mosaic and the Christian dis- 
pensations has often been misunderstood. The former has been 
regarded as purely ceremonial and the latter as purely spiritual, 
and from these premises the conclusions have been drawn, that 
everything pertaining to the old has been abrogated, and that 
forms or ceremonies constitute no part of the new dispensation. 
Both positions are untenable, and both conclusions erroneous. 
The Jewish economy had moral as well as ceremonial elements 
incorporated in it, and while the former were abolished, the lat- 
ter were carried over into the Christian dispensation. 

The ceremonial aspect of the third commandment, that the sev- 
enth day of the week should be kept holy, has been annulled, 
but its moral aspect, that one-seventh part of time be set apart 
as holy time has not been abrogated, but transferred, through 
the example of Christ and his apostles, to the first day of the 
week as the Christian Sabbath. The same may be said in re- 
gard to forms in worship. Such as were distinctive of Judaism 
were abrogated, but others, distinguished by moral elements, 
were retained and used in the apostolic churches. The litur- 
gical principle is the essence of forms of worship, the soul ani- 
mating all the parts of a church service. Christ did not repu- 
diate, but sanctioned it by engaging in the worship of the 
synagogue and of the temple, and established the propriety of 
its development in the Christian Church, by the preparation of 
a form of prayer, at the request and for the use of his disciples. 
By the use of forms of worship and the delivery of the Lord’s 
Prayer, Jesus has exemplified and legitimatized the preparation 
and use of forms of prayer and orders of church service, and 
left their use in private and public worship to the discretion and 


liberty of the Church, as her devotional wants might require. 
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So the Church of the early ages interpreted the utterances and 
example of Christ, and accordingly composed forms of worship 
and introduced them into the church service, and they have 
been found so devotional that their use has been continued unto 
this day in all but the Puritan churches, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant. 

2. It is objected that a liturgical service is a remnant of Ro- 
manism. This objection bears some analogy to that just an- 
swered, and is equally unfounded. The order of worship here- 
tofore presented stands in its ideal, principal parts and end, in 
direct contrast with the Romish Mass. Luther expurgated 
from it all the parts infected with the leaven of error. All the 
parts retained in the Lutheran church service antedate the rise 
of Romanism in the seventh century, and some of them can be 
traced through primitive antiquity, almost to the apostolic age. 
They constituted, indeed, a part of the Romish service, and 
proved the leaven of truth that saved many of its adherents 
from utter apostasy. But they did not become inoculated with 
the superstitious elements contained in other parts of the Mass, 
and retained their pristine and scriptural purity unalloyed. They 
are all primitive, not Romish in their origin. 

3. It is objected that by using a liturgical service, the Luth- 
eran borrows from and copies after the Episcopal Church. The 
relation and indebtedness of the Episcopal to the Lutheran 
Church is not generally known and has been misunderstood. 
The Lutheran antedates the Anglican Church more than thirty 
years and hence could neither borrow from nor copy after it in its 
ecclesiastical usages. But the contrary is the fact, viz., that the 
Episcopal Church is largely indebted to the Lutheran for the 
principal parts of its Book of Common Prayer, and it has been 
modeled in every essential part, except prelacy, after the Luth- 
eran type. 

Arch-Bishop Lawrence, of England, in his Bampton Lectures, 
4th edition, 1854, proved that the the Thirty-Nine Articles, and 
liturgical forms of the Episcopal Church were neither original 
nor Calvinistic, by showing that they were derived from and 
through Lutheran sources. The testimony of this learned pre- 
late will be found in the following extracts: 
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“If we contemplate,” says the Arch-Bishop, “our Articles, we 
find that far from being framed according to the system of Cal- 
vin, in preference to all others, they were modeled after the 
Lutheran in opposition to the Romish tenets of the day. 

“The original after which our Reformation (the English), in 
almost every instance, was moulded was avowedly the Protes- 
tant establishment in Germany (the Lutheran Church). 

“In considering our (Thirty-Nine) Articles, therefore, in even 
their rude outline, but more particularly in their perfect state, 
we discover that, in various parts of their composition, Cran- 
mer kept in view that boast of Germany and pride of the Ref- 
ormation, the Confession of Augsburg. * * In their first 
compilation many prominent passages were taken from the 
Augsburg, and in the second from the Wiirtemberg Confession, 
the latter not being considered as a retraction of the former, 
but rather what it professed to be, as a repetition and compen- 
dium of it. These were the creeds of Lutherans, * * and 
their sentiments were chiefly inculcated, and their example fol- 
lowed, in almost every succeeding step of the Reformation. 

“At the same period also the first Book of Homilies was 
composed, which, although equally Lutheran, has remained 
without the slightest emendation to the present day. Cranmer 
also translated a Lutheran Catechism, which he edited in his 
own name, dedicated it to the king, and recommended it in the 
strongest terms as a treatise adapted to improve the principles 
as well as the morals of the rising generation. The mind of 
Cranmer was impressed with Lutheran views, and in conformity 
with them was our liturgy drawn up. The origin of our Com- 
mon Prayer is by no means dubious. An abridgment of a 
service of the Romish Church, with such alterations and emen- 
dations as were judged requisite to purify it from error and su- 
perstition, became the liturgy of the Lutherans. Our own was 
modeled in the same way, being little more than a compilation 
of the ancient forms, selected with prudence, corrected with 
judgment, and arranged with simplicity. In many parts of it 
our Reformers kept in view a work of a similar description, 
then recently drawn up by Melanchthon and Bucer for the use 
of the Archbishooric of Cologne. From their work, the ser- 
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vices of our own Church seem occasionally to have been de- 
rived. Our offices bear evident marks of being freely borrowed 
from the Cologne Liturgy, liberally imitating, but not entirely 
copying. It was not, however, itself original, but, in a great 
degree, borrowed from a liturgy previously established at Nu- 
remberg, prepared by Brenz and Osiander, as appears from the 
letters of Melanchthon. And it should be remarked that the 
baptismal service in this form (Kirchenordnung) is taken word 
for word from that of Luther, in the second edition of his Tauf 
Biichlein.” 

4. It is objected that the use of liturgical forms is un-Luth- 
eran. The liturgical or non-liturgical character of a denomina- 
tion must be determined by the history of its worship. Judged 
by this criterion, the Lutheran is emphatically a liturgical Church. 
Luther prepared two liturgies, each containing an order of pub- 
lic worship, which were introduced into many churches during 
the Reformation, and served as models in the compilation of 
liturgies ever since. The first Lutheran liturgy (1523) antedates 
her great Confession (1530) seven years. The Lutheran Church 
has never been without a liturgy, and no Sabbath has ever 
dawned upon her, on which a liturgical service was not per- 
formed at her altars. 

The Patriarchs of the Lutheran Church in America brought 
liturgies with them from Germany, and conducted public wor- 
ship, and performed ministerial acts according to them. In due 
time a liturgy modeled after them was prepared by Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, adopted by the Pennsylvania Synod in 1748, and its ser- 
vice introduced into its churches. So strong, however, were 
the non-liturgical influences of the Puritan and Puritanized de- 
nominations in this country, by whom they were surrounded, 
that the order of worship at first used was gradually changed, 
and so much shortened and simplified as to contain nothing 
more than the greeting with its single response, and confession 


concluding with the Kyrie, resulting eventually in the abandon- 
ment, by the great majority of American Lutheran churches, of 
all liturgical forms in public worship, and the adoption of a 
purely extemporaneous service. 

But as many of the Congregational churches have themselves 
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become dissatisfied with such a bald service, it would be much 
more likely that Lutherans would become dissatisfied with it, 
and desire a more excellent way of worshiping the God of their 
fathers. A reaction, commenced more than thirty years ago, 
has resulted in the compilation of the order of service contained 
in the Book of Worship adopted by the General Synod at 
Washington, in 1868. A considerable number of congregations 
in all parts of our country have introduced it, and so edifying 
has it proved in practice, that their number is constantly in- 
creasing. By pursuing this course, they restore the Lutheran 
service to its legitimate place in the house of God, and reject 
the subjective, impromptu Puritanic mode of worship, which 
had superseded it, 

Another objection is that the use of liturgical services in wor- 
ship necessarily develops a Ritualistic tendency. The word 
Ritualistic has figured largely in the controversies of the An- 
glican Church, during the last quarter of a century, and become 
naturalized among other denominations as a term of reproach. 
As a ritual is a liturgy, the illiterate regard any church that 
uses a liturgy and forms in worship as Ritualistic. According 
to these, God, by giving the Jewish Church a ritual, made it 
Ritualistic, and as nineteen-twentieths of Christendom use forms 
in worship and are thus Ritualistic, there remains only a small 
fraction of the whole Church of Christ which is not Ritualistic. 

But if it be employed to designate the tendency in Protestant 
circles, of approaching or adopting the Romish doctrine of 
transubstantiation and of Baptismal Regeneration, ex ofere of- 
erato, then we deny emphatically that there is a single part ora 
single sentence in the Morning Service of the Episcopal, or that 
contained in any Lutheran liturgy that savors of ritualism. And 
if any Anglicans or Lutherans have become inoculated with 
Romish, sacramental tendencies, it has taken place not because 
of, but in spite of their liturgical church services. 

6. It is furthermore objected shat the repeated use of liturgical 
forms produces formality in worship. There is a sense in which 
all worship, whether conducted according to certain forms or 
not, is formal, for the spirit of worship cannot become manifest 
without clothing itself in forms. But by formality, in the sense 
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of the objector, is meant going over the forms of worship, with- 
out due attention and devotion, in the expectation of thereby 
meriting the favor of God. We admit that there isa strong 
tendency in man to become formal in his worship, but we deny 
that this tendency is necessarily connected with worship con- 
ducted according to prescribed forms. Multitudes of professors 
of religion do not follow the leader in prayer, and make the pe- 
titions he offers their own, just as other multitudes fail to wor- 
ship really, when they themselves utter the words of the form. In 
New England, the Congregational churches had become exceed- 
ingly formal in the days of Edwards, without any formsin worship; 
while the same was true of the Episcopal Church, with nothing 
but prescribed forms, in the days of Wesley. And in our own 
Church, both in Europe and America, the existence of formality 
has not been determined by the presence or absence of forms in 
worship—some with the use of forms being spiritual and active, 
others without them formal and dead, and vice versa. And in 
so far as the danger of expecting merit from going over the forms 
of worship is concerned, it is sufficient to say that there is not 
any part of the service heretofore given which can make such 
an impression. To us it seems that the service, as a whole, as 
well as every part of it, is calculated to destroy all hope of sal- 
vation through merit, and to shut up the worshiper to the hope 
of securing it as the free gift of God through faith in Jesus 
Christ alone. 

7. That the use of extemporaneous or liturgical worship deter- 
mines the character of the religion of a denomination, as either 
evangelical or formal. This position was taken by the late 
Rev. Albert Barnes. Dr. Hopkins, Professor in the Presbyte- 
rian Theological Seminary at Auburn, N. Y., explains and re- 
plies to his views as follows: “Evangelical religion,” according 
to Mr. Barnes, means a system in which public worship is con- 
ducted by extemporaneous prayer. “A religion of forms,” on 
the other hand, is a system in which public devotion is con- 
ducted by means of a liturgy. Wherever a liturgy is used, 
there is “a religion of forms;” and wherever there is a “religion 
of forms” in this sense, there is an absence of the spirit of the 
Gospel. Extemporaneous prayer, therefore, is of the essence 
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of the Gospel; and all Churches worshiping by means of a lit- 
urgy, are “non-evangelical.” Non-evangelical Churches count 
for nothing in the enterprise of the world’s conversion. “The 
spirit of true faith will not be bound. It does not breathe and 
act freely when fettered by forms. It cannot go forth freely to 
the conquest of the souls of men, or the subjugation of the 
world.” 

“To prove the error of this conclusion, it only needs to lift up 
one’s eyes and look abroad on the field. In every heathen land 
the missionaries of this “religion of forms” are at work, ad- 
vancing at least abreast of non-liturgical Christians in heroic 
and self-denying efforts for the conversion of the heathen. 
What names shine brighter on the roll of apostolic worthies 
than those of Heber and Caldwell, and Williams and Pattison 
and Selwyn? The “missionary hymn,” as often as it is sung, 
should put to shame such an assertion as this. What Presby- 
terian or Congregational Board can show a better record than 
the Anglican Church mission in Southern India, with its thirty- 
five thousand souls “received to Christian instruction and bap- 
tism in scarcely a year and a half?” 

A non-evangelical Church, resting solely on the “religion of 
forms,” should not apparently be giving largely, freely, and 
without sacerdotal pressure for the salvation of the world; but 
the “Church Missionary Society” and “London Missionary So- 
ciety” alone, to mention no others, contribute more money for 
this object than all the Presbyterians in America! 

In Mr. Barnes’ view a liturgy fer se is fatal to Christian truth 
and purity of worship. “From the days of Constantine,” he 
says, “Christianity became a religion of forms.” All Christian 
worship of course before Constantine had been non-liturgical. 
How is the fact to be explained then that during this halcyon 
period, when all prayer was extemporaneous, such swarms of 
heresies invaded the Church, and the germs of all the charac- 
teristic errors of Rome distinctly developed themselves? The 
anti-Trinitarian errors of the “Patripassians” and the “Arians,” 
the invocation of saints, the use of images and prayer for the 
dead—all arose before this fatal “religion of forms” invaded the 
Church. After liturgies came into general use, it is true that 
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the corruptions in worship which had already been introduced, 
continued to grow, and were incorporated into them. But de- 
partures from ¢he Faith came to an end; or if they appeared, 
were promptly suppressed. The constant recitation of the great 
hymns and creeds of the Church kept the Faith pure down to 
the Reformation.” 

8. That the frequent repetition of the same words, in the 
use of the same forms, becomes tedious, degenerates into mere 
lip service, and destroys true communion with God in worship. 
We admit that the worship of God in spirit and in truth, with- 
out any diversion of the attention, during the whole of the pub- 
lic service of the sanctuary, is no easy attainment, and that the 
tendency “to draw nigh to God with the lip, while the heart is 
far from him,” is very strong among all worshipers. But the 
truth of what we have just stated has not been experienced by 
those only who worship God according to prescribed forms, but 
has also been confessed and exhibited in no less a degree by 
those who are accustomed to worship without any given form. 
The history of worship in the Protestant Church has shown 
that the most devout and spiritual worship has been rendered to 
God by churches conducting divine service in the use of litur- 
gical forms, while examples are not wanting of a boisterous 
and hollow-hearted worship among those discarding the use of 
all forms of prayer, and claiming to be, par excellence, the true 
worshipers of God in the spirit. The opinion that the use of 
the same words and forms is likely to degenerate into mere 
mummery in worship, is totally unfounded. We have been ac- 
customed to worship according to the foregoing order of service 
more than thirty years, and we can testify that the frequent use 
of the same words in the Introit, Gloria Patri, Confession of 
Sin, Kyrie, the Creed, the Gloria in Excelsis, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, does not divert the attention from the meaning of the 
solemn words uttered, but, on the contrary, fixes the attention 
more readily than is possible in the uncertainty of constantly 
anticipating what will come next in extemporaneous prayer. 
Instead of becoming weary of the tautology, we are more deeply 
interested and impressed by “the form of sound words” in which 
we are accustomed to worship God in spirit and in truth. 
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g. Still another objection is that the use of forms of worship 
has a tendency to destroy dependence on the aid of the Spirit of 
God, in the exercise of praver. \We admit that even true Chris- 
tians “know not what to pray for,” and need the aid of the Holy 
Spirit “to help their infirmities” and enable them to pray “ac- 
cording to the will of God,” for such things as they and others 
need, and which God has promised to grant them. 

But in what manner does the Spirit render assistance in 
prayer? Certainly not by directly inditing every petition, and 
enabling the suppliant to utter them in their logical order, and 
in the most appropriate terms? But, on the contrary, by so 
enlightening the understanding and moving the heart through 
the truth as to awaken corresponding desires, expressed by each 
one in his own manner of speech. The Scriptures were in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit. Persons who read or hear them are 
brought under his influence just as truly as if he directly moved 
their minds and hearts. Christ was filled with the Spirit when 
he delivered the Lord’s Prayer to his disciples; and they were 
led by the same Spirit to repeat it as a form and improve it as 
a model, and were thus influenced by the Spirit in their worship 
of God. 

As the principal parts introduced in the orders of worship 
adopted by the Lutheran Church have supplied the common 
spiritual wants of her members, and proved eminently devo- 
tional and edifying, it follows that those who composed them 
sought and obtained the promised aid of the Holy Spirit, in 
their composition; and by the thoughtful and diligent use of 
them, every worshiper follows the guidance of the Spirit just as 
much as if the same thoughts had been suggested in his heart 
by the Spirit, and the same words uttered with his lips. 

Such a reliance upon the aid of the Spirit as renders in- 
struction and meditation and the use of forms and models in 


prayer unnecessary, involves immediate inspiration, and is as 
delusive a notion as the false pretensions of a fanatic would be 
who discarded both education and preparation, and relied for 
his impromptu utterances solely upon the inspiration of the 
Spirit. 

Vou. XIII. No. 2. 23 
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10. That liturgical worship cannot be kept within proper 
limits, and the only way to prevent it from running into Romish 
extremes is to suppress it altogether. Imperfect knowledge, 
defective judgment, and intemperate zeal impel men to rush into 
extremes, both in sentiment and practice. It would, therefore, 
be unreasonable to expect, that, in the matter of public wor- 
ship, its true ideal in spirit and in form, should be at once at- 
tained in the assemblies of the saints, and neither differences of 
opinion nor extreme divergencies in practice occur. The ten- 
dency to multiply forms in worship to the entire exclusion of 
free prayer, culminated in the Mass. 

This tendency, although checked by the moderate positions 
taken by Luther and Melanchthon, were, nevertheless, not erad- 
icated, and it has been revived, at different periods, not only in 
the Anglican, but also in the Lutheran, and even in some Re- 
formed churches. These facts and their historic associations, 
have called forth and perpetuated a general apprehension that 
evangelical piety is endangered by liturgical worship, and a 
deep-seated prejudice engendered against it. Disarmed in the 
argument on the merits of the liturgical question, the advo- 
cates of Puritanic worship have resorted to a “scare crow” de- 
vice in the objection above stated. 

But the proverb, “Extremes beget extremes,” demands that 
sO soon as One extreme is stated we must look for its opposite. 
Where shall we find it in this case? In the worship of the 
Anabaptists, the Puritans and Quakers. But this extreme, as 
we shall presently see, is no less free from objections than its 
opposite. 

But extremes indicate the existence of their #zean, and where 
shall we find it? We venture to answer, in a normal Luth- 
eran church service. As the extremes have had their repre- 
sentatives, the mean has had its representatives also. The 
history of Protestant worship has shown that the medium po- 
sition has been maintained within its own original bounds of 
simplicity and brevity, and it is not necessary to save spir- 
itual piety in the Protestant Churches and to eradicate the er- 
rors of Romanism, to inaugurate a Vandalistic crusade against 
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all forms of prayer in the closet and the family, and to ban- 
ish all liturgical worship from the sanctuaries of God. And 
in so far as the Lutheran Church is concerned, her origi- 
nal moderate form of service has been more widely departed 
from in the direction of extreme non-liturgical than liturgical 
worship. 

Argumentatively there is little force in this objection, and yet 
the changes have been constantly rung upon it by illiterate fa- 
natics among the laity, as well as by learned divines. It is spe- 
cious, apparently plausible, and takes with the multitude. 

The Romanists have also run into extremes on baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; can we correct these errors only by discarding 
their observance altogether? By no means. Let theological 
Professors impart thorough instruction on Cultus and Liturgic 
to their students, and ministers disseminate accurate information 
concerning worship and its forms among their people, and the 
true remedy will be found. Both extremes will be rejected, and 
the true mean adopted in the public worship of God. 

When the Puritans make such objections to liturgical forms 
it is just what might be expected from them, but when they are 
reiterated by Lutherans they expose themselves to the charge 
of great inconsistency. We never heard that either a Lutheran 
pastor or member objected to the use of the forms provided in 
the liturgy for the administration of baptism and confirmation, 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the licensure or ordina- 
tion of ministers, &c. But if the use of liturgical forms neces- 
sarily produces formality and ritualism, and is prejudicial to 
experimental piety and vital godliness, when used in the ordi- 
nary service of the house of God, it is difficult to see why the 
same injurious results should not follow their use on extraordi- 


nary occasions? But as “a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,” the Lutheran who objects to the use of liturgical ser- 
vices on ordinary, and approves their use on special occasions, 
occupies an inconsistent position, and in order to be consistent 
he must either take the extreme Puritan position and reject the 
use of all forms in public worship and in the performance of all 
other ministerial acts, or else he must relinquish his objections 
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and delight in the service, according to which the Lutheran 
Church has worshiped God for more than three centuries. 


OBJECTIONS TO AN EXTEMPORANEOUS MODE OF WORSHIP. 


Webster defines the word extemporaneous, “composed or ut- 
tered at the time the subject occurs, without previous study; un- 
premeditated; as an extemporaneous address.” As applied to 
worship, it describes preaching or praying without previous 
preparation, either by meditation or writing, from the spur of 
the moment and under the inspiration of the place and circum- 
stances under which a minister is called upon to preach and 
pray. A sermon carefully prepared, mastered and delivered 
without the aid of a manuscript is not an extemporaneous pro- 
duction, and a prayer whose train of thought has been previ- 
ously arranged in the mind, and meditated upon before it is 
offered, is no more an extemporaneous prayer, in the literal 
sense of the word, than the repetition of a committed or the 
reading of a printed prayer would be. The popular applica- 
tion of the word to all preaching and praying without any 
written manuscript or printed form, is manifestly erroneous. In 
forming a correct estimate of the relative merits of purely ex- 
temporaneous utterances and the premeditated deliverances in 
the pulpit and at the altar, a careful discrimination must be 
made between them, and the unread, prepared sermons and pre- 
meditated prayers must not be ascribed to extemporanecus wor- 
ship and set down to its credit. And yet, under the erroneous 
impression, that preaching and praying without note or form 
are extemporaneous, this is frequently done. 

Extemporaneous preaching and praying have arisen through 
a want of discrimination between the ordinary and the extraor- 
dinary assistance of the Holy Spirit in preaching and prayer. 
The promise given by Christ to his disciples, that the Spirit 
should bring all things that he had told them to their remem- 
brance, lead them into all truth, and give them power of im- 
promptu utterance, which involved their inspiration and freedom 
from liability to err in either thought or expression, have been 
applied improperly to all believers and its fulfilment is claimed 
by the advocates of extemporaneous worship to the present 
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time. But a comparison of the declamations and prayers of the 
Anabaptists and Quakers with those of the apostles, as recorded 
in the gospels and epistles, ought to convince every intelligent 
and unprejudiced person that they could not have emanated from 
the same Spirit. While the utterances of the apostles exhibit 
divine wisdom and truth, those of the religionists just named 
bear the marks of human imperfection, idiosyncrasies, and im- 
proprieties in thought, word, manner and posture, and verify 
the declaration of South that “the extemporaneous faculty is 
never more out of its element than in the pulpit.” 

These untenable and unscriptural positions originally adopted 
by the Puritans in England, have been discarded by their de- 
scendants in this country, in so far as preaching is concerned. 
And although the same may be claimed in regard to their the- 
ory of public prayer, nevertheless, in their practice, they still 
reject the use of all liturgical forms of prayer, and conduct pub- 
lic worship extemporaneously. This mode of worship has also 
been accepted by the Presbyterian and other Protestant denom- 
inations, which, in their early history, conducted worship accord- 
ing to liturgical forms. These two modes of worship have, dur- 
ing the last three centuries, developed their legitimate results, 
constituting the data furnished by experience and observation, 
from which a true estimate may be made of their respective 
characters, adaptation and value. Neither mode is absolutely 
perfect, free from all defects, and encompassed with no difficul- 
ties. In so far as liturgical worship is concerned, its deficiencies 
and tendencies, as seen from the non-liturgical standpoint, were 
involved in the objections to it just presented and answered. 
But how is it with Extemporaneous Worship? Has it proved 
faultless and unobjectionable? By no means—its advocates 
themselves being the judges. It lies open among others to the 
following objections. 

1. That extemporaneous worship, as generally conducted, is 
distinguished by grave faults and manifest deficiencies. 

To approach God in public worship is a solemn act, requiring 
appropriateness of manner as well as reverence of spirit. Pro- 
priety demands that the parts introduced, and the prayers offered 
in public worship, be conformed in their conception, arrange- 
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ment and style, to the models in worship contained in the Scrip- 
tures and best liturgies. Every prayer should accordingly be 
constituted of adoration, thanksgiving, confession and petition, 
expressed in the language of devotion, and of suitable length. 

To actualize this ideal of worship impromptu is no easy task. 
It requires not only an acquaintance with Cultus and Liturgic, 
literary culture and spiritual gifts, but also preparation by medi 
tation and study. The notion that the Spirit of God will teach 
a minister to make a prayer, embracing the necessary topics, 
properly arranged, and expressed in a devotional manner with- 
out premeditation, is preposterous, and contradicted by the ex- 
temporaneous utterances of the pulpit every Lord’s Day. In- 
deed, prayer seems to have been placed immediately after the 
reading of the Scriptures, in order to constrain the minister 
to engage in it, without any premeditation, and to throw him 
absolutely on the immediate guidance of the Spirit in both 
thought and word. Asa consequence, public prayers are left 
to go by default, and in most cases none are composed, no litur- 
gical models, either committed or studied, and no preparation 
whatever made to conduct the worship of God in an edifying 
manner. The inevitable result is everywhere manifest. The 
deficiencies of extemporaneous worship are felt and noticed by 
all, and the devotions of the sanctuary languish and fail to sat- 
isfy the spiritual longings of the worshipers. And as the ends 
of worship can only be attained by securing and retaining the 
attention of the hearer, and in inducing him to follow the leader 
with “one accord,” it follows, that just in proportion as the char- 
acter and length of the prayers offered, fail to secure such at- 
tention and participation, in that proportion will the individual 
become a heartless spectator and public worship rendered an 
empty form. 

Dr. Hopkins, Professor of Theology in the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, N. Y,,. in his article in the January number of 
the Presbyterian Review, in referring to the evils which essen- 
tially inhere in the practice of concentrating nearly all the de- 
votion of the hour of public worship in one long (extempora- 
neous) prayer, says: “If the order of topics recommended in 
the ‘Directory’ were followed, though the service might be more 
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ceremonious, it would be more edifying; the prayer would be- 
gin with adoration, followed by thanksgiving; then humble 
confession of sin, supplication for pardon, pleading from all ar- 
guments given in Scripture, and finally would close with inter- 
cession for others. * * But this orderly progression is now 
seldom observed. The prayer in the pulpit is sometimes only 
a long-drawn-out prayer-meeting prayer. With no logical se- 
quence of topics, with no real progress of thought and no de- 
votional climax, it maunders along in a haphazzard way, returns 
upon itself, reiterates its phrases, and finally winds up for no 
other particular reason except that the ten or fifteen minutes dur- 
ing which the patience of the ‘audience’ can be expected to hold 
out have elapsed; often, indeed, the audience have lost all pa- 
tience long before that. Probably there are spiritual and devout 
persons, who follow the prayer however long, and add their silent 
Amen to the sentiments as they are successively evolved from 
the memory or invention of the speaker; but if the testimony 
of many, not irreverent persons, may be trusted, the ‘hearer,’ 
having nothing else to do with the prayer, resigns himself with 
a sigh of submission to the inevitable ; tries to follow for awhile 
the sentiments of devotion, wanders off in thought, moves un- 
easily about as the long continued sameness of posture becomes 
painful, occasionally says to himself, ‘Is he never going to stop?’ 
and finally, at the grateful ‘Amen,’ straightens himself up with 
another sigh of relief, and a more or less conscious codicil to 
the prayer, viz.: ‘Well, thank God, we’re through with that.’ 
He then addresses himself rather cheerfully to the great object 
which brought him to the church, the homiletical oration of the 
pastor. In short, a large portion of the Presbyterian congre- 
gations agree with that view of the relative importance of the 
two things which they have been taught, and go to church not 
to worship God, but to hear the sermon.” 

2. It invests the services of the sanctuary with baldness, and 
renders them monotonous and unedifying to many. In corrob- 
oration of this objection, we quote the following description of 
an average purely extemporaneous service, given by Dr. Hop- 
kins in his article, from which we have just quoted: “What is the 
uniform character of the service in our (Presbyterian) churches? 
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It is commenced with a voluntary by the choir, a piece of more 
or less classical music, which is wholly unintelligible to the con- 
gregation; a service in an unknown tongue as much as if sung 
in Latin. The words might be taken from Horace or Walt 
Whitman, and the people would be none the wiser. This is 
followed by other ‘introductory’ services. The praying is ex- 
clusively done by the minister; the singing is mostly done by 
a few young persons in the gallery, and with the same propri- 
ety. If the people can worship in prayer by proxy, they can 
equally worship by proxy in singing. Then comes usually a 
single short chapter of the Scriptures. The long prayer, noto- 
riously a terror, at least to the young and indifferent minded, 
follows. Then comes the great business of the occasion; the 
hearing, with more or less of critical interest, an able and care- 
fully prepared oration from the pulpit; a short prayer ends the 
service. Through all this the congregation sit mute. They 
have not even the poor, Methodist liberty of relieving their 
minds by a ‘hallelujah,’ or a ‘bless the Lord.’ Neither they who 
sit in the room of the learned, nor of the unlearned, say ‘Amen’ 
to the prayer. The Ten Commandments, or as alternate to 
them the Beatitudes, are seldom or never read. The Creed is 
never recited. No voice responds, ‘Lord, have mercy upon us, 
and incline our hearts to keep this law.’ No loud acclaim re- 
sounds, ‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost.’ With a close imitation of the Romish method, 
the choir and the priest have performed the whole audible part 
of the public worship.” 

3. It is inconsistent with the true and comprehensive concep- 
tion of the “Communion of Saints,” and limits it to the fellow- 
ship of believers, assembled in the same place, and worshiping 
at the same time. The worship of the Jews and early Chris- 
tians, of the Greek and Roman Catholic churches, and of all the 
Protestant denominations of the Reformation, Lutheran, Ger- 
man and Dutch Reformed, French Calvinistic, Episcopal and 
English Presbyterian, yea, the worship of the Church Univer- 
sal, the Puritan denominations alone excepted, has been more 
or less liturgical. Puritanism has, accordingly, broken with and 
cut itself off in its mode of worship from the past, and isolated 
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itself thereby from the common Christian fellowship of the 
present. In its revolt against liturgical worship it has broken 
the mystic bond of the “Communion of Saints,” and stands in 
this respect apart from the “One Holy Catholic Church.” 

Dr. C. A. Stork, in his essay already quoted, presents the po- 
sition taken by the non-liturgical churches in the following 
striking and forcible manner: “Christianity,” says he, “is not 
a force that dies to-day to rise again in another form to-morrow. 
It is not an isolated flame burning in the solitary soul or con- 
gregation, and then kindled in another solitary soul, or isolated 
congregation. The body is one, and the Spirit is one. It leaps 
over barriers of space and time; it diffuses itself through the 
long ranks of generations and centuries; it fuses even diverse 
theologies and forms; there is One Lord, One Faith, One Bap- 
tism. * * The Church has taken this fact up in its life. It 
has striven to bring it into more and more vivid and continual 
consciousness. It would not be a truth of doctrine if the Chris- 
tian body had not verified it, by making it a truth of life. And 
how has it been realized? Very largely by the use of liturgical 
forms. As each year adds another growth or branch to the 
tree, so wealth of fellowship accumulates generation ‘by gener- 
ation,’ on the ancient prayer, confession and litany. They are 
no longer the voice of one man, the minister; they are not even 
the aggregated utterance of the present congregation only; they 
are full of echoes from the past; the Church of the Ages is 
heard praising, supplicating and adoring, through them. 

“The Church has at times ignored it (the Communion of Saints) 
and always to its great loss. Thus the non-liturgical churches, 
in turning their backs on the past, have broken the continuity 
of the Church. In so far, they have destroyed that sense of sol- 
idarity of which we hear so much in secular circles, but which 
is realized in its fulness only in the Christian body. They have 
done so in past generations; but they are awaking to recognize 
their loss. They will be non-historic no longer. They are 
knitting again the broken strands. They are claiming their 
place in the continuity. They are welcome. It was our loss as 
well as theirs that the solidarity was ever broken.” 


Vor. XIII. No. 2. 64 
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In its resistance to enforced uniformity by the State, and the 
maintainance of the right of free prayer, Puritanism challenges 
our admiration; but in allowing itself to be driven, by its preju- 
dices and antipathies to Anglicanism into the opposite extreme 
of rejecting all forms in worship, it awakens at the same time 
our commiseration. And none see the mistake made by the 
Puritan fathers more clearly, and regret it more heartily than 
their ecclesiastical descendants themselves. 

4. Extemporaneous worship, divested of appropriate artistic 
and devotional elements, loses its hold on both the Church and 
the world, and becomes a serious impediment to the progress of 
the Church. Although the Lutheran and most of the Reformed 
churches are liturgical in worship, the Episcopal, on account of 
the tenacity with which it has held on to the service in the Book 
of Common Prayer, is recognized as invested, in this respect, 
with a representative character. Like all other Churches she 
has had times of declension, which her opponents, the Puritans, 
attributed to the influence of her liturgical services, and claimed 
that the revival of piety in the non-conformist churches was 
the legitimate result of their extemporaneous worship. Both 
conclusions were illogical and erroneous, for the Episcopal 
Church has had “seasons of refreshing” notwithstanding her 
liturgical services, and the Puritanic denominations have had 
periods of spiritual decline, in spite of their extemporaneous 
worship. 

We were present, four years ago, at the second Congress, held 
by the Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, and heard a discus- 
sion on the importance of reaching the masses. The admission 
was made, that the services and efforts ordinarily put forth had 
proved unadapted to draw the common people to their churches, 
and suggestions were made looking to such modifications of the 
services, and such changes in their plans of church work, as 
would be adapted to the common people, and bring them under 
the influence of the Gospel. The Vew York Odserver, in no- 
ticing its last Congress, held several months ago, called special 
attention to the activity, liberality and progress the Episcopal 
Church was making in various parts of our country. At the 
Presbyterian Assembly, held at Asbury Park in August, 1881, 
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we heard the statement made that of five thousand Presbyterian 
congregations, nearly one-half reported no additions on profes- 
sion of faith, and the whole increase for the past year was only 
twenty-five hundred members, an average of less than one to each 
congregation of those that received any accessions. We have 
been led to present the above contrast by the following state- 
ments made by Dr. Hopkins in his article in the Presbyterian 
eview. After referring to the liturgical tendencies among the 
Presbyterians, and the occasional use by some of their pastors 
of borrowed liturgical forms, as well as to the old inherited 
prejudice against the use of forms in worship, he says: 

“We (Presbyterians) boast our conscientious preference for a 
plain diet of bread and water; we shall never consent, oh, no! 
to allow French dishes on our board. But we are quite willing 
to ‘convey’ scraps and even whole pieces from the better fur- 
nished tables of our neighbors. A very large number of the 
children of Presbyterian families, and many of the cultivated 
and tasteful of our members have sought a more cheerful, more 
varied, more sympathetic service in another communion. On 
the other hand, the cases are very few, and owing only to spe- 
cial causes, in which any persons, episcopally educated, come 
over to the communion of the Presbyterian Church. The tracks 
are all one way. It is very largely due to this fact that of all 
the sects in the United States, the Episcopal is growing the 
most rapidly at the present time. It is forming new congrega- 
tions and organizing new dioceses with extraordinary rapidity. 
On the other hand, the Presbyterian Church is almost station- 
ary. It requires a close calculation to show that she is even 
holding her own. To make the preaching of the Gospel con- 
sist exclusively in the delivery of sermons, is the fatal mistake 
of Presbyterianism. All appropriate worship of God through 
Jesus Christ is the preaching of the Gospel. Devotional sing- 
ing is setting forth the praises of Christ as our Prophet, Priest, 
and King. The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds are full of the 
Gospel. In the Lord’s Supper, Christ is set forth evidently cru- 
cified for us. There is more of Christ in the Ze Dewm and the 
Litany alone than is commonly found in two entire Presbyterian 
services.” 
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Other objections to Extemporaneous Prayer might be given, 
but want of space restricts us and will only allow us to empha- 
size the fact, which carries with it the force of a practical objec- 
tion, viz.: 

5. The principles adopted and positions taken by the Puritans, 
concerning extemporaneous services, have proved unsound and 
untenable,and hence many of their ecclesiastical descendants have 
been constrained to abandon them. The views and practices of 
the English Puritans in regard to praying and preaching in their 
public assemblies are given by Alt, in his “Geschichte des Christ- 
lichen Cultus,” as follows: “The Puritans, the earliest and most 
decided opponents of the Anglican Church, adhered strongly to 
Bible Christianity, and the reading of the Scriptures constituted 
a prominent part of their worship both in private and public. 
They decidedly rejected the established and prescribed forms of 
prayer customary in that time. Their prayers were to spring 
forth spontaneously from the heart, in words suggested by the 
Holy Ghost, and not in such as subtle learning had long before 
carefully collected together. 

“Accordingly he only whom the Spirit moved was allowed to 
pray or preach before the congregation. And hence when the 
Spirit moved several persons, it was in order that more than 
one should pray or preach; and when the Spirit moved no one, 
audible prayer and preaching were alike omitted. And al- 
though, as a rule, there was always one in each congregation 
who generally filled the office of principal speaker, nevertheless 
he was not the preacher appointed by the congregation, but 
only that member of the same on whom, above others, the 
gift of teaching had been bestowed. And when the Spirit 
seemed to have departed from him, they, without any hesita- 
tion, elected another in his place. For the preaching of the 
word was not to be a matter of office and calling, but a work 
of the Holy Spirit, and the preacher became, in the Old Testa- 
ment sense of the word, a prophet.” 

As they regarded their prayers and preaching, as well as the 
Psalms, to the singing of which they restricted themselves, as 
directly inspired by the Spirit, they imagined that all the reli- 
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gious exercises in which they were accustomed to engage were 
purely sfiritwal as opposed to those of the established Church, 
which they repudiated as merely formal. 

The principles which led the Puritans to take such extreme 
positions in conducting religious services, bear on their very 
face the marks of extravagance and enthusiasm. They were 
not originated in an ecclesiastical calm, but called forth in 


’ 


“troublous times” of great religious agitation. They were not 
adopted as the result of impartial investigation, sound exegesis, 
and unbiased judgment, but under the sting of religious intol- 
erance and persecution, the pressure of untoward circumstances, 
the prejudices engendered by an enforced uniformity, and a mis- 
apprehension that the cause of all the practices savoring of Rom- 
ish errors still prevalent in the established Church, as well as 
all their disabilities and oppression, could be legitimately traced 
to the service and forms of the Book of Common Prayer. 

The Puritans, in their reactionary movements, were not only 
led into extremes in conducting public worship, but also on 
almost all other associated subjects. Becoming radical revolu- 
tionists rather than conservative reformers, they not only ex- 
cluded all liturgical forms, but interdicted the organ as a rem- 
nant of Judaism, rejected the use of instrumental music and 
Christian hymns, including even the Gloria in Excelsis and the 
Te Deum, and spared not even the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer. Nor did they stop with this, but under the 
reactionary bound of their crusade against all Romish forms, 
their ministers refused to solemnize marriage, because the Ro- 
manists made it a sacrament, and declined to offer prayer at 
burials because the Catholics prayed for the dead. They even 
made war on architecture, interdicted the Gothic style with its 
beautiful, lofty arches, towers, and church-going bells, and 
erected their meeting-houses without any architectural taste, 
under the delusive idea that the Gothic cathedrals were the 
strongholds of Romanism. 

The principles culminating in the practices just mentioned 
have proved untenable, and have, consequently, been relin- 
quished by a great majority of Congregationalists. The same 
may be affirmed in regard to extemporaneous religious ser- 
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vices in the sense of the Puritan fathers. No Congregational 
church would now tolerate impromptu harangues from its 
preacher, nor endure a pastor whose prayers were unpremedi- 
tated effusions, destitute of order, devotional expression, and 
appropriateness in matter, style and manner. 

Extemporaneous worship, in its etymological sense, has ac- 
cordingly been weighed in the balances of experience and ob- 
servation and declared wanting by many of its most distin- 
guished advocates among the descendants of the Puritans 
themselves. 


FREE PRAYER. 


Before leaving this part of our subject it becomes necessary, 
in order to avoid misapprehension, to define Free Prayer. It 
is not identical with Extemporaneous Prayer, as just defined, 
and the term should not, therefore, be employed as synonymous 
with it. Neither does Free Prayer eschew the assistance of 
liturgical forms, and constitute a spontaneous, devotional devel- 
opment, uninfluenced by their moulding power. Free Prayer, 
in the sense in which we employ it in this article, is distinguished 
from that which in a written form has been prescribed and en- 
forced, either by the unwarranted lordship of the Church, or 
the usurped authority of the State. The use of the prayer, 
thus imposed, is made imperative, on pain of censure and disa- 
bility, if not of excommunication, without any intermission, 
omission, or additions. Free Prayer, in the unrestricted lib- 
erty wherewith Christ has made his Church free, may avail it- 
self at one time of the use of a form altogether and at another 
time dispense with it altogether—or it may subserve its ends 
by the use in part of a form and in part of spontaneous utter- 
ances, called forth by the peculiar circumstances and wants 
of the worshiping congregation. Free Prayer should also be 
discriminated from unpremeditated, extemporaneous prayer. 
While it does not presumptuously rely upon the immediate in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, neither does it discard the aid of 
the ordinary influences of the Spirit in calling upon God in 
prayer, and regards it not only consistent with a due sense of 
dependence on the Spirit, but a duty to avail itself of the best 
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counsel and instruction, and the study, memorizing and use of 
the best forms of prayer, and the most scriptural liturgical or- 
ders of service within its reach. In the wse of the liberty of 
Free Prayer, it becomes equally important to guard against its 
abuse, so that while resisting the imposition of an invariable 
order of service, we do not run into the opposite extreme of an 
utter disregard of propriety and uniformity in worship. The 
following extract from the preface of the General Synod’s lit- 
urgy of 1847 presents wholesome advice to pastors and heads 
of families, in preparing themselves for the offering of public 
and family prayers, which accord with the views just expressed 
on Free Prayer: 

“A good liturgy, prepared by men whose minds are thor- 
oughly imbued by scriptural truth and whose hearts glow with 
fervent piety, affords ministers, and especially those just enter- 
ing on the sacred office, an exemplar, in multiplied form, of the 
manner in which devotional feeling and the sense of dependence 
and want, should be expressed on public occasions. And thus, 
also, by familiarizing our churches with suitable forms, thor- 
oughly pervaded by the spirit of true devotion, it presents a 
check to vagaries, into which unbalanced or eccentric minds are 
apt to run. Nor may it be less useful in supplying private 
Christians with that pure and elevated diction in which the 
prayers of the family-altar should be clothed, in order that they 
may elevate the mind and edify the hearts of those who gather 
around it. In further corroboration of these views, we refer to 
the fact that special instruction is given in the theological sem- 
inaries of most Protestant denominations on public worship, as 
well as directories furnished by ecclesiastical bodies, as aids in 
conducting it in the most appropriate and edifying manner. 


LITURGICAL TENDENCIES AMONG CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Ten years ago the Clinton Avenue Congregational church, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., dissatisfied with the manner in which public 
worship was conducted, held a meeting for the consideration of 
the matter, and requested their pastor, Rev. Wm. I. Budding- 
ton, D. D., to preach a sermon on the subject. In response to 
this request, a discourse was delivered by him on Responsive 
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Worship, which, with commendatory letters from distinguished 
Congregational divines, was published. 

Taking Luke 24: 52, 53, as his text, the author cites in sup- 
port of responsive worship the injunction directing the people 
to respond “Amen,” at the conclusion of public prayers, the re- 
sponsive singing of the Psalms by the Jews, the reference of 
Paul to the practice of responding, Amen, in the Apostolic 
churches, and the testimony of Pliny, Justin Martyr and Basil 
to the fact that the worship of the early Christians was con- 
ducted in the same manner. He also brings into requisition 
Luther’s doctrine of the universality of the priesthood of be- 
lievers. The following extracts taken from this timely dis- 
course, exhibit the conclusions reached by observation and re- 
flection, on the deficiencies of the present mode of conducting 
Congregational worship, and the necessity of judicious efforts 
to improve it: “While Christ is praying for the unity of all be- 
lievers, and his prayer is ours, we should do all we can do in 
the way of consenting faith and worship, to express the oneness 
of Christians. Especially should we delight to do this by the 
responsive use of the Psalms.” And is it not, in itself, a blessed 
and fruitful thing to repeat, in unison with a consenting congre- 
gation, the most consecrated words of the language, freighted 
with the dearest memories of the Church of God? How blessed 
the privilege to each worshiper, to utter for himself the conse- 
crated words of prayer and praise, and find himself not alone 
but up borne by a sea of voices, and in fellowship not only with 
companions and friends about him, but with the praising Church 
of all ages. And what a fellowship is this, made possible to us 
by the use of these Psalms of David; how we join ourselves to 
“the glorious company of the Apostles, the goodly fellowship 
of the Prophets, the noble army of the martyrs, the holy Church 
throughout all the world;” how near we come to Moses, and 
David, and David’s Son; how their words become our words, 
their thoughts our thoughts, and their God our God!” 

“The utterance of the lip reacts upon the heart, to deepen the 
feeling, and make more distinct the thought. David calls the 
tongue ‘the glory of his frame.’ * * It is natural, well nigh 
inevitable to say with the mouth what we deeply feel in the heart. 
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It is, therefore, Christian wisdom to order the worship of God, 
so that each worshiper may have some part in it * * It 
would be a great thing if it (the responsive reading of the 
Psalms) only served in any measure to break up inattention, and 
counteract the tendency in the congregation that is sung to and 
preached to, to be mere spectators of the worship of God. The 
principle that lies at the root of this, if there be any principle 
in it, is hierarchical, not popular, ritualistic, not spiritual. Men 
do not come to church, or ought not, to witness a spectacle, or 
have their feelings played upon passively at least. This is not the 
Protestant theory. It contradicts our theology to exclude the 
people from worship and divide it all between minister and 
choir. It robs the Sabbath of a large part of its power as a 
preface to the week, to give the people nothing to do. It is 
not enough to instruct, it is necessary also to train. There is, 
therefore, a solemn responsibility resting upon our churches, 
to order the worship of God so as to make it the most effective 
for good. Toa large extent, as at present conducted, it is in- 
operative and repellent.” 

In referring to the worship of the primitive Church, he says: 
“It was distinctively congregational, common, responsive, at a 
time when, to avoid persecution and death, it was conducted by 
night, and under ground; but when it was brought above 
ground, little by little, the rights of the people were taken 
away from them, the ancient practice of responding fell into 
disuse, and was supplanted by more artistic forms, till the 
whole service was conducted by the priest,—for, by this time, 
the minister had become a priest—and by the choir, to which 
were assigned the duties and privileges of the congregation. In 
Roman Catholic congregations the people are, for the most part, 
silent, alike in prayer and praise. But the people in a multitude 
of Protestant churches are equally silent; the minister and choir 
do all the praying and all the praising, and the congregation re- 
tain not even a reminiscence of their lost rights. It is a loss 
that involves the very essence of Christianity, and has to do vi- 
tally with the divine character of the Church.” 

In replying to the objection that our Puritan fathers did: not 
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use the Psalms in this manner, he says: “Neither did they allow 
the reading of the Bible as a part of worship. Coming as they 
did from a form of worship in which reading was so dispro- 
portioned as to be exclusive, they forbade the reading of the 
sible altogether, except in the way of exposition. The Puri- 
tans came out of the fire of persecution, the smell of it was on 
their garments, and they fell into extremes, which in them were 
pardonable but in us would be ridiculous. In this and many 
other particulars we have departed from the practices of our 
fathers. * * But in this departure from their usages, we 
have only been obeying the principles of the Pilgrims, who had 
the good sense and Christian magnanimity to leave their de- 
scendants as free to choose as they were.” 

In answer to the objection that it is an Episcopal way of wor- 
ship, he says: “Episcopacy is not a mode of worship, but a 
church polity. * * It is simply absurd, therefore, to say that 
the use of the Psalms responsively is Episcopal. They read the 
Psalter thus, it is true, and their ministers read the Bible as well; 
and it is as reasonable to say, that it is Episcopal for ministers 
to read the Bible to their people, as to say, that the alternate 
reading of the Psalter by minister and people is.” 

“The subject of worship must become more and more a sub- 
ject of care and study tothe Church. * * In the beginning, 
when Christianity was first promulgated, and now where the 
missionary or evangelist goes to publish the Gospel to the des- 
titute, preaching is, of necessity, the great business and chief 
duty. But after this when churches are organized, when the 
doctrines of the Gospel are understood, and a Christian senti- 
ment is established, worship becomes so important as to occupy 
the first place; for it is Christianity applied, the religion of Christ 
in exercise, it becomes the hunger of a soul truly converted, and 
is the medium through which comes to the believer his sweetest 
joys and best experiences. Then again, as culture advances, 
culture of mind and heart, as the work of Christian civilization 
widens and deepens, as Christian character assumes a higher 
type, as our homes become the abode of greater purity, gentle- 
ness and peace, and society is leavened by a more pervasive 
sense of eternal things, worship will demand and receive a more 
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thoughtful and prayerful study, and its methods become more 
various, and beautiful, and spiritual. There is even now an in- 
creasing number of persons whose spiritual wants require less 
preaching and more worshiping; they accept the system of di- 
vine truth as revealed in the Scriptures, and do not need to have 
these fundamental doctrines restated and argued, possibly on a 
lower key and with less power; but they do want opportunities 
and offices, by which they can express, with all the depth and 
tenderness the word of God puts within their reach, the peni- 
tence and faith, the joy and hope with which these great truths 
fill their souls.” 

“The matter and mode of our worship is of more importance 
to the souls of men and the progress of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, than the articulation and systematizing of our doctrinal 
belief. The theology we put into our prayers, and confessions, 
and thanksgivings, is that part of it which has most to do with 
human salvation; and it is Christian doctrine in its most sacred 
relation to the soul, leading to Christ, and doing the work of 
sanctification.” 

The sermon of Dr. Buddington, at first reported in the Vew 
York IV ituess, attracted much attention and comment, and drew 
forth letters of commendation from Rev. Thomas J. Conant, D. D., 
and a number of the most distinguished Congregational minis- 
ters in this country. In referring to their agreement with him, 
he says: “The concurrence of so many cultivated minds, acting 
independently, and in so distinct spheres, is certainly a signifi- 
cant fact, and warrants the most thoughtful consideration of this 
subject on the part of our ministers and churches.” We ac- 
cordingly present the following extracts from their testimony, 
as additional evidence of liturgical tendencies among the Con- 
gregationalists. 

Rev. E. T. Goodwin, D. D., Pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago, says: 

“I have long felt the lack of the people’s participation in the 
Sabbath service, both as respects the barrenness of the service 
itself, conducted solely by the pulpit, and also the listlessness 
and coldness, not to say indifference, characteristic of the ear- 
lier portions of the worship.” 
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Rev. O. E. Dagget, D. D., of New London, Ct., says: 

“It seems to me, also, that some other things (than respon- 
sive readings) are hardly less, or not less desirable, such as the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, Confession, and Thanksgiv- 
ing, and an interval of silent worship, and some minor articula- 
tions, as I call them, anatomically, of the services. Time brings 
me to see, more than formerly, the sort of paralysis, or, at best, 
dryness in the Church, and even more in too many of the min- 
istry, not in the brain-work of speculation but in the heart-work 
of worship.” 

Rev. Horace Bushnell, D. D., of Hartford, Ct., writes: 

“If we go back a little on the Puritans, I would do it with 
some delicacy, as Shem and Japhet did of the covering of their 
father; for, if the strong wine of reformation had stripped them 
over-much, they are still to be honored as the new-time fathers 
of a better future, and re-populated world. There is certainly 
a sad want of consent and co-activity in our worship. Being 
for all, all should have a share in it, and a communion of voices 
in it, on the way to a communion of saints.” 

Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D., late President of Yale College, says: 

“The leading faults or defects of Congregationalism are, as it 
seems to me,—I. A want of a common spirit. There is no 
special attachment to the Church Polity, and no other uniting 
bond. 2. An irreligious departure, in some respects, from the 
condition of better times. I refer to easier lapse into false doc- 
trine, ignorance, or want of interest in the truth, making preach- 
ing of too much relative importance to worship, a neglect of 
the religious sentiment, an ungodly way of getting through the 
singing, &c. 3. The sentiment of reverence for the day, occa- 
sion, place, and for a present God, is one of the nobler human 
feelings which the freedom of the Gospel does not interfere 
with, and which does not interfere with freedom. And yet this 
sentiment is little visible in this country, and especially, as it 
seems to me, in our churches. It must be confessed that our 


precise, formulated, logical doctrine cultivates the intellect 
chiefly, and thus the sentiments are chilled, and half dead. But 
now, doctrine is little cared for; and there are few laymen, I 
apprehend, who have much distinct faith, or much inward 
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knowledge of the Bible. Worldly prosperity, with its immo- 
ralities is destroying faith, more than science and history. It 
seems to me, that your desire for a change in the services is a 
confesssion of a want. Others make the same confession. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the going off from us of many to the 
Episcopal Church, nor to the want of really religious worship, 
nor to possible dangers in the future. It would be grateful, 
very grateful te me, to have some of the best small chants reg- 
ularly introduced into our worship, such as, ‘The Lord is in his 
holy temple, let all the earth keep silence before him,’ and ‘I 
was glad when they said unto me,’ and some others. I never 
hear these without the profoundest feeling being excited, so that 
I would go no small distance to have them renewed. I would 
only repeat, that the practice of responsive reading would, in 
my eyes, be of less practical value than some other changes, 
such as appeal to religious feeling, and to reverence more par- 
ticularly; yet I would accept it.” 

Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., pastor of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 

“I welcome it (the change in worship) warmly, and support it 
strenuously, because it had long seemed to me a strange turn- 
ing of things upside down, that churches where government is 
aristocratic should find their strength in the fact that their wor- 
ship is social and popular, while our churches, with a democratic 
government, find their weakness in the fact that their worship 
is so generally ministerial and exclusive. 

“I was more desiring of it because of my thorough dislike 
and dread of the tendency which seemed rapidly advancing 
among us, as in many congregations of culture and wealth, to 
make the worship more attractive, by making it increasingly 
elaborate and ornamental in the musical part. It seemed to me 
then, as it does now, that there lay in this tendency a subtle and 
great danger; that it must in the end, if not arrested, demoral- 
ize both the choir and the people—transforming the entire ‘wor- 
ship,’ so called, into a simple Sunday-concert, with sermon and 
prayers to furnish the scanty religious trimmings; an arrange- 
ment of things, under which no minister could work for the 
Master with hopeful earnestness and a true consecration.” 
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To the objection that by making such a change we should 
be approximating more or less the Episcopal form, and edu- 
cating our worshipers, at least the younger part of them, for 
the Episcopal service, a member replied as follows, at a congre- 
gational meeting held for the consideration of this subject: ‘I 
wish it did make our forms more like those of the Episcopa- 
lians than it does; for, so long as the discussion between them 
and us is principally limited to our respective forms of worship, 
I think we give to them the advantage. And persons were far 
more likely to be carried into the Episcopal communion by a 
reaction from the meagerness and baldness of our customary 
services, than to be educated into it, by a larger improvement 
of the social element into our forms of worship; and that, since 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Psalms neither teach prelatical nor 
sacramental grace, there was no great risk of our being led into 
error in those directions by making use of them in our service.’ 
* * A conviction had lodged itself in my own an other minds, 
that our former customs had really involved the essential prin- 
ciple of practical Romanism—a vicarious service performed for 
the people by minister and choir, of which the people were 
spectators and auditors, but in which they took no personal 
part. 

“It was apprehended beforehand, by some, that the changes 
introduced would tend to render the services formal, and that re- 
vivals would thenceforth cease among us. But the most blessed 
and fruitful of all our seasons of general awakening to the truths 
of the Gospel, came the very next year. Some feared that 
members of other churches, coming to Brooklyn, might be de- 
terred from uniting with us, by the difference of our forms from 
those to which they had been accustomed. But they came 
afterwards more rapidly than before, * * attracted by the 
services, in which they and their children could take equal part. 

“It is one of my deepest practical convictions, that no body 
of churches can do the best and widest work for God’s king- 
dom in this country, in which the people are not allowed and 
taught to take personal and large part in the services of God’s 


house; * * 


and in which the spirit of adoration and conse- 
cration, re-enforced in the heart by being uttered on the lip, is 
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not helped and developed by every service, on every Sunday. 
Ministers and choirs performing their parts before passive as- 
semblies—no matter how learned and eloquent the one, or how 
artistic and delightful the other—will no more hold, mould, and 
quicken the American people, than military bands will decide a 
campaign, or coruscating rockets set the planet on fire.” 

Rev. Thomas J. Conant, D. D., says: 

“No one who has worshiped of late years in the dissenting 
congregations of England and Scotland, has failed to notice 
the ease and heartiness with which the Psalms are chanted, and 
apparently by all the people. It has given new life and power 
to non-liturgical forms of worship in those lands. We of this 
nineteenth century have no expressions for our various re- 
ligious experiences so adequate as David's. When we pray 
most fervently, we use his words; when we praise God most 
rapturously, we seize his harp.” 

“In refusing, therefore, to sing the Bible Psalms to their fitting 
music, simply because in the Romish and Anglican Churches 
they have been sung irreverently, our Puritan forefathers per- 
mitted themselves to be driven into an extreme, which has a 
far more serious impoverishment of worship-song than their 
interdict upon liturgies and organs; the latter were but modes, 
the former was part of the very substance of divine song. We 
can only urge as their excuse, that they fought an arduous bat- 
tle, and to save their citadel often had to raze their suburbs. 
Far more justifiable were they than some among ourselves, who 
make their necessity our choice, and determine that the beauti- 
ful suburbs of our sacred city shall continue to be desolate. 

“The opposition to the chanting of psalms and passages of 
scripture is unintelligible from the Non-conformist point of 
view. Dissenters have always been distinguished by their rev- 
erence for God’s word, and there seems, therefore, to be strange 
inconsistency in their objections to the use of the inspired words 
in their songs of praise, with the notion that by employing 
hymns they escaped the taint of Romanism or Anglicanism. 
Strange to say, on the opposite side, an excessive use of hymns 
appears to be becoming a sign of Ritualism, and we may -ex- 


pect to see the Evangelicals regarding them with suspicion. 
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Looked at abstractly, however, the opposition to the chanting 
of psalms on the ground of principle, is a peculiarity of Dis- 
senting life which can be traced to nothing but strong antipathy 
to Anglican practices. It has not a vestige of argument to al- 
lege in its favor, and is at best a mere traditional prejudice and 
sectarian narrowness which would soon yield to the influence of 
a more truly catholic spirit. 

It would be a shame, indeed, if in this free land, and with our 
costly inheritance of a Reformed faith, we should give up all 
our advantages and fall behind the apostles of Romanism and 
the reactionaries of our own Protestant communion. If Ro- 
manizers and Ritualists get the popular ear, and make headway 
against our historical Protestantism, they will be fairly entitled 
to their success, for it would be by the use of a more enlight- 
ened freedom fighting us with our own weapons, while we sink 
into a dead and shamefully inconsistent formalism.” 

The declarations quoted above are remarkable, both in their 
source and character. They are drawn from experience and 
Scripture, and embody the convictions of the ablest and most 
learned Congregational pastors and professors. They candidly 
acknowledge the mistakes of their Puritan fathers, deplore the 
deficiencies of purely extemporaneous services, recognize the 
propriety of the use of approved liturgical forms in public wor- 
ship, hail the movement of reform, and afford it the support of 
their voices, example and influence. 

The caution and moderation, with which the movement is in- 
itiated, are also worthy of note. Dr. Buddington, the prime 
mover of it, says: “While speaking especially of responsive 
worship in the use of the Psalter, the writer has no desire to 
press this method unduly; it is but one means among many of 
enlisting the interest and participation of the congregation in 
worship.” 

One of the writers quoted above thinks that Dr. Buddington 
expects too much from the mere responsive reading of the 
Psalms. Dr. Woolsey suggests that chants be also introduced, 
as well as written prayers for special, national and ecclesiastical 
occasions, together with short collects. And Dr. Daggett goes 


so far as to call for the Confession, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
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Prayer, as additional improvements of the bare, old service. 
The effect produced by these liturgical suggestion is manifest in 
the following order of worship introduced into the Clinton Av- 
enue church, and doubtless compiled by the pastor himself. 

1. The organ, at the close of the prelude, starts “Old Hun- 
dred,” when the whole congregation rise and sing the doxology, 
“Praise God,” &c. 2. The invocation. 3. Hymn. 4. The read- 
ing of the Scriptures. (A chant may be sung congregationally, 
ending with the Gloria Patri. Two lessons may also be read, 
one from the Old and the other from the New Testament.) 5. 
The General Prayer, closing with the repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, by the minister and people in concert. (After which 
the choir may chant a scriptural selection, without notice from 
the pulpit.) 6. A lesson from the Psalter, read by minister and 
people responsively, concluding with the singing of the ancient 
doxology, “Glory be to the Father,” &c. (That is, the Gloria 
Patri.) 7. Notices. 8. Hymn or Chant. 9. The Sermon. 10. 
Hymn. tt. A prayer for the blessing on the word. 12. Ben- 
ediction. (During singing, and the antiphonal reading of the 
Psalms, the congregation stands; during the invocation and 
prayer they bow down, and when the Scriptures are read they 
sit.) 

We regard this order of worship as a decided improvement 
of the prevalent form. It is, all things considered, more than 
could have been expected, and while it supplies acknowledged 
deficiencies, it bears considerable analogy to a normal church 
service, in its substance and some of its parts. It contains, as 
additions to the original Puritan service, the modern Doxology, 
the ancient Gloria Patri, Christian hymns, responsive reading of 
the Psalms, the singing of scriptural chants, and the recitation 
in concert of the Lord’s Prayer. The invocation takes the place 
of the Introit, the concluding prayer of the collect, the peniten- 
tial Psalms of the Confession, and the reading of portions of the 
Old and New Testament of the Gospels and Epistles. 

When this service is contrasted with that which it supplanted, 
it is no wonder that it has been readily introduced into many 
churches, both in this country and in great Britain. When con- 
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templated in the light of the true Protestant ideal of a church 
service, it has, indeed, deficiencies, and might be criticised by a 
captious liturgist. It lacks the Confession of Sin, the Creed, 
and the Gloria in Excelsis. But Dr. Daggett has already sug- 
gested the use of a form of Confession and the Creed, and Dr. 
Woolsey’s preference for “some other changes, such as appeal 
* would not 
only take in the Gloria in Excelsis, but the Te Deum, and the 
Litany as well. We hail this as a promising beginning, an 
earnest of what may yet be expected. Experience and the 
study of Cultus and Liturgic, will in due time enable the Con- 
gregationalists to supply deficiencies, remove the incongruities, 


to religious feeling, to reverence more particularly,’ 


and improve the order of the parts of the above service, and 
enable them ultimately to attain the normal type of a Protes- 
tant order of worship, combining free prayer with liturgical 
forms, and equally removed from Anglican rigidity and Puritan 
laxity. 

The intelligent Lutheran will be gratified to observe that the 
sentiments expressed by these Congregational divines are sub- 
stantially Lutheran, and that the positions taken in regard to 
worship, are analogous to those taken by Luther and the Re- 
formers. And he will at the same time conclude, that if so 
much can be said in favor of the responsive reading of the 
Psalms, many of which are ceremonial and imprecatory, be- 
longing to another age and dispensation, and hence, as Drs. 
Bushnell and Woolsey suggest, unadapted to worship in the 
Christian dispensation—how much more properly could all that, 
and much more be said in favor of a normal Lutheran order of 
public worship, containing all the parts heretofore mentioned 
in their regular order ? 


LITURGICAL REACTION AMONG THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


It has not unfrequently occurred in the history of a denomi- 
nation, that under the pressure of peculiar circumstances, the 
force of example, and the general tendencies of an age, it has 
been led to abandon its own mode of worship and to adopt that 
of another, and then learn from experience that it acted un- 
wisely, and endeavor to correct its mistake by inaugurating a 
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movement to introduce again its original mode of worship. 
This has been the case in the Presbyterian Church in this coun- 
trv. Sprung from the Presbyterian Church of Great Britain, 
whose mode of conducting public worship was liturgical, it gave 
up, under the influence of Puritanic tendencies in America its 
own liturgical and adopted the non-liturgical mode of worship 
prevalent among the Congregationalists. The manifest defects 
of extemporaneous worship and the study of Presbyterian Cul- 
tus, have produced the conviction in the minds of many distin- 
guished Presbyterian divines and laymen, that this departure 
from the manner in which their trans-Atlantic fathers worshiped 
was an error, and a movement accordingly began more than a 
quarter of a century ago, designed to revive the use of liturgi- 
cal forms, in connection with free prayer, in the public worship 
of their sanctuaries. 

In 1857, Rev. C. W. Baird, D. D., published a work enti- 
titled, “Book of Public Prayer,” containing authorized formula- 
ries of worship, taken from the liturgies prepared by Calvin, 
Knox, Bucer, and others, in the preface to which he makes the 
following declarations concerning the liturgical character of all 
Presbyterian churches of Europe, and gives the history of the 
Cultus of the Presbyterian churches of England and Scotland, 
from whom the Presbyterians in this country have sprung: 

“At the time of the Reformation, each of the various national 
branches of Presbyterianism adopted a liturgy. To this fact, 
there is not a solitary exception. And further, with but one ex- 
ception, each of the national Presbyterian churches of Europe 
has retained, down to the present day, with greater or less mod- 
ification, its particular liturgy. It was in 1559 that John Knox, 
returning from an exile spent chiefly in the city of Geneva, at 
the feet of his friend and teacher, Calvin, brought with him to 
Scotland a version of the Genevan Liturgy. He had already 


been in the habit of using it as the order of worship among the 
English congregations in that city. This form of service he at 
once submitted to the General Assembly for adoption; and, by 
order of that supreme ecclesiastical authority, it was commanded 
to be printed, being ‘thought necessary and profitable for the 
Church.’ In 1560 it was directed that the sacraments should 
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be administered after the ‘Book of our Common Order;’ and 
again, that ‘a uniform order should be kept in the ministration 
of the sacraments, &c., according to the Kirk of Geneva.’ The 
formulary thus adopted, continued in more or less extensive use 
until the period of the Assembly of Divines, who met at West- 
minster in the year 1643, for the purpose of preparing a com- 
mon Confession of Faith, Order of Discipline, and Form of 
Worship, for the churches of Great Britain. The enactments 
of the Church of Scotland, during the period of her freedom 
from the yoke of Prelacy, were very explicit in relation to her 
adopted and prescribed forms of worship. We find them re- 
ferred to, again and again, in the proceedings of the General 
Assemblies. It was ordered that no alterations or additions be 
made in the established forms; that readers be required to con- 
fine themselves to the appointed modes of prayer; that minis- 
ters provide themselves with that Order in prayer and adminis- 
tration of sacraments. The same formulary was, in 1567, by 
order of the Assembly, translated into Geelic, for the use of the 
northern churches. In 1620, a Scottish clergyman speaks of it 
as the ‘warrantable form directed or approven by the Kirk,’ and 
habitually used, It is stated by a contemporary writer, that as 
late as 1648, the Knoxian Liturgy continued to be the common 
ritual of the Church. The laws of the Church of Scotland, on 
this subject, has never been repealed; nor has any rejection of 
this ancient Presbyterian Liturgy occurred in her legislation. It 
has never, indeed, appeared that there even existed a disposition 
to cast aside these forms, of which various editions were pub- 
lished—undoubtedly in accordance with the demand of the 
Church—down to the very year in which the Assembly at 
Westminster commenced its sittings. It may seem to militate 
against this view of the high esteem in which, thus far, the Book 
of Common Order was held, that the Westminster Assembly 
should have promulgated a new form of worship, which at once 
superseded the use of the older one. But, taking into consid- 
eration the project with which the transactions of that body 
were connected, it is easy to conceive that this change should 
have been made, and concurred in by the Church of Scotland, 
in hope of the benefits of an extensive agreement and conform- 
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ity, to be realized upon the adoption of an entirely new plat- 
form. This project of a ‘Uniformity in Religion’ was divulged 
in the Solemn League and Covenant, agreed upon in 1543 by 
commissioners of the Church of Scotland, and by the Parlia- 
ment and the Assembly of Divines in England, and afterwards 
subscribed by a great number of the people of both countries. 
One of the articles of that document binds the subscribers to 
‘endeavor to bring the Churches of God, in the three kingdoms, 
to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, confession 
of faith, form of church government, directory for worship, and 
catechising. From the statements that have been made, it will 
be seen that this historic testimony of the Church stands un- 
mistakably in favor of a discretionary use of the ‘best helps’ 
that can be obtained for the performance of divine services.” 

In September 1880, the Pan-Presbyterian Council met in 
Philadelphia. Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor in the Union Theological Seminary of New York (Pres- 
byterian), read an essay on “The ceremonial, the moral, and the 
emotional in Christian life and worship.” Under the head of 
the Ceremonial, he pointed out the deficiencies of the prevalent 
mode of worship in Presbyterian churches, and took decided 
ground in favor of the restoration of liturgical worship in their 
churches. The following extracts give no uncertain sound, and, 
considering their author and the Council before which they 
were uttered, carry with them special significance, and deserve 
thoughtful consideration. 

“If Christianity were a body without a soul, its life would not 
be worth insuring. But neither is it a soul without a body. 
The disciples of our Lord asked him for a form of prayer, and 
he gave it to them. The Ten Commandments they possessed 
already. The Apostles’ Creed had not long been waited for. 
These three are the germ of all the liturgies. At first the lit- 
urgies were oral, flexible and varied. Not till after the Nicene 
epoch were they reduced to writing. Later still was the Roman 
usurpation, with intolerance and exclusion of other forms. Now, 
in all liturgical churches, or nearly all, the liturgy is no longer 
servant, but master. 

“There is too much of it for constant repetition. Liberty of 
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omitting portions not always apposite, is unwisely denied. The 
absolute exclusion of individual extempore petitions is equally 
unwise. And the over-shadowed, dwarfed discourse, would be 
a great misfortune were good discourse otherwise more likely 
to be had. 

“But these abuses of liturgies are no argument against the 
use. Our present Presbyterian baldness of public service is 
hurting us, hurting us in many ways which need not be speci- 
fied. And the hurt is quite gratuitous, since the cause of it is 
not one of our old Presbyterian traditions. Martin Luther, 
John Calvin, John Knox, and the early reformers generally were 
liturgists. Even the Westminster Assembly, which was anti- 
liturgical, set forth its Directory of Worship, which concedes, 
of course, the liturgical idea. 

“No existing Prayer Book satisfies any good Presbyterian. 
Still less would any good, wise Presbyterian ask to have a new 
Prayer Book made up out of materials that are new. The 
materials mostly are old; some of them very old, such as 
the Gloria in Excelsis, the Tersanctus, and the Te Deum. 
The Doxology of Bishop Ken, ‘Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow,’ is our chief modern contribution to the worship 
of the ages. Prayer especially is a great inspiration and a high 
art. Somehow the old Collects put us all to shame. Christen- 
dom to-day could better spare any treatise of Athanasius than 
the prayer ascribed to Chrysostom, ‘Fulfill now, O Lord, the de- 
sires and petitions of thy servants, as may be most expedient 
for them, granting us in this world knowledge of thy truth, and 
in the world to come life everlasting.’ The farther on we get 
down the centuries, the more precious will be to us the long un- 
broken melodies of praise and prayer.” 

“TI anticipate also a revival of the old church year. Clear 
back, close up to apostolic times, we find at least Passover, Pen- 
tecost, and Epiphany. Christmas appears not long after. And 
then the calendar is crowded rapidly with festivals which dis- 
gusted our Protestant fathers, bringing the whole system into 


disrepute. As between Puritan and Papist, we side, of course, 
with the Puritan. But the older way is better than either. Ju- 
daism had more than its weekly Sabbath; and Christendom 
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needs more, and is steadily taking more. Christmas is leading 
this new procession; Good Friday, Easter, and Whitsuntide are 
not far behind. These, at least, can do us no harm. They em- 
phasize the three grand acts and features of our religion: In- 
carnation, Atonement, and Regeneration.” 

The discussion which followed on Dr. Hitchcock’s paper, 
seemed to us a significant sign of the times. His decided litur- 
gical opinions, and the recognition of the ecclesiastical year, in- 
volving the celebration of the cardinal festivals, with their ap- 
propriate forms of worship, constituted a new key-note in a 
Presbyterian General Council worthy of special notice. Rev. 
Prof. Calderwood, LL. D., of Edinburgh, Rev. Geo. C. Hutton, 
D. D., of Paisley, Scotland, Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D., of 
Glasgow, Scotland, Rev. Principal G. N. Grant, D. D., of Kings- 
ton, Canada, Rev. Prof. A. F. Mitchell, D. D., of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, Rev. Drs. Milligan, Breed, and Jenkins, from this 
country, and Rev. Prof. N. Hofmeyr, a missionary from Africa, 
took part in the discussion. Not one of them dissented from 
the positions taken by Dr. Hitchcock, and no caveat was en- 
tered against the restoration of the use of liturgical forms in 
worship. On the contrary, Dr. H.’s paper was regarded as a 
masterpiece and received the most hearty endorsement. The 
only discordant note was given by Dr. Breed, who, while he 
claimed that the term “baldness” ought not to be applied to the 
present mode of worship, nevertheless, said nothing against the 
suggestions of Dr. H. looking to its improvement, by a return 
to the old mode of worship. 

The following quotations taken from the able article of Dr. 
Samuel M. Hopkins, of Auburn Theological Seminary, from 
which we have already quoted, amplify and emphasize the 
views expressed by Dr. Hitchcock, and will receive, as they de- 
serve, the attention of intelligent readers. 

“The progress of opinion, and the growing exigencies of the 
Church, have brought about a condition of things in which it 
seems appropriate to resume the argument in favor of such a 
modification of the Presbyterian Cultus, as shall give the peo- 
ple some share in the devotional services of the sanctuary. 

“It may be enough to add to this, that such eminent Presby- 
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terians as Ashbel Green and Charles Hodge, not to mention 
various others still living, have given their voices emphatically 
in favor of forms of prayer. One of the latter, the pastor of 
nearly the largest church in the Presbyterian body, said, in cel- 
ebrating the 39th anniversary of his most successful pastorate : 
‘I hope the day is coming when the great and noble church to 
which I belong will discover that she has unwittingly given up 
a part of her dowry, and when she will consent to use those 
forms and symbols of worship which are the common birth- 
right of all saints. I have long thought that our Presbyterian 
worship is too bare and bald a thing. It would not harm us the 
least to have some liturgical forms, and thus secure that variety 
and that uniformity which are alike essential elements of true 
worship. 

“Without having any claim to idolatrous veneration, the An- 
glican Prayer Book, the monument of the sacred taste and piety 
of Cranmer, Ridley, and other honored fathers of the English 
Reformation, is an admirable collection of some of the best de- 
votional forms left from the earlier ages of the Church. It in- 
corporates the great hymns in which the whole Church, except 
the Presbyterian part of it, has been accustomed for fifteen hun- 
dred years to express her adoration of the sacred Trinity. It 
comprises the Litany, of which Dr. Charles Hodge (observing 
that ‘it is at least a thousand years old, and no more belongs to 
the Episcopal Church than the Creed does’’) affirms that ‘there 
is no human composition that can compare with it.’ It con- 
tains those beautiful forms of devotion, entirely unknown to 
Presbyterian worship, the Collects, of which the early sacra- 
mentaries present an immense number and variety, and it con- 
tains the Psalter arranged for responsive reading. There is not 
one of these feature that might not, with eminent propriety and 
advantage, be made a part of the Presbyterian service. 

“The evident lack of our arrangements in this particular led 
the late Dr. Charles Hodge to say that, ‘if a book could be 
compiled for the Presbyterian Church containing appropriate 
prayers for ordinary public worship, and for special occasions, 


as for times of sickness, declension, or public calamity, with 
forms for the administration of baptism, of the Lord’s Supper, 
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for funerals, and for marriages, we are bold to say it would be 
in our judgment a very great blessing.’” (Such a liturgical 
manual was subsequently compiled by Dr. A. A. Hodge, of 
Princeton, assisted by Dr. Backus, of Baltimore, and Dr. Pier- 
son, of Detroit.) 

“Corrupt as the Romish Church of the Middle Ages was in the 
administration of the sacraments, she never ceased to hold forth 
to the people, zztegram inviolatamque, the great doctrine of the 
Trinity, the true and perfect divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the deity and power of the Holy Spirit, the ruin and corruption 
of man by nature, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of 
the body, and the life everlasting. Had it not been for these 
doctrines, fixed immovably in the liturgies of the Church, and 
forever repeated in the ears of the people, the stress of ignor- 
ance, violence and superstition would have swept Christianity 
from the face of Europe. 

“That there is anything in the use of a book of prayer essen- 
tially unfavorable to spirituality of worship, is a mere prejudice 
growing out of a want of experience. Christian people who 
use a book do not find it so; and the contrary might be safely 
inferred from the various and excellent manuals prepared by 
Presbyterians for family devotion. Devout “churchmen” claim 
that their Prayer-Book is eminently favorable to concentration of 
mind, and near communion with God. Indeed, why it should 
be possible to pray spiritually when waiting to catch up the sen- 
timents as they distil, not always in the best constructed phrase, 
from the lips of a living speaker, and impossible when we are 
using the fit and gracious words left us by some saint of God of 
the olden time, it would not be easy to say. It has never been 
alleged that Christians do not find the written prayers of David 
favorable to devotion. 

“The devout liturgist, on the other hand, remembers that at 
the same time he is bowing his head before the face of Almighty 
God, our heavenly Father, some hundreds of thousands of his 
fellow-Christians are also exclaiming, in the phrase of the pa- 
thetic confession drawn by John Calvin, ‘We have erred and 
strayed from thy ways like lost sheep; we have followed too 
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much the devices and desires of our own hearts; we have of- 
fended against thy holy laws.’ The strong-minded Presbyterian 
may pooh-pooh all this as quite a frivolous consideration of no 
value to such eminent Christians as he is; but let him be mer- 
ciful to men of another mould; let him bethink himself that there 
are a good many of Christ’s people, weak brethren, no doubt, and 
quite unworthy of his notice, whose spiritual digestion is helped 
by just such pabulum as this. This it is, in part, that makes 
the Prayer-Book so dear to their hearts, that the Church, over 
a whole continent, is praving at the same time, in the same 
words; and this is the more interesting when we consider how 
fearfully and wonderfully the prayers are commonly read. 

“If we imagine that we have a monopoly of the exhibition of 
Christ as the sinner’s only friend and refuge, we are laboring 
under a profound mistake. All these services, confessions, sup- 
plications and thanksgiving, creed, psalm, and sacrament, are 
preaching the Gospel; and to ears attuned to them, and hearts 
in sympathy, are preaching it with a tenderness, a pathos, a 
power which is not so often found in the elaborate Sunday morn- 
ing’s sermon.” 

“But as time passed on, there gradually arose a set of men 
who loved the Presbyterian Church enough to wish that she 
might have the wisdom to learn even from her enemies; and 
who believed that by every consideration of self-protection and 
fidelity to her own interests, she was bound to admit some im- 
provements in her system of public worship. For thirty years 
or more this sentiment has been on the increase. The number 
of Presbyterian ministers who openly advocate the use of some 
form of prayer is large, and the number of those who hope and 
anxiously wait for it much larger. The demand is swelling to 
a volume which must infallibly make itself heard and respected, 
and which is neither waiting for nor desiring any ecclesiastical 
sanction will ere long vindicate its right to its own preferred 
method of worship. That the churches themselves are ready 
to welcome some such improvement is plain enough. They 
are tired of being forever the ‘dummest’ of God’s dumb people, 
and readily embrace any opportunity for taking a vocal part in 
the service. The spoken ‘Amen’ which has been timidly steal- 
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ing into use isa sign of this. The recitation aloud of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the responsive reading of the Psalter, have been 
cordially adopted in some congregations. It is no prejudice on 
the part of our congregations that would prevent, in many cases, 
the introduction at once of a partial service of prayer; but only 
want of courage and faith, on the part of the ministry.” 

The article of Dr. Hopkins, from which the above quotations 
are made, created “no small stir” in Presbyterian circles. It 
called forth articles from Dr. T. L. Cuyler and others in the Vew 
York Evangelist, and led to a discussion in the Presbyterian of 
Philadelphia. Rev. A. McElroy Wylie, a convert to Presbyte- 
rianism from Episcopacy, entered the lists as the opponent of 
liturgical worship. As is usual with proselytes, however, he 
exhibited the spirit of an extravagant antagonism against litur- 
gical forms and an excessive admiration of extemporaneous 
worship. He set up a man of straw in the form of “an invari- 
able, prescribed and enforced liturgical service, and then demol- 
ished him with half a dozen discharges (articles) from the bat- 
tery of the Presbyterian. He fired at random and failed to hit the 
mark. In other words, he did not meet the question as pre- 
sented by Dr. Hopkins. After writing three of his six articles, 
a Presbyterian “Layman,’ 


’ 


replied to him in such a manner as 
to render his irrelevant diatribes harmless, as the reader will see 
from the subjoined quotations. 

“If our author (Rev. Wylie) had read Dr. Hopkin’s article 
on Presbyterian Cultus, he would hardly have published his ar- 
ticles, at the least the two latter. For the whole matter is so 
wisely, temperately and learnedly treated by Dr. Hopkins, that 
our author would really have had nothing to say. 

“Our author indicates with earnestness the objections to an 
‘enforced liturgy.’ But is he quite fair in limiting the alterna- 
tive to an enforced liturgy or no liturgy? Is there no medium? 
Must the prayers of the sanctuary be all extemporaneous or all 
in cast-iron forms? It is very true that in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States there is no choice, no devia- 
tion from the prescribed words. But it need not be so else- 
where. Our writer seems to have worn these bonds and they 
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have galled him. God forbid that they should be riveted on any- 
body else. 

“Cannot a liturgy be constructed of forms of prayer so gen- 
eral as to suit all congregations, and with a place in every 
service for special or extemporaneous prayer to suit any occa- 
sion? And can there be any objection to a pastor in his study, 
with his freshly written sermon before him, with his emotions 
all aflame, and the condition of his people weighing on his 
heart, can any one object to his writing his prayers and reading 
them instead of reciting or declaiming them ? 

“In all cases of public and family worship we must never for- 
get that the speaker supplies a form of words for those who 
join with him in the exercise, whether he extemporize, or re- 
peat what he has prepared, or read from a manuscript or a 
book—in all these cases alike the spoken prayer is a form to 
the congregation. This is evident. The question is whether 
the generality of ministers, or rather ministers universally, 
should be considered competent to produce, without writing 
them, without preparation, or if they so please, without one 
moment’s previous study or consideration, a whole public ser- 
vice for hundreds or thousands of people, and that from week 
to week and from year to year? Whether the stupidest, rawest, 
least learned and accomplished stripling whom any Presbytery 
may have licensed to preach, or on whose head they may have 
laid their hands, shall be esteemed qualified to produce six pub- 
lic prayers every Sabbath out of his own mind on the spur of 
the moment, and also to extemporize, as the occasions recur, 
services for baptism, for marriage, and for the celebration of the 
most solemn rite of the Christian Church—the Lord’s Supper? 
Those who expect that such services, produced in this way, 
should be what they ought, must at least have conceived a very 
low idea of what is required. It is to be said, in conclusion, 
that if these services, as they are often performed, are not a 
great strain upon the intellectual forces of clergymen, they are 
a great and unnecessary strain upon the endurance of the con- 
gregation.” 

Another lay correspondent of the Presbyterian comes to the 
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aid of his brother “Layman” against Rev. Wylie, and endorses 
Dr. Hopkins’ views as follows: 

“It is no new subject—this discussion of forms of worship. 
The article of Dr. Hopkins is an admirable and able condensa- 
tion of thoughts and arguments, which have been written or 
spoken on this matter for years. The question has been a stock- 
question in all pastoral and ministerial associations for the last 
quarter of a century. There can be no doubt as to the right of 
any congregation to introduce a liturgical service if it so desires. 
St. Peter’s church in Rochester has for years used a liturgy, and 
is a church in good and regular standing in the Presbytery. 
No one has ever thought of questioning its right to conduct its 
worship after a set and published form. Were Dr. Paxton, or 
Dr. Crosby, or Dr. Hall, or any other pastor to fall in with the 
suggestions of Dr. Hopkins, no one could possibly object on 
the score of constitutionality. Nor is there a lack of published 
forms of service. Dr. Baird gave us a book of public prayer, 
which is an admirable digest of the early liturgies of the Re- 
formed Churches of Europe. Dr. Shields has, with immense 
research, presented to us ‘the Prayer-book’ as revised by the 
fathers of the Westminster Assembly. There is no end to the 
Psalters prepared for responsive readings. Our Westminster 
Question-bock and the Hymnal give us the Creed, the Deca- 
logue and the Lord’s Prayer, with various forms for opening 
Sabbath-schools. And St. Peter’s church has a published vol- 
ume containing a beautiful and almost faultless model of a litur- 
gical service which has been in use for years.” 


LITURGICAL REACTION IN THE (GERMAN) REFORMED CHURCH. 


Zwingle, the Swiss Reformer, realized, like Luther, the neces- 
sity of reforming not only the doctrines, but also the worship 
of the Romish Church. He accordingly prepared a liturgy and 
introduced it into the Reformed church at Zurich. He did not, 
however, attempt to compose an original work, but took Luth- 
er’s Formula Missz as the basis of his liturgy, the Morning 
Service of which was almost identical in its parts with that 
compiled by Luther. Calvin, the distinguished Reformer, on 
his return from Geneva in 1543, commenced the use of a liturgy 
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in his church which he had prepared during his pastorate in the 
Lutheran church at Strasburg, and which subsequently became 
the general order of worship in the Canton of Geneva, and has 
continued, with slight modifications, to be observed until this 
time. Alt, whom we have heretofore quoted, describes the 
Morning Service of the two Reformed liturgies just referred to 
as follows: 

«Zwingle in the first order of worship established at Zurich, 
adhered quite closely to Luther’s Formula Missz, following the 
general prayer with which the service began, with the Kyrie, 
Gloria, prayer before the Epistle (Collect), the Lesson from the 
Epistle, the Graduale, the Lesson from the Gospels, the Creed, 
the Sermon, and after this the Lord’s Supper.” 

“Calvin sought in every possible way to simplify the service. 
According to the order established by him in Geneva in 1543 
and since retained (especially in the French Reformed churches) 
with slight alterations, a confession of sin pronounced by the 
minister at the altar-table constituted the beginning. This was 
followed by singing Psalms, at the end of which the minister 
appeared in the pulpit and commenced with an extemporaneous 
prayer which concluded with the Lord’s Prayer. Then followed 
the reading of the text, and after that the sermon. After the 
sermon, in case the Lord’s Supper was not administered on ac- 
count of the lack of communicants, there was another prayer 
which likewise ended with the Lord’s Prayer, then the Creed 
and the Benediction, whereupon a short hymn by the congre- 
gation ended the service.” 

As the (German) Reformed Church diverged gradually from 
Zwingle’s bald sacramental positions towards the higher views 
advocated by Calvin, in like manner did they accept Calvin's 
rather than Zwingle’s liturgy as the model after which they for- 
mulated their church service. Accordingly the (German) Re- 
formed churches of the Palatinate, at the time of the adoption 
of the Heidelberg Catechism, in 1563, also introduced the 
church service compiled by Calvin, with slight modifications, 
and the Palatinate Liturgy became the standard of worship in 
the (German) Reformed churches of both Europe and America. 
Under the changed circumstances and Puritanic surroundings 
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in this country, the (German) Reformed, like the Presbyterian, 
departed from the liturgical mode of worship, to which their 
fathers were accustomed in Europe, and adopted the extempor- 
aneous mode prevalent in this country. A reaction, however, 
began nearly fifty years ago, culminating eventually in the adop- 
tion of the Mayer, the Provisional, and subsequently of a Re- 
vised Liturgy by the Easton Synod. 

The following statements furnished us by Rev. Charles G. 
Fisher, Superintendent of the Reformed Publishing House in 
this city, compiled from official reports and the minutes of syn- 
ods, show the successive stages and progress of the liturgical 
movement in its rebound from extemporaneous worship. 

“Worship, in the use of prescribed forms, is not a new thing 
in the Reformed Church. Liturgies, of some sort, have had 
place within it from the beginning. They belonged to its church 
life in Europe, and they came over with the same church life to 
this country. At the same time, they were held to be a fair 
subject all along for change and improvement. No liturgy was 
considered to be of perpetual force, even for the particular coun- 
try or province in which it was used; much less for other coun- 
tries. The liberty of primitive times here was practically as- 
serted, as the proper liberty of the Protestant Church. The old 
Swiss Liturgies were in this way changed. The old Liturgy of 
the Palatinate became antiquated, even in the Palatinate itself. 
There was a movement all along, in other words, towards the 
realization of something in worship, which it was felt had not 
been fully reached in existing forms. The grossly unliturgical 
tendencies of later times (Rationalistic in Germany, Methodistic 
in this country), belonged themselves to this movement. But 
they had no power to bring it to rest. They only served to 
urge it onward in its course, by deepening the sense of a want 
which they had no power to satisfy, and by causing it to be 
felt, that the true satisfaction for this want must be sought in 
some other way. Hence, among the “pious desires” of the 
Reformed Church in America, we find at work all along, very 
sensibly felt, the wish for a satisfactory Liturgy. The old Pa- 
latinate service was nor satisfactory; and none of the services 
brought over from Europe, during the last century, were satis- 
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factory. At the same time, the deeper consciousness of the 
Church refused to settle into contentment with the modern in- 
novation of totally free prayer. Such worship had, indeed, 
forced itself into use on all sides; but the true genius of the 
Church, at bottom, resented it as something foreign and strange; 
and its voice was still heard, though in more or less smothered 
accents, calling out for a Liturgy that might be worthy of the 
name. 

“It was in response to this call, that the J/ayer Liturgy, as it 
is called, made its appearance in 1837; the respectable work of 
a truly respectable man. But, as all know, it failed to satisfy 
the Church, * * because ‘it was unhappily not constructed 
after the pattern of our older Liturgies,’ and was ‘too much of 
an accommodation to the spirit of the times,’ for the Church 
was all the time feeling after something better; and the Mayer 
Liturgy proved a flat failure, just because it was not something 
better, but the same thing in fact—the continuation of a mode 
or manner of worship, which it was felt the life of the Church 
had outgrown, so as to need now a different style of worship 
altogether. . 

“Some years passed after this, before any serious movement 
was made towards getting out a better Liturgy. In the view of 
many, the matter was not held to be of any very great account. 
They were willing to abide by the system of free prayer. But 
there was in the Reformed Church somehow the power of a 
different spirit, that would not be kept down, but still cried, 
‘Give us a Liturgy, whereby we may be able to worship God, 
like our fathers, with one mouth, as well as with one heart.’ ” 

The classis of East Pennsylvania at length took action on 
the subject, expressing its dissatisfaction with the J/ayer Litnr- 
gy, and recommending that either the Palatinate Liturgy or 
some other should be adopted. The synod, which met at Lan- 
caster in 1847, submitted the subject to the classes, which re- 
ported favorably to the synod, at Hagerstown in 1848, which 
placed the matter in the hands of a special committee, Dr. J. 
H. A. Bomberger chairman. This committee reported to the 
synod at Norristown in 1849, vindicating at large the use of 
liturgical forms, and recommending the appointment of a com- 
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mittee, to present a plan or schedule of a liturgy, at its next 
meeting. The report was adopted and a Liturgical Committee 
appointed, of which Dr. J. W. Nevin was chairman, and Drs. 
Schaff, Heiner, Wolf, Bomberger, Harbaugh and Berg, were 
members. At Martinsburg in 1850 this committee reported 
progress, and at Lancaster in 1851, that they had done noth- 
ing more. Dr. Nevin resigned the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee and Dr. P. Schaff was appointed in his place. In 1852 
at the Synod in Baltimore, he (Dr. Schaff) reported a plan 
of such a liturgy as was proposed, set forth the principles on 
which it should be constructed, and offered some specimens of 
what it was expected to contain. In this report the ground was 
taken distinctly, that the new liturgy ought not to be shaped 
simply after modern models reaching back no further than the 
Reformation; that among these later schemes of worship refer- 
ence ought to be had to the old Palatinate and other Reformed 
liturgies of the sixteenth century; but that the general basis of 
the work should be the liturgical worship of the primitive 
Church, as far as this can be ascertained from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the oldest ecclesiastical writers, and the liturgies of the 
Greek and Latin churches of the third and fourth centuries. 
Should the principles proposed be wisely carried out, the report 
adds, it is hoped that by the blessing of God a liturgy might 
be produced at last, which would be a bond of union, both with 
the ancient Catholic Church and the Reformation, and yet be 
the product of the religious life of our denomination in its 
present state. 

In 1855, at Chambersburg, the committee reported progress, 
and in 1857 presented the Provisional Liturgy, which was unan- 
imously adopted by the Synod. In 1864 the Synod resolved 
that a committee be appointed to revise the Provisional Lit- 
urgy, and the work was entrusted to the old Liturgical Com- 
mittee, which in 1866 presented a liturgy to the Synod, under 
the title of “An order of worship of the Reformed Church,” 
which was subsequently adopted, and has remained unaltered 
and still continues to be approved and used by the pastors in 
the conducting of public worship, and the administration of 
other ministerial acts. 
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While the liturgical movement, inaugurated by the Eastern 
Synods of the (German) Reformed Church, was agitated and 
felt more widely in that section of the country, it, nevertheless, 
extended its influence also over the territory of the synods of 
Ohio, and of the Northwest, which adopted another directory 
of worship in 1869 entitled “Liturgy of the Reformed Church,” 
and received the sanction of the General Synod of the Church. 
The committee say that “whilst the liturgical formularies used 
by our fathers, have been reproduced and changed, so as to 
adapt them more fully to the present wants and altered circum- 
stances of our congregations, great care has been taken to pre- 
serve their true spirit and life.” From this it appears that the 
compilers of this liturgy went back no farther than the Refor- 
mation for the matter and forms introduced into it. On the 
other hand, the liturgical commitee which prepared the “Order 
of Worship,” referred to above, went back to primitive anti- 
quity and had reference also in its preparation to the forms of 
worship used in the churches of the first four centuries. As a 
consequence, there is considerable difference in their respective 
orders of worship, and other forms for the performance of min- 
isterial acts. The former is more generally followed in the Re- 
formed churches in the East, and the latter in those of the 
West. 

LITURGICAL REACTION IN THE (DUTCH) REFORMED CHURCH. 

The (Dutch) Reformed Church, whose seat was in Holland, 
although it adopted, in common with the German Reformed, 
the Heidelberg Catechism was, nevertheless, more rigidly Cal- 
vinistic, as its acceptance of the “Canons of Dort” prove. As 
a consequence, it followed the liturgy of Calvin rather than 
that of Zwingle, in the preparation of its formularies of wor- 
ship. The following historic statements, taken from the Preface 
of Public Prayer prepared by Rev. C. W. Baird, already quoted, 
present the source and character of the principal formularies of 
worship, adopted by the Church of the Netherlands. 

“In Holland as early as 1566, the liturgy of Calvin, after va- 
rious modifications, came into general use. It was in 1574, 
however, that a decree of the Synod of Holland and Zealand 
established it as the universal order of worship. Though dif- 
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fering more than any other of the Reformed rituals from the 
original, this liturgy will yet be seen, by its general structure 
and pervading ideas, to belong to the same category, and de- 
rive its characteristic features from the same source. It has 
been in prevalent use, since its promulgation, among all the 
churches of the Netherlands. The forms for the ordinary ser- 
vices of worship have in part become obsolete; but the more 
essential offices of Communion, Baptism and Ordination, are 
still celebrated both in the mother country and in her colonial 
possessions of South Africa and the East Indies, as well as in 
the United States.” 

The Dutch, like the German Reformed and Presbyterian 
churches in this country, departed under Puritanic influences 
from the liturgical, and adopted the extemporaneous mode of 
worship. The reaction in the Presbyterian and German Re- 
formed Churches thirty years ago, affected at the same time the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and in 1853 a liturgical movement 
was inaugurated, looking to the revision of its liturgies and the 
improvement of its worship. The history of the origin, stages 
and culmination of this liturgical movement, which we subjoin, 
were furnished us by Rev. C. E. Crispel, D. D., late Professor 
in the Dutch Reformed Theological Seminary, at Holland, 
Michigan, and now pastor of the Reformed church at Spring 
Lake, N. Y. 

“Our historical position is, without doubt, that of a Reformed 
Presbyterian and Liturgical Church! neither falling into the 
formality of Episcopacy, nor into the baldness of Puritanism. 
So we have stood for over two centuries, and so we stand to- 
day, Zhe Evangelical Presbyterian Liturgical Church. 

“In 1853 a movement to revise and improve our Liturgy was 
commenced. The first report, making great alterations in the 
Sacramental Forms, and adding several xew forms, was pre- 
sented in 1854; and the whole subject was freely and at great 
length discussed at every meeting of the Synod for several 
years. 

“The result reached in 1859 was that in the form for the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, the words ‘That he was in- 
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nocently condemned’ were changed into ‘That he, although 
innocent, was condemned.” 

“After this result the Liturgical question was iz gutetu till 
1868, when another movement was made, and it was ‘Resolved, 
That a committee be appointed to revise our Liturgy, so that 
it may more fully meet the wants of the Church.’ The com- 
mittee appointed was enlarged in 1870, and in 1871 reported. 
Their report was ‘accepted and ordered to be printed in the 
minutes of the Synod.’ 

“In 1874 the Liturgy, as revised and enlarged by this com- 
mittee, was presented to the Synod. It contained ew forms 
for the reception of baptised members,—for the installation of 
ministers—for the laying of corner-stones,—for the dedication 
of churches, and for the Burial of the dead. 

“These several additional offices were, in 1876, sent to the 
Classes for their consent to have them printed in connection 
with the standards, not, however, as authoritative and impera- 
tive formulas, but as specimens embodying the sense of the 
Church in reference to the most edifying mode of rendering 
these services. 

“The consent of the Classes was given, and in 1878, when as- 
certained, it was resolved that these forms be printed in con- 
nection with our standards. 

“In 1882 an edition of the Revised Liturgy ‘as constitution- 
ally adopted,’ and as authorized to be printed, with appended 
Psalms for responsive reading, was presented to the Synod by 
its Board of Publication, and Synod recommended it for use in 
the churches.” 

In a recent number of the Vew York Times the following no- 
tice, announcing the introduction of the service of the revised 
liturgy referred to above, into the Collegiate Dutch Reformed 
churches of the city, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Synod. 

“A new responsive service is to be introduced early in De- 
cember into all the churches under the charge of the Consis- 
tory of the Collegiate Dutch Reformed Churches of this city. Of 
late, however, there has been a desire expressed among the 
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members of the Reformed Church to return in part to the old 
form of worship which existed in the early days of the Church, 
both in Holland and in this country. At a meeting of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Church, which was held last June, it was rec- 
ommended to the several churches that they should introduce 
the reading of the Psalter into the service, as well as to follow 
more closely the Liturgy of the Church, and a form of the 
Psalter and Liturgy which had been revised by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose was adopted by the Synod. Several 
churches in New Jersey and New York have already followed 
the recommendation of the Synod, and the movement in favor 
of more liturgy in the churches has become general in Re- 
formed Church circles. The order of service adopted by the 
Consistory of the Collegiate Churches will be as follows: Prayer; 
salutation; reading of commandments; hymn; reading of Psal- 
ter by the minister and responses by congregation; offertory; 
anthem by choir; prayer; hymn; sermon; prayer; hymn and 
benediction. At the evening service the Apostles’ Creed will 
be recited by the congregation in place of the reading of the 
Commandments. The Psalter is arranged in a slightly differ- 
ent manner from that of the Episcopal Church, the divisions 
being made with reference to the idea expressed and with no 
regard to the verses.” 

An intelligent layman gave the following explanation and 
reasons for the return to the old liturgical form of worship, 
prevalent in Holland. 

“Mr. Henry R. Bookstaver, a member of the Consistory of 
the Collegiate Churches, said yesterday, in regard to the change 
in form of service, that many of the church members had for a 
long time wished to go back to the old mode of worship, the 
general opinion being that it would cause a greater love for the 
Church. The Presbyterian form of service tended rather to a 
love for the minister than the Church, as in that service the ser- 
mon was the most important feature. Consequently, when a 
minister of especial ability was over the Church it would pros- 
per, but otherwise there was not so much interest manifested. 
Mr. Bookstaver also said that in the old church worship there 
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was a great deal of music, and that all the congregation took 
part in it. Even thanks before and after meat were set to mu- 
sic, and it was a question but what the benediction was sung in 
the churches in Holland, as it was also set to music. In adopt- 
ing a new service the churches were simply returning to the 
old traditions of the Church. He also said that the prayers in 
the Church liturgy would probably be more generally used. It 
is probable that all the Reformed churches in the city and vi- 
cinity will soon adopt the same form of worship.” 


LITURGICAL WORSHIP AMONG THE METHODISTS. 


Rev. John Wesley, the distinguished founder of Methodism, 
was a minister of the Anglican Church, and accustomed to the 
use of the service and forms of the Book of Common Prayer. 
As he remained in connection with the Established Church, and 
only aimed at a true, spiritual reformation, he neither got upa 
new confession, nor prepared a new liturgy. The liturgical po- 
sition and mode of worship used and approved by Wesley, and 
the societies bearing his name in Great Britain, and the his- 
tory of worship in the Methodist Church in this country, are 
so tersely given by Bishop Simpson, of this city, that we sub- 
join the following letter, received from him in response to our 
request. 

“PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29th, 1883. 

“Rev. Dr. Conrad: Dear Sir :—Mr. Wesley, as you know, 
was a minister in the English Church. As such in special ser- 
vices when he preached in the church he used the prayer book, 
in private houses and in the fields he did not. The lay preach. 
ers he appointed, he did not consider ministers in the legal 
sense of the word; he did not require them to use the services. 
In this country the Methodist members were united in societies 
only before 1778. They did not claim to be churches nor did 
their preachers administer baptism or the Lord’s Supper. Dur- 
‘ing the Revolutionary War the English preachers generally left 
this country and the Methodist societies were without sacra- 
ments. They asked help from Mr. Wesley. With the assist- 
ance of Dr. Coke, he ordained as Deacon and Elder, Mr. Vasey 
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as one of his preachers, and, assisted by some clergymen, he 
ordained Dr. Coke, who was a priest in the English Church, as 
Superintendent or Bishop. In these services the form for the 
ordination of Deacons, Priests and Bishops in the English 
Church was used. On sending these ministers to America he 
made an abridged copy of the English prayer-book, omitting 
various phrases which he disliked. In the organization of the 
M. E. Church at the close of 1784, Mr. Asbury was ordained 
Superintendent according to the same form, and a number of 
preachers were ordained Deacons and Elders. At that time 
Mr. Wesley’s prayer-book was used and continued to be for 
some years. The gown was also worn, but for some cause, 
probably the sparseness of the population, the lack of churches, 
and the opposition of those who had been trained in other 
churches, both the gown and the prayer-book ceased to be 
used. The forms of baptism, of the Lord’s Supper and matri- 
mony and the burial of the dead were incorporated into the 
discipline, and have ever since remained as the liturgy of the 
Church. In 1860 forms were added for layitig corner-stones 
and the dedication of churches. We have no other liturgical 
services except that, in a few congregations the Psalms are read 
responsively, and in still fewer congregations the Apostles’ 
Creed is occasionally recited, and the Gloria Patri is sung. But 
there is very little liturgical tendency in the Church. I have 
furnished you these notes simply for your own use, that you 
need not be troubled in referring to the various works for the 
several facts. I may add that in England the Wesleyans have 
since Mr. Wesley’s death introduced into the societies the 
abridged forms of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and in large 
cities the English morning service is now used in many of the 
churches. In the afternoon or evening they do not use the lit- 
urgy. Wishing you success in your work, 
Yours truly, M. Simpson.” 


SPORADIC LITURGICAL OUTCROPPINGS IN AMERICA, 


The same influences which have brought about the liturgical 
development in the churches before mentioned have, in a greater 
or less degree, reached and affected other denominations, and 
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led individual pastors and congregations belonging to them to 
become dissatisfied with their purely extemporaneous worship, 
and induced them to introduce responsive readings of the 
Psalms and other portions of Scripture, the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed in concert, and the preparation of 
liturgical programmes for anniversaries, Christmas, Easter, and 
Thanksgiving days, both in the Sunday-schools and churches. 
The Essay of Dr. Hitchcock and the Article of Dr. Hopkins, 
have set Presbyterians to thinking, writing and discussing wor- 
ship and its forms. The following notices under the caption of 
“The signs of the times” appeared in the Pwdlic Ledger, of 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday, Dec. 12th, 1882. 

“At the meeting of Presbyterian ministers yesterday the ques- 
tion, “In what Way should Great Church Festivals be Recog- 
nized in the services of our Churches?” was discussed by Revs. 
H. O. Gibbons, Dr. Beggs, Dr. Johnstone, Augustus A. Smith 
and Rev. Mr. Lees.” 

“The United Presbyterian Ministerial Association met with 
Rev. J. B. Dales presiding. The question, “Does Presbyterian- 
ism admit of a Ritual?” was discussed by Revs. Alexander 
Blackie, James Price, A. T. McDill, J. A. McDowell, Archibald 
Crawford and others.” 

At the recent celebration of the Anniversary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of New York, a student of Har- 
vard University at Cambridge, in giving an account of the reli- 
gious condition of the institution, referred to a change intro- 
duced into the services at Morning Prayers, and the happy results 
that followed. “A year ago,” says he, “the character of the ser- 
vice underwent a radical change. The time was changed from 
quarter of eight to an hour later, and a more interesting form 
introduced, including responsive readings from the Psalms and 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. Thus, from a service before 
breakfast, in the cold and dark, in the winter, it has become a 
pleasant way for beginning the day. The change in attendance 
was remarkable, and the great majority of the students are now 
regular attendants.” 

The Baptists, in Great Britain, differing from the Puritans on 
the subjects and mode of Baptism, came out from them, and 
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organized separate congregations. They, nevertheless, adopted 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, with the exception of those 
articles which define Baptism and Church Polity. Accepting 
radical Congregationalism in government, and extemporaneous 
worship from the Puritans, their descendants have inherited 
their prejudices against the use of all forms of prayer, and all 
liturgical services in public worship. The same influences, 
however, which have developed liturgical tendencies and reac- 
tions among the Congregationalists, Presbyterians, German and 
Dutch Reformed Churches in this country, have also reached 
the Baptists, and resulted in liturgical outcroppings, here and 
there, among their congregations. The doxology was intro- 
duced into the Madison Avenue Church, New York, years ago, 
and is now sung at the beginning of divine worship in many 
other Baptist churches. The Lord's Prayer is also repeated in 
concert, the Psalms read responsively, and scriptural chants sung 
in some of the largest and most intelligent Baptist churches in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other cities. Dr. Boardman, 
pastor of the Baptist church at Broad and Arch streets in this city, 
besides the above, prepared a special programme of exercises for 
Thanksgiving Day, embracing antiphonal readings and other 
parts, in which the people take part, both in prayer and praise. 
And in the Baptist Madison Avenue church, New York, the con- 
gregation appointed a committee to consider the expediency of 
making a change in its order of public worship. This committee, 
after pointing out the deficiencies of the present extemporaneous 
mode of worship and the desirableness of making an improve- 
ment in it, came to the conclusion that “the recital of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed and singing of the Doxology in the morning service, 
and the responsive reading of the Psalms would be acceptable to 
the church,” and “suggested the following arrangement for the 
evening service: 1. Anthem; 2. Invocation, or Psalm; 3. 
Hymn; 4. Scripture; 5. Gloria in Excelsis, or Chant; 6. Prayer, 
concluding with the Lord’s Prayer, in which all will join; 7. 
Hymn; 8. Offertory; 9. Sermon; 10. Hymn; 11. Prayer; (2. 
Benediction.” 

The following extract from the report of the committee, re- 
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veals the consciousness of the inadequacy of impromptu extem- 
poraneous worship to satisfy the devotional spirit of intelligent 
Christians in all parts of our country, and the general longing 
for some better way of worshiping God in his sanctuary : 

“The reproach is often urged against that type of religious life 
which is supposed to prevail outside of liturgical churches, that 
it lacks the adorative element ; that it is eager towards man and 
careless towards God; that it makes us too apt to call our- 
selves ‘hearers’ rather than ‘worshipers.” ‘Dissenters,’ Charles 
Kingsley once said, ‘go to chapel chiefly to hear sermons; 
and one of the most honored in the ranks of those he referred 
to admitted that there was ‘enough of truth in the statement to 
excuse this mistake’ of the critic. ‘We are in danger,’ he says, 
‘not of laying too much stress upon preaching, but too little on 
other parts of the service.’ That the danger is a real one there 
will be few to deny. In our forms and arrangements of wor- 
ship but little provision is made for the worshipers. They are 
invited to offer their praise to God in the hymns, but beyond 
this their voices are silent, and transfer to the organ the pas- 
sionate melodies of the opera. The Scriptures are read to them; 
the prayers are made for them, and unless the minister have the 
capacity and the gifts for such a conduct of the service as shall 
enlist their devotional feeling, they are passive, and listen rather 
than worship. It is not strange, under such circumstances, that 
the services should come to be regarded as the only reason for 
attendance at church, and that persons should be less punctual 
at its services than at a concert or lecture. This is a tendency 
which is inseparable from such an arrangement. For this rea- 
son the Reformed Church is returning to the use of the liturgy 
which has been very generally neglected for years. Our Pres- 
byterian brethren are also asking for something similar in their 
own church; while not a few in our own denomination are wish- 
ing for such changes in the order which is usually observed as 
shall satisfy the craving for devotional expression which is felt 
by very many, and keep the congregation reminded that the 
Sunday services are not less for worship than for religious in- 
struction and impulse.” 

Dr. Bridgman, the pastor, we understand, has taken decided 
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ground in favor of liturgical forms and the participation in their 
use by the people in their public worship. Similar outcroppings 
are observable in Baptist Sunday Schools, and the leaven of lit- 
urgical worship, will without doubt, extend to other churches and 
Sunday schools, and culminate in a general improvement of pub- 
lic worship among the Baptists. 


LITURGICAL WORSHIP IN AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS., 


The liturgical tendencies and reaction, to which we have re- 
ferred above, began to manifest themselves first in the worship 
of the Sunday-schools of this country. The favor with which 
the innovation was received had led to the introduction of re- 
sponsive readings, the repetition of the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer, as well as the introduction of special liturgical exercises 
at anniversaries, on the festival days of the ecclesiastical year, 
together with, in some churches, a regular liturgical service for 
Sunday-schools. The bearing and influence which this has al- 
ready had, in creating a desire for a similar improvement in the 
public services in the congregation, and which it is also destined 
to have in the future, can readily be determined. Children 
trained in these Sunday-schools, and becoming accustomed to 
participate in these responsive services, will not be satisfied 
with a bald, extemporaneous worship, and will either secure a 
change in the worship of the denomination to which they be- 
long, or failing in this, unite with another in which they can 
take part in the service of the sanctuary. This aspect of the 
subject was touched upon by the several writers already quoted. 
The following extracts will show the significance which they 
respectively attach to the influence of the prevalent exercises in 
our Sunday-schools, in determining the character and mode of 
worship in the American churches. 

Dr. W. T. Buddington says: 

“It is, in this connection, a strong reason for introducing this 
use of the Psalms into the public worship of God in the great 
congregation, that the children in the Sunday-schools have long 
been accustomed to it, and having been brought up to it, they 
will enjoy and profit by this participation in the service. It will 
be a new and tender bond binding together old and young, 
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parents and children, in the common worship of God, before 
whom disparity of age dwindles to a point. This, at least, is 
certainly true, that if it be wrong or inexpedient for adults to 
worship in this way, it is quite as much so to train our children 
to it in the Sunday-school. But it will not be easy to extir- 
pate the practice from our schools; it has approved itself, by 
experience, to superintendents and teachers, and it has already 
accomplished much by enlisting in the worship the hearts of the 
children, along with their voices.” 

Dr. R. D. Hitchcock says: 

“A liturgy, it has been said, is for children. Very well. 
What place have we now for children but in the Sunday-school ? 
And by acts of responsive reading, light secular singing, amus- 
ing anecdotes, annual parades and picnics, the institution is kept 
agoing, you need not be told. This whole Sunday-school in- 
terest will have to be taken in hand by and by for review and 
revision. Children who now go to the Sunday-school, but not 
to church, will be brought also to church. And one of these 
days, though not probably till we are all gone, there will be a 
form of public service, which shall suit the matured and cultured 
none the less for suiting also the immature and uncultured. In 
this matter of public worship we have yet to learn, and we shall 
learn, that what is really best for anybody is best for every- 
body.” 

Dr. S. M. Hopkins says: 

“The Presbyterian clergy will continue to preach better than 
others. They will perhaps stick to the rigid ritual of the short 
prayer and the long prayer; they will wear themselves out with 
manifold labors to retain and save their people; and the irre- 
pressible demand for a service in which they can take some 
share, will continue to steal away the hopefullest part of them. 
And this has become the more inevitable since we have begun 
to acquaint our children—rather unwisely, if we mean to go no 
further—with the beauty of a liturgical service. In many Sun- 
day-schools responsive reading of Scripture, and some brief 
service of prayer, and on Easter-day, at least, an elaborate rit- 
ual service has been introduced. The worthy pastors and super- 
intendents who ventured on these innovations, did not reflect, 
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perhaps, that they were educating their children for the Epis- 
copal Church. The ‘bareness’ of the church worship—for some- 
how or other this term seems to suggest itself quite naturally 
to Presbyterian writers—presents a disagreeable contrast, to the 
impressible young nature emerging from the warm atmosphere 
of the Sunday-school room. They will not easily lose the fla- 
vor of the more attractive service.” 

The lay correspondent of the Presbyterian already quoted 
forecasts the worship of the Church of the future in the follow- 
ing forcible manner: 

“The ‘coming Church,’” says he, “i. e., the Church of the 
next fifty years, will be liturgical, or else the order of nature 
will be reversed, and effects no longer follow causes. If the 
children in our public schools are ¢arefully taught vocal music 
will there not be a vast increase in the next twenty or thirty 
years in the number of women and men who understand and 
enjoy music, and who will insist on having a better style of 
music in their churches? If the children in the Sunday-schools 
of our churches are in the habit of singing their Sunday school 
hymns to the accompaniment of the piano, the cabinet organ 
and the cornet, will they not insist on having musical instru- 
ments in the churches when they come to manage things there ? 
Let any one examine the programmes of the Christmas festi- 
vals, the “anniversaries, the Easter services, even the form of 
introductory in many of our Sunday-schools, and ask himself 
what is likely to be the effect of such education. It is doubtful 
whether the elders of the church are consulted in the prepara- 
tion of these responsive or antiphonal services, but can any one 
doubt as to what will be the effect of this training? Will these 
young people, who are accustomed to alternate reading of the 
Psalms in Sunday-school, be content, when they become men 
and women, to sit passive and dumb in a church-service when 
the pastor does all the praying and the choir do all the singing ? 
The masterly discourse, better though it may be, and generally 
is, than can be heard in other churches than ours, is not in it- 
self worship, is not the prime object of the church service, as 
has been asserted. The grand object of the church service is 
prayer and praise, and the Presbyterian Church will never ac. 
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complish her glorious mission until,along with her well-equipped 
pastors, she carries a people who express their devotions in 
prayer and praise.” [TO BE CONCLUDED. } 


>_> <- 
ARTICLE II. 
THE ULTIMATE GROUND OF KNOWING AND BEING, 


By PRESIDENT DAvID J. HILL, Lewisburg, Pa. 





All forms of presentative, representative and elaborative 
knowledge are elements of experience that we may think of as 
contingent ; that is, they might not have been parts of our ex- 
perience. It is easy to believe that our experience might have 
been different. There are certain implied forms of knowledge, 
however, that cannot be thought of as contingent, but must be 
considered as necessary. Thus if anything is experienced it 
must be the experience of some dcing, there must be some cause 
of the experience being what it is, there must be some point of 
space where the experience is had, and some period of #me 
when it takes place. These are the necessary conditions without 
which all experience is impossible. 

A logical antecedent is something which is the necessary con- 
dition of something else. A chronological antecedent is some- 
thing that precedes another in time. Grouping presentative, 
representative and elaborative knowledge together under the 
designation “empirical knowledge,” it is evident that the consti- 
tutive realities, being, cause, space and time, are the logical an- 
tecedents of empirical knowledge but that empirical knowledge 
is the chronological antecedent of a knowledge of constitu- 
tive reality. In other language, empirical knowledge implies 
certain constitutive relations as the conditions of its being pos- 
sible ; but empirical knowledge precedes constitutive knowledge, 
because these constitutive relations are revealed only through 
empirical knowledge. Constitutive knowledge is the last to be 
realized and formulated in distinct propositions, but the consti- 
tutive relations which it makes known exist as the necessary 
conditions of all experience whatever. Let us consider these 
four elements of constitutive knowledge, being, cause, space and 
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time, and the Ultimate Ground of Knowing and Being on which 
they depend. 
I. BEING. 

The reality of being is affirmed in the first primary affirma- 
tion of the soul, “Something is,” and is the necessary correlate 
of knowledge. The reality of being is incapable of proof, for 
it is the condition on which all proof rests. The denial of it is 
also impossible, for the affirmation of its non-existence would 
have no basis on which to rest. Being, considered as real, is 
substance. Qualities which are known in consciousness and are 
attributed to being, are attributes of being. Whatever is known 
is thus known under the relation of substance and attribute. 
Substance is known as the constitutive condition of all experi- 
ence, for that which experiences and that which is experienced 
must be. Attributes are apprehended in experience, and are 
the phenomenal elements of it, and are necessarily referred to 
substance as the reality of which they are manifestations. 

As our experiential knowledge of substance is obtained 
through its attributes, we are warranted in discriminating as 
many kinds of substance as there are antithetical and inconvert- 
ible groups of attributes. These are two: 

1. Matter, having the attributes of space-occupancy, impen- 
etrability and sense-presentation ; and 

2. Spirit, having the attributes of self-conscious intelligence, 
sensibility and volition. 

These two groups of attributes are both antithetical and in- 
convertible. 

As examples of their antithesis take the following: Matter 
is not known to possess intelligence, sensibility or volition. No 
chemical synthesis has succeeded in so combining the elements 
of matter as to endow them with these powers. On the other 
hand, spirit is not known to fill any portion of space, though it 
has location in a bodily organism. No material element is 
known to be lost when the spirit leaves the body. Spirit is not 
known to be impenetrable; but, on the contrary, the greater 
the number of ideas possessed by the soul, the greater the num- 
ber it is capable of receiving. The states of the self-conscious 
spirit, such as hopes, joys, fears, desires, sentiments, concepts, 
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judgments, etc., are not known as occupying space, or as being 
capable of sense-presentation. 

The inconvertibility of the two groups of attributes is admit- 
ted by all eminent scientists. The physical forces,—heat, light, 
electricity, chemical action, gravity, and probably nervous force, 
—are convertible into one another; so that, beginning with any 
one, the others can be produced. Thought, feeling, and voli- 
tion are not thus correlated with the physical forces. Not only 
has the experimental production of any form of consciousness 
been thus far impossible, but Professor Tyndall says: “The pas- 
sage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is unthinkable.” 

By the tests of antithesis and inconvertibility, therefore, we 
distinguish matter and spirit as different substances. 

While the resolution of spirit into matter, or of matter into 
spirit, is to the human mind impossible, the comprehension of 
the essential nature of either is equally so. The least compo- 
nent of matter isan atom. If the atom does not occupy space, 
that is, if it is not extended, no accumulation of atoms can have 
extension ; that is, it cannot occupy space as phenomenal mat- 
ter does. But if the atom does occupy space, it has dimensions 
and consequently must be capable of further division, in which 
case it would not be an atom. But an atom must either occupy 
space or not, therefore it is inconceivable ; for if it does occupy 
space it is not an atom, and it cannot be an atom unless it does 
occupy space. A similar difficulty rises in the effort to conceive 
of spirit. A unit of spiritual existence is an individual. If an 
individual does not occupy space, it exists nowhere. But if it 
does occupy space, it has extension, which isa property of mat- 
ter, and therefore cannot be a spirit. Buta spirit must either 
occupy space or not, therefore it is inconceivable ; for if it does 
occupy space it is not a spirit, and if it does not occupy space it 
exists nowhere. We do, however, know both matter and spirit, 
but we know them phenomenally, not essentially. They are 
finite modes of being whose essence is hidden from us in the 
depths of the Self-existent Being that sustains them both. Both 
are known with equal certainty, and whatever destroys our 
knowledge of the one, likewise destroys our knowledge of the 
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other. If spirit is not entitled to be regarded as a substance, 
matter loses its claim also. If the one is only phenomenal, the 
other is equally so. That both are in a certain sense only phe- 
nomenal, we shall presently see. 

Being is known to us as finite and infinite. Finite being is 
known as comprehended by consciousness. Infinite being as af- 
prehended in consciousness. Hamilton holds that consciousness, 
being itself finite, cannot know the infinite. The finitude of 
consciousness excludes the comprehension, but not the appre- 
hension of infinite being. Infinite being is known as the neces- 
sary correlate of finite being. Hamilton considers the infinite 
a “negative notion,” that is, an impotency of thought. As an 
object of knowledge, infinite being is positive, for it has a posi- 
tive content. “The infinite,” considered abstractly, that is, an 
infinite nothing, is indeed an empty negation, inasmuch as it is 
the mere denial of limits without anything positive to which 
they are denied. Infinite being, however, is not an empty ne- 
gation, for it designates positive being without limits. It 
should be distinctly noted that infinite being is not an image, 
for an unlimited image in a finite consciousness is an impossi- 
bility. It is not a coucepz, for a concept of infinite being could 
not be formed without knowledge of infinite being, and in that 
case infinite being would be known immediately and not as a 
concept. It is not a sum of finite being, for no sum of finite 
parts can make an infinite whole. It is known as the necessary 
correlate of finite being. 

The Agnostic tendencies of Mr. Herbert Spencer makes his 
testimony on this point especially interesting. He says: “Our 
notion of the limited is composed, first of a consciousness of 
some kind of being, and secondly of a consciousness of the lim- 
its under which it is known. In the antithetical notion of the 
unlimited, the consciousness of limits is abolished; but not the 
consciousness of some kind of being. It is quite true that in 
the absence of conceived limits, this consciousness ceases to be 
a concept properly so called; but it is none the less true that it 
remains as a mode of consciousness. If, in such cases, the nega- 
tive contradictory were, as alleged (by Hamilton), ‘nothing else’ 

Vor. XIII. No. 2. 30 
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than the negation of the other, and therefore a mere nonentity, 
then it would clearly follow that negative contradictories could be 
used interchangeably: the unlimited might be thought of as anti- 
thetical to the divisible; and the indivisible as antithetical to the 
limited. While the fact that they cannot be so used, proves that 
in consciousness the unlimited and the indivisible are qualita- 
tively distinct, and therefore positive and real; since distinction 
cannot exist between nothings. The error (very naturally fallen 
into by philosophers intent on demonstrating the limits and 
conditions of consciousness) consists in assuming that con- 
sciousness contains nothing but limits and conditions; to the 
entire neglect of that which is limited and conditioned.” (“First 
Principles”, p. 90). 

The knowledge of phenomena is relative, that is, we know 
phenomena only in certain relations. Hamilton and others 
maintain that all our knowledge is relative, and that we have 
no knowledge of absolute being. That all our knowledge is zm 
relations, is undeniable, but it does not follow from this that we 
have no knowledge of absolute being. Absolute being does 
not necessarily exist out of all relations, but out of the relation 
of dependence. The absolute, in its proper sense, is the inde- 
pendent, as contrasted with the dependent. All our phenome- 
nal knowledge is of dependent being, for phenomena are not 
self-existent or self-originated. But we also know absolute be- 
ing, or being that is self-existent, as the necessary correlate of 
dependent being. If there is dependent being, there is being 
upon which it depends. This cannot be in endless regression, 
for this is but setting up an infinite number of supports, with 
no foundation for any of them. The absolute is not a phenome- 
non, but the ultimate constitutive ground of phenomena. Ab- 
solute being is not the sum of dependent being, for no accumu- 
lation of dependencies can make independence. Internal rela- 
tions within the absolute itself are not excluded, however, for 
these do not involve dependence, if the absolute is self-deter- 
mining. 

Here again Spencer’s view of the subject has a special interest. 
He says : 
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“Observe in the first place, that every one of the arguments 
by which the relativity of our knowledge is demonstrated, dis- 
tinctly postulates the positive existence of something beyond 
the relative. To say that we cannot know the absolute, is, by 
implication, to affirm that there is an absolute. In the very 
denial of our power to learn what the absolute is, there lies hid- 
den the assumption that it is; and the making of this assump- 
tion proves that the absolute has been present to the mind, not 
as a nothing, but as a something. Similarly with every step in 
the reasoning by which this doctrine (the relativity of knowl- 
edge) is upheld. The noumenon, everywhere named as the 
antithesis of the phenomenon, is throughout necessarily thought 
of as an actuality. * * * If the non-relative or absolute is 
present in thought only as a mere negation, then the relation 
between it and the relative becomes unthinkable, because one 
of the terms of the relation is absent from consciousness. And 
if this relation is unthinkable, then is the relative itself unthink- 
able, for want of antithesis: whence results the disappearance 
of all thought whatever,” (Id. pp. 88, 91). 


Il. CAUSE. 


The general idea of a “cause” is that without which an event 
called the “effect” cannot be. Aristotle distinguishes four kinds 
of causes: efficient causes, or the agencies by which a change is 
made; fixal causes, or the ends for which acts are performed ; 
material causes, or the substances of which things are made; 
and formal causes, or the plans embodied in what is done. We 
may simplify our discussion of cause by confining ourselves to 
efficient and final causes; inasmuch as material causes can be 
resolved into a form of substance, and formal causes into effi- 
cient cause grouped for some end or final cause. 

1. Philosophers have held different views concerning the nature 
of efficient cause. The following views have been advocated : 

(1). Resolution of cause into antecedent and consequent. Ac- 
cording to Hume, and he is followed by Brown and the two 
Mills, our idea of cause is nothing more than a connection estab- 
lished in the mind, by experience, between phenomena that have 
occurred as antecedent and consequent in time. There is no 
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known tendency in phenomena to produce one another; but by 
being repeated in a certain order they awaken in us the belief 
that they are inseparably connected. We call the antecedent 
“cause” and the consequent “effect.” On this principle, day is 
the cause of night, and in the child’s mind A is the cause of B 
in the alphabet ! 

(2). Resolution of cause into subjective expericnce. Maine de 
Biran holds that we have an immediate knowledge of cause in 
our consciousness of our own acts, from which we infer that 
events outside of consciousness are also caused. It cannot be 
denied that we are conscious of the exercise of power, and so of 
being efficient causes. This, however, does not warrant us in 
concluding that all external phenomena are produced in like 
manner. An inference of this kind is an induction in which 
from the narrow data of consciousness we draw a general con- 
clusion. But no induction is valid except upon the assumption 
of the law of universal causation, which is the very conclusion 
that this induction aims to establish. 

(3). Resolution of cause into a relation of concepts. Kant and 
other German philosophers have resolved cause into a mere 
form of thought, thereby awakening doubt as to its real object- 
ive existence. It is thus reduced toa relation between concepts 
only, but it is not a relation between things. This is an erro- 
neous reference of the relations of being to the relations of 
knowledge, whereas the relations of knowledge depend wholly 
for their validity upon the relations of being. 

(4). Resolution of cause into an impotency of mind. Hamilton 
advances a most singular explanation of the idea of cause. He 
holds that, having once thought of being, it is impossible to 
think of it as not existing. It must be thought of as existing 
in time. We cannot, therefore, think of it as not being in any 
period of past time or any period of future time. Thus we have 
a certain complement of being that could not have originated 
from nothing in the past and cannot be annihilated in the future. 
The phenomena presented in this complement of being at any 
time can, therefore, be realized only as modifications of the phe- 
nomena of past time. The present phenomena we call “effects” 
and the past phenomena “causes.” Our idea of cause is thus 
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the result of our inability to think being non-existent. This is 
not in reality so much an impotency as it is a necessity of 
thought. It would be very ridiculous to call thinking an zwpo- 
tency not to think. After all, Hamilton’s statement is only a 
very awkward expression of the fact that we are unable to think 
of something as originating from nothing, which is only saying 
that every event must be thought of as caused. 

This leads us to the law of universal causation, “Every event 
has a cause,” as a constitutive principle of knowledge. It can- 
not be the result of induction, but is a necessary constitutive 
correlate of phenomenal being. As Hamilton has shown, an 
unconditioned event is unthinkable. Among conditions we 
must distinguish two kinds. Some are efficiently productive of 
the event. Others are necessary only in the sense that the 
event would not happen if they did not exist. The first, or ac- 
tive conditions, are causes in the proper sense. The others, or 
passive conditions, are occasions. Ifa child is in the street, and 
is hurt by a run-away horse, the blows from the horse are the 
cause of the child’s injury, and its being in the way is the occa- 
sion of its injury. 

All phenomena, being events, are conditioned. The facts of 
human experience, the birth and development of every living 
creature, and the formation of the earth and the sidereal uni- 
verse, are all phenomena that have appeared as an ordered suc- 
cession of events, and all are conditioned. These finite phe- 
nomena imply as their constitutive correlate, unconditioned 
cause. This unconditioned cause is not an event, but the neces- 
sary condition of all events. Its origination in time would be 
an event, so we are compelled to think of it as self-existent and 
eternal. It may be said that each particular event is explained 
by its own natural and particular cause ; and that, therefore, no 
unconditioned cause is necessary. But each finite cause is itself 
an event and needs to be accounted for. Thus we are either 
compelled to an endless regress, in which each phenomenal 
cause needs to be accounted for, or to accept as the correlate of 
conditioned phenomena unconditioned cause. In the former 
case, the law of causation remains in the end unsatisfied, for we 
have a series of events without a cause. In the latter case, we 
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reach that which does not require to be accounted for, since by 
hypothesis it is unconditioned. 

The late Professor Diman has expressed this doctrine admira- 
bly. He says: 

“The objector may urge, ‘I hold to causation, but why must 
I believe in a first cause? What greater difficulties are there 
in an infinite succession of causes than in an original and self- 
existent cause? Both are absolutely incomprehensible; both 
raise difficulties which I cannot solve. But why compel me to 
choose one of these dilemmas rather than the other ?? The ob- 
jection, at first sight, seems plausible, but loses its force when 
we reflect that an infinite series does not make a cause, and 
cause is precisely what reason here demands. The real alter- 
native does not lie between an infinite series and a first cause, 
but between accepting a first cause or rejecting the idea of 
cause altogether. We are familiar enough with the notion of a 
proximate or secondary cause, and we may form the conception 
of an indefinite succession of real causes, yet all this does not 
satisfy our idea of cause. The only true cause is a first cause ; 
when, therefore, the universe is thrown back upon an infinite 
succession, there is a violation of the fundamental principle of 
reason. For an infinite succession of causes rests, by the very 
hypothesis, upon no cause. Each particular cause rests, indeed, 
upon the next, but the whole rests on nothing.” (“The Theis- 
tic Argument,” p. 85). 

Unconditioned cause, then, is not discovered as the last term 
in a series of causes. A first cause in this sense is only a finite 
cause, for the known universe is finite, and we cannot require 
more in the cause than there is in the effect. The argument 
known as the “cosmological argument” is logically faulty, inas- 
much as it attempts to infer an unconditioned cause from a 
series of finite effects. As Kant has shown, the cause of the 
world need not be greater than the world. Unconditioned 
cause is known as the correlate of conditioned cause, not merely 
the antecedent of a series. Its antecedence alone would only 
make it a cause prefixed to other causes, and so nothing but an 
extension of the series. The difficulty would then only be post. 
poned, not removed. But if we accept the reality of uncon- 
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ditioned cause, we do not need to postulate an infinite series of 
causes, or even to extend the series beyond the first cause in 
the series actually known to exist. Although we may then 
abandon the regress at any point where our knowledge is ex- 
hausted, it is not necessary that the regress should be aban- 
doned at any particular point so long as we can supply a con- 
ditioned cause, We do not arrive at the knowledge of uncon- 
ditioned cause as we might arrive at an effect from a postulated 
cause by a process of logic. It is not reached by any process 
of inference. It is a necessity of thought in the very process of 
thought, and in the application of the law of universal causa- 
tion. It is that on which the law of causation itself rests, for 
without it the law of causation fails of universality, and so falls 
short of being a law. If it be not accepted as the cause of the 
whole series of conditioned causes, these causes are uncaused, 
and the law of causation fails. 

2. Final cause is thus explained by Aristotle: “Another sort 
of cause is the end, that is to say, that on account of which the 
action is done; for example, in this sense, health is the cause of 
taking exercise. Why does such a one take exercise ? We say 
it is in order to have good health; and, in speaking thus, we 
mean to name the cause,” (“Physics,” lib. ii., c. 3). It is the final 
cause that is inquired after in the question, Why? and What 
for? Efficient causes are regarded as determing present effects 
from the past; that is, my previous strength is the efficient 
cause of my taking exercise, without which I could not take it. 
Final causes are regarded as determining present eflects from 
the future; that is, 1 would not take the exercise if it were not 
for the health I hope to gain by it. As Kant has expressed it, 
final cause requires “the predetermination of the parts by the 
idea of the whole.” 

The maxim, “Every being has an end,” was stated by Jouf- 
froy as a constitutive principle, coordinate with the law of uni- 
versal causation. Without denying its constitutive validity, we 
prefer to consider this maxim as a special form of the law of 
causation. Adaptations are among the common phenomena of 
experience. They surround us on every side. They are effects, 
and have to be accounted for like other effects, but they belong 
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to a special class. They differ from unrelated phenomena in 
implying that, in the production of one object, as for example 
the eye, there was a combination of efficient forces with refer- 
ence to something other than itself, for example, light. In this 
adaptation is disclosed a reference to an end, vision. 

There are certain terms that need to be distinguished in or- 
der to enable us to apply the principle of final cause and show 
how it is related to efficient cause. These are as follows: 

(1). Chance. Affirming that an event has come by chance, is 
not a denial that it has had an efficient cause. The doctrine of 
chance does not, therefore, exclude efficient causes or uncondi- 
tioned cause as the condition of these. “Chance is the combi- 
nation of several systems of causes which are developed each in 
its own series independently of the others.” Thus, two men 
start from their homes to go about their affairs, each without 
reference to the other. They meet by chance, because two un- 
connected systems of forces bring them together. If, however, 
a third person sends for them at the same time, they meet by 
his design. 

(2). Adaptation. A fitness of one thing for another is called 
adaptation. It may be a chance adaptation, but where the 
points of fitness are great in number, the element of chance is 
excluded by the number of probabilities against chance. Other 
adaptations are designed. When chance is excluded by the 
calculation of probabilities, design is the only remaining hy- 
pothesis. 

(3). Order. A regular succession or arrangement of events 
or objects involves what we mean by order. A fixed and un- 
changing order does not need to be accounted for, except as all 
phenomena have to be referred to the unconditioned. A new 
or variable order, however, does need to be accounted for. Or- 
der can never be produced by chance, for the conditions of 
chance necessitate perpetual change, and change ruled by chance 
produces disorder. 

(4). Correlation. When parts of a whole are related to one 
another as ends and means, they are said to be correlated. Kant 
says: “The organized being is the being in which all is recipro- 
cally end and means. Thus, the human body as an organism 
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is a correlated whole, in which each organ is at once an end 
and a means. Here adaptations multiply so as to exclude 
chance as the combining cause, and necessitate the hypothesis 
of design. 

(5). Convergence. There are cases where a number of adap- 
tations converge upon a single point, marking it as the end 
toward which all the efficient causes have worked. Thus all 
parts of so complicated a structure as the eye are means to the 
one end of sight. Here the past has been determined by an 
end that has relation to the future. The idea of the organ has 
existed before the organ, and in the process of growth the organ 
has been adapted to its function by the converging determina- 
tion of many efficient causes. 

Final cause implies as its necessary conditions: (1). Fore- 
knowledge of the énd before the causes are combined for its 
realization ; (2). Determination to realize the end; (3). Supre- 
macy over all the efficient causes by which as means the end is 
realized. These conditions are fulfilled only in the existence of 
self-determining intelligence. Self-determining intelligence is, 
then, the constitutive correlate of organized being. 

To this doctrine of final causes there is but one scientific ob- 
jection, and that is violently insisted upon. It is, that final 
causes are anthropomorphic. Efficient causes, it is said, are 
necessary to account for all phenomena; but final causes exist 
only in the mind of man. But are efficient causes, as known or 
knowable by the mind of man, any less anthropomorphic? In 
truth, no explanation can satisfy the mind of man but one that 
is anthropomorphic, for that alone can be an explanation to 
man which resolves phenomena into terms of his own nature 
and experience, and what is this but anthropomorphism? When 
Strauss and Haeckel speak reproachfully of final causes because 
they are anthropomorphic, they should remember that efficient 
causes, as known and reasoned about by man, are not less an- 
thropomorphic. In order to reason correctly, must man abne- 
gate the very rational nature by which alone he is able to rea- 
son at all? The reason why mechanical forces alone do not 
explain the universe to man is precisely this: they are not an- 
thropomorphic enough to account for man. 
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But the attribution of thought and purpose to external nature, 
it is said, cannot be justified on the ground of not otherwise 
being able to account for man, for we do not know what the 
resources of nature may be without the supposition of conscious 
intelligence. It may be that nature possesses a power that 
cannot be rightly described as intelligence, because it is of a 
higher order than intelligence; and may reach ends by other 
than purposive processes, because capable of something higher 
than a purpose, as understood by us. This is the suggestion 
of Herbert Spencer. It is enough, in response to this, to know 
that there is a correspondence between the processes of the 
soul and the external powers that move and combine the ob- 
jects of knowledge. If we can arrive at the true relations of 
things outside of ourselves by combining our ideas according 
to the laws of thought, it is certain that those things are gov- 
erned and arranged in their actual and objective relations ac- 
cording to the same laws of thought. Ifa fellow-man in Berlin 
and another in Paris reach the same conclusions that I do in 





America, it is sufficient evidence of our community of nature in 
so far as the laws of thought are concerned. But subjective 
thought can and does reach objective truth in the predictions 
and anticipations of science. Does it not then follow that ob- 
jective realities are regulated by the same laws of movement 
and combination, but more infallibly, as the subjective ideas ? 
If the mind of man is an imperfect microcosm, in which combi- 
nations run fart passu with those in the external macrocosm, 
is it not true that the thought of man, when correct, is but the 
transcript of thought that is not his own, but which was before 
his, regulates his, and is above his ? 


Ill. SPACE. 

Every finite being has position, or is somewhere. Position, 
considered apart from the properties of matter, is a point, hav- 
ing location, but not dimensions. Position, however, is a rela- 
tion between bodies, being determined by direction. This is 
indicated by a line connecting the points of position. A line 
possesses length, but not breadth or thickness. As such a line 
may be divided into parts, bodies are separated by distance, 
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which is represented by the number of lines of a certain stand- 
ard length contained in the line drawn between the bodies. 
Lines may be so combined as to form surfaces, which have 
length and breadth, but not thickness. Surfaces may be so 
combined as to form solids, which have position, length, breadth 
and thickness all combined, that is, magnitude. Points, lines 
and surfaces are concepts derived from bodies. Bodies co-exist 
in the relations of position, direction and distance. Bodies may 
be conceived as not existing ; but if they exist at all, they must 
exist in these relations. These are necessary conditions of ma- 
terial existence. They are grouped together under the name 
Space. 

Much confusion has resulted from the failure to distinguish 
properly between space, extension and immensity. They should 
be discriminated as follows: Space is a relation of co-existence 
between finite forms of being. Extension is the attribute of 
continuity in matter. Immensity is the attribute of immeasura- 
bility in infinite being. 

Space is either a substance, an attribute or a relation. It is 
not a substance, for it has no attributes. It is not an attribute, 
for it exists where there is no substance. It is a re/ation merely. 
If all finite substances were annihilated, extension and space 
would both cease to be, and only immensity would remain. 
There would be no boundary anywhere, for there would be 
nothing limitable. If one atom were created, extension would 
reappear. If two atoms were created, there would be position, 
direction and distance, that is, space. 

Kant has denied that space is objective and real, resolving it 
into an internal form of the mind. In reply, it is sufficient to 
say that Kant assumes that because space is a form of the mind 
it cannot be anything else. The refutation of the whole Kan- 
tian subjectivism is found in the affirmation of consciousness 
that the non-ego has relations of co-existence. The truth in 
Kant’s doctrine is, that space is not only objective and consti- 
tutive, but also a subjective form. Real space is the relation 
between real forms of being. Ideal space is the relation between 
purely subjective ideas. Thus all the products of imagination 
are arranged in space. Vast cathedrals, whole cities and em- 
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pires, even the entire sidereal universe, are thus faintly repre- 
sented in space in the human consciousness. In the flight of 
the imagination from the earth to the most distant star, the 
conscious subject does not leave the narrow boundaries of a 
few inches, the dimensions of his cranium. Here are both earth 
and star in ideal diminutiveness, and the microcosm of the brain 
is but a reproduction of the macrocosm of the celestial spaces. 


IV. TIME. 

Every phenomenon begins at some instant. It constitutes 
one of a series, and appears in an order of succession. Succes- 
sion involves the relation of antecedence and consequence, that 
is, phenomena are distinguished as before and after. A single 
instant gives us one, or unity. By the addition of units we ob- 
tain a numerical quantity. There are concurrent successions of 
phenomena, the successive instants of which may be numbered. 
Taking one of the units as a standard, these quantities may be 
measured by the number of times the standard is contained in 
the quantities. A phenomenon beginning at some instant may 
also end at some instant. Its continuance from the beginning 
to the end is called its duration. All phenomena have dura- 
tion. As related to one another, they exist in the relations of 
antecedence and consequence. Phenomena may be conceived 
as not existing; but if they do exist, they must exist in these 
relations. These are necessary conditions of phenomenal exist- 
ence. They are grouped together under the name Time. 

We must distinguish between the following: Time is a rela- 
tion of succession between phenomena. Duration is the attri- 
bute of continuance in phenomena. Eternity is the attribute of 
unlimited duration in infinite being. 

Time is not a substance, or an attribute, but a ve/ation be- 
tween phenomena. It is, then, like space, both objective and 
subjective. Time is both real and ideal. Objective time is 
real, subjective time is ideal. Yet, as each one’s life is among 
his own ideal creations, 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial.” 


V. THE ULTIMATE GROUND OF KNOWLEDGE. 
We have now seen that all our knowledge implies and neces- 
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sitates certain constitutive principles. These may be summar- 
ized as follows : 

(1). The principle of Being. This involves the reality of In- 
finite and Absolute Being. 

(2). The principle of Cause. This involves the reality of 
Unconditioned Cause and Intelligent Cause. 

(3). The relation of Space. This was seen to be nothing 
more than the relation of co-existence between finite forms of 
being. 

(4). The relation of Time. This was seen to be nothing more 
than a relation of succession between phenomena. 

Now, eliminating the relations of space and time, which are 
negations except for phenomenal being, we have the principles 
of Infinite and Absolute Being, and Unconditioned and Intelli- 
gent Cause, as the two constitutive foundations of knowing and 
being. These are, however, only different aspects of the same 
Reality, for cause is being in action. They are, therefore, one 
in essence. Unifying these constitutive principles in thought 
as they are in essence, we are compelled to end with the neces- 
sary constitutive ground of all knowing and being, the Infinite, 
Absolute, Unconditioned, Intelligent Reality —Gop. 

Critics of the Hamiltonian school of thought may say at this 
point, “The union of intelligence with Infinite and Absolute 
Being produces a contradiction, and therefore cannot be allowed 
in accordance with the laws of thought.” But wherein is the 
contradiction ? It will be answered, (1). Intelligence is in its 
essence a limitation ; (2). Space and time set limits to the action 
of intelligence ; (3). Human freedom sets a limit to intelligence. 

To these apparent difficulties we offer the following answers : 
(1). Finite intelligence is, indeed, limited; but this does not de- 
fine the nature of intelligence. Hamilton has shown clearly 
that all discursive thought is a limitation and conditioning, and 
this may be even extended to sense-perception. Kant unfolded 
a great truth when he showed that all human perception is a 
synthesis of internal form and external matter, but this cannot 
include the form’s consciousness of ¢se/f. Self-consciousness 
does not involve limitation, except as the self is limited. An 
unlimited self, capable of self-consciousness, would not thereby 
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be limited. Why, then, is it affirmed that intelligence is in its 
essence a limitation? Consciousness of all that is, would not 
be a limitation; for, by hypothesis, there would be nothing by 
which to limit it. (2). Space and time do not set limits to a 
consciousness that is co-extensive with all being, for space and 
time are only relations between the forms of finite being. Nor 
do they limit the Infinite Being any more than they do Infinite 
Consciousness. As relations they do not exzs¢ outside of the 
finite universe. Beyond it they are simply xothing. It wasa 
grave error of Samuel Clarke to regard space and time as in- 
destructible attributes of God. As we have seen, they are 
neither attributes nor substances. Outside the universe of mat- 
ter they are negations, which the human imagination has retfed, 
and thereby made itself endless trouble. (3). Human freedom 
is a fact of human consciousness and experience. It does not, 
however, present a limit to infinite knowledge. Free action is 
not uncaused action. Its cause is in the self-determination of 
the soul. This determination consists in a choice between al- 
ternatives. Choice is not an absolute and autonomous power. It 
acts upon forces outside of the determining self, and in accord- 
ance with the laws and conditions of those forces, or not at all. 
Besides, the self is an entity and possesses a character. In other 
terms, it is subject to the conditions of its nature. Thus both 
the external alternatives that are presented and the disposition 
of the self-determining agent are terms of knowledge to the In- 
finite Consciousness, and so all the factors of action are known. 
How, then, can it be affirmed that human freedom is a limita- 
tion to Infinite Consciousness, in such a sense as to exhibit a 
contradiction and thus invalidate the concept ? 

The reconciliation of infinitude and intelligence is also the 
reconciliation of infinitude and personality. It is argued by a 
certain school of Agnostics that personality is essentially finite, 
and that the supposition of an infinite person is untenable, be- 
cause it is a destruction of personality to sweep away its limita- 
tions. It is sufficient to add to what has already been said on 
infinite intelligence, that, so far as our knowledge goes, person- 
ality expands and becomes real as limits are removed, in the 
progress from the lowest to the highest forms of intelligence. 
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The idea of God thus formed is a concept,* inasmuch as it is 
a product resulting from the grouping of attributes in an object, 
but it is none the less a valid idea, for it is a necessary concept. 
Our idea of God is not God, but neither is our idea of a man 
the man himself. Corresponding to this concept is the real 
Being, and this is the truth of realism. The idea is not the ob- 
ject, and this is the truth of conceptualism. The concept is 
denominated and preserved by a name, and this is the truth of 
nominalism. 

The concept of God is without the characteristics of sense- 
knowledge. Phenomenal manifestations of God are possible, 
but they are only phenomenal. Our knowledge of God is con- 
stitutive, but our experience of Him must be empirical. As an 
Intelligent being God is known to be a Person. His works 
and acts reveal His character, as those of human persons do. 
The following are His modes of manifestation : 

(1). The constitution of nature, including our human nature ; 

(2). The historic development of the world and of man; 

(3). The disclosures of fact and law through chosen individ- 
uals of the race, who have been the organs of special revelation ; 

(4). The experimental communion of the soul with God as 
an Indwelling Presence. 

As Infinite, Absolute, Unconditioned Intelligence, God is re- 
lated to the universe of finite being. As Infinite and Absolute, 
He cannot be identical with it, limited by it, or dependent on 
it. The universe, however, was originated by Him, is sustained 
by Him and is superintended by Him. He stands related to it, 
then, as Creator, Conserver and Providence, 

Creation is the act by which the finite universe was origina- 





*On page, 233 it was asserted that the knowledge of infinite being is not 
a concept, but a form of immediate knowledge. That assertion is not in 
contradiction to the assertion that the idea of God is a concept, for the fol- 
lowing reason: The idea of God is a complex form of knowledge in which 
various attributes are grouped together and held as belonging to one be- 
ing. Our knowledge of infinite being in consciousness is not properly 
speaking an immediate knowledge of God, because it is knowledge of in- 
finite being only. When, by further analysis, infinite being comes to be 
known as absolute, unconditioned and intelligent, the summation of results 
is a concept. 
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ted. Creation is not an uncaused event. It is not the origina- 
tion of something from nothing. It is not the modification of 
pre-existing material. It is the volition of Infinite, Absolute 
Unconditioned Intelligence. As Intelligent, God could conceive 
the universe. As Unconditioned, He could condition it as He 
conceived it. As Absolute, He would not be dependent on pre- 
existent material. As Infinite, He would find no limitation of 
His purpose that the universe as conditioned should be. Crea- 
tion is, therefore, the volitional act by which God realized His 
plan in phenomenal being. 

As phenomenal being is by nature dependent, it never ceases 
to be so, and accordingly the conservation of the universe de- 
pends upon the continued will of God. He chooses to sustain 
its elements and forces in a fixed order, which we call the “order 
of nature,” by uniform rules of action which we call “natural 
laws.” At any time, however, these may be transcended when 
it is His will to transcend them. 

Events have ends as well as causes. As every event is one 
ef a series, it follows that all are so superintended as to ac- 
complish the end that they are intended to produce. This does 
not destroy the freedom of finite creatures, although it requires 
that they be limited and sometimes defeated in their plans. 

Matter and spirit are incomprehensible as essences, but they 
are known as antithetical and inconvertible phenomena. Con- 
stituted as we are, we can think of them only as phenomena, 
having their existence from a source outside of themselves. 
Thus our difficulties in the apprehension of atoms and individ- 
ual spirits, which are the only instances in our analysis where 
contradictions have appeared, melt away when we refer them 
to the volition of the Ultimate Ground of Knowing and Being, 
and our ontology is at once complete and harmonious. We 
discover also that in the attempt to prove the being of God 
men have been inverting the trifle order of procedure. We are 
unable to prove His existence, because it is the ground of all 
proof and of all knowledge, the foundation on which all experi- 
ence and all logic rest. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRESENCE OF THE 
BODY AND BLOOD OF CHRIST IN THE LORD'S SUPPER, 


By J. G. Morris, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


It is thought a brief treatise upon this subject would be ac- 
ceptable to many of our people who have no time to read larger 
books and to whom the doctrine is not yet clear. Some have 
conceived prejudices against it for reasons that need not be 
stated, but yet who are open to conviction and who would like 
to be Lutherans not only in name but also in doctrine. 

This year, commemorative of the four hundredth anniversary 
of Luther’s birth, is thought to be specially appropriate for the 
publication of a plain tract upon the Lord’s Supper. During 
this year, doubtless, many writings of great historical interest, 
will be issued by some of our clergy, but this distinctive doc- 
trine of our Church, which is perhaps the least understood by 
many of our good people, deserves special consideration. 

An attempt is here made to set it forth in all its scriptural 
simplicity, so that the plainest reader may be able to judge of 
its scriptural origin, of its essential importance to a proper un- 
derstanding of the whole redemption work of our Lord and of 
its cheering and consoling influence upon the devout believer. 

In presenting this subject to the earnest enquirer we shall 
consider first what ts meant by the real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ, and secondly what are the proofs of the doctrine ? 


|. WHAT IS MEANT BY THE REAL PRESENCE OF THE BODY AND BLOOD 
OF CHRIST ? 

The question here proposed, you know, has been the occa- 
sion of many unhappy dissensions among Christians, and hence 
it is the more important to explain it properly, so that all may 
know what we Lutherans teach and believe agreeably to the 
words of the institution —what we understand by the real pres- 
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ence, so that all misapprehension and erroneous conception of 
the doctrine may be avoided. 

Let us, after the fashion of the old writers, 

First, Consider what is zo¢ meant by the real presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in this sacrament. 

t. We do not mcan that this presence consists in an essential 
change of the elements of bread and wine into the body, flesh, 
blood, soul and divinity of our Lord, as the Romish doctrine of 
Transubstantiation teaches: We do not believe that there is a 
conversion or transformation of the whole substance of the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ, but we believe that 
the bread remains bread and the wine remains wine, entirely 
unchanged in their properties and accidents, that is, in every 
thing which constitutes them what they really are. Such a - 
change is not alluded to in the words which Christ or the Apos- 
tle employs, but the exact contrary is taught. Our Lord does 
not say, 7ake, eat, this is my transformed body; Jake, drink, 
this is my transformed blood, but simply, 7#zs is my body, 
This is my blood: Hence, dread in the Holy Supper continues 
to be real dread, and the w7ne, real wine, but do¢i are the means 
by which the body and blood of Christ are conveyed to us. 
Hence, also Paul in 1 Cor. 10: 16, does not speak of any such 
change but still calls and describes the external, visible elements 
in the holy Sacrament as dread and wine, when he says: “The 
cup of blessing (the blessed cup) which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the 4/ood of Christ? the dread which we break 
is it not the communion of the dody of Christ? and in chap. 
11:28: But let a man examine himself and so let him eat of 
that dread and drink of that cup.” If there had been any trans- 
formation of the elements, the bread could no longer be called 
bread, as he calls it, nor could the bread be called the commu- 
nion of the body of Christ, nor the cup, the communion of the 
blood of Christ. Our Lord teaches in the words of consecra- 
tion, that which is imparted to us in the Sacrament, is “he body 
that was given for us and the blood that was shed for us, so that 
it cannot be body and blood that were before transformed out of 
bread and wine. 

The early Christian Church knew nothing of this Romish 
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error and it grew into prominence only by degrees as the Church 
degenerated, and it was as late as the year 1215 that the word 
transubstantiation was first used. 

2. We do not mean that the presence of the body and blood of 
Christ consists in a local or physical inclusion in the bread and 
wine, or a commingling of them into one mass, such as belong 
to natural bodies. We do not believe in any physical or local 
presence whatever. The bread does not coalesce with the body 
and the wine with the blood into one substance. There is no 
assumption of the elements into the humanity of Jesus. This 
doctrine in theological language is called /mpanation or Con- 
substantiation, which our Church has always rejected, though 
our opponents unjustly charge us with holding it. This view 
is as opposite to the plain words of the institution, as the error 
above refuted. It is not said, 7ake, eat, in this bread ts included 
or enclosed my body; in this cup ts included (or enclosed) my 
blood, but simply, Zhis ts my body, this is my blood: For al- 
though with the bread and wine, the body and blood of Christ 
are communicated to us, we must not conceive the gross idea, 
that the body and blood of Christ are /oca/ly enclosed in the 
elements, or are in their essence combined, or mingled together. 
Great injustice has been done to our Church by men who have 
accused us of holding this doctrine, but it is because they do 
not understand what we teach or wilfully misrepresent us. It 
is true, that there has been used by some of our old theologians 
this language, that “2, with and under the bread and wine, the 
body and blood of Christ are imparted to us,” but by these 
words, they understand nothing more, than an intimate sacra- 
mental union of the body and blood of Christ in these visible 
emblems, so that not only bread and wine but at the same time 
mm the distribution of such bread and wine and wth the same 
and é4y partaking of them, the true body and blood of Christ 
are communicated unto us. 

The Form of Concord says, “It is said that the body and 
and blood of Christ are wzder the form of bread and wine, and 
mm the supper,” not to imply a local conjunction or presence. 
* ¥* «Our first reason for using the phrases * * is by 
them to reject the popish transubstantiation and to set forth 
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that the substance of the bread is unchanged’’—and Dr. Krauth 
in The Conservative Reformation p. 763, forcibly adds, “The 
words ‘under’ and ‘in’ are meant to teach that the bread which 
we break and the cup we bless are the Communion of the body 
and blood of Christ, that is, communicate that body and blood 
to us; or in other words, we revive the body and blood with 
the bread and wine or “zz” or “ander” them as a medium. By, 
in, with and under the act of receiving the sacramental bread 
and wine truly and naturally, we receive the body and blood of 
Christ, substantially present, truly and supernaturally, after a 
heavenly and spiritual manner. We may here with great pro- 
priety also add the expressive language of Luther: “We poor 
sinners are not so foolish as to believe that Christ’s body is in 
the bread, in the gross and visible manner, like bread in a bas- 
ket or wine in a goblet, as some charge us with believing for 
the purpose of amusing themselves at our simplicity, but we 
hold the straightforward belief that his body is there, as his 
words plainly indicate. When the Fathers and we sometimes 
say, The body of Christ is zz the bread, we simply mean to ex- 
press our belief that the dody 2f Christ is there and hence we 
may allow the use of the phrases, He is zz the dread, He is the 
bread, He is where the dread is, or any other analogous lan- 
guage you may choose. We will not quarrel about words, but 
the meaning remains the same and that is, ‘hat it is not mere 
bread that we partake of in the Sacrament but the body of 
Christ.” 

3. Neither do we mean that in the Lord’s Supper, we partake 
of his body and blood by a gross, carnal, or natural cating and 
drinking. 

This is called by theologians, the Copernaitisch mode, because 
as is recorded by John 6, our Lord rebuked the coarse, literal, 
carnal views of the people of Capernaum, who misapprehend- 
ing him, asked, How can this man give us his flesh to eat ? 

When Christ used the words, Take, eat, this is my body ; 
Take, drink, this is my blood, it is plain that he did not wish to 
be understood in a natural, carnal sense, as if his disciples gath- 
ered around the table, were really to attack his living natural 
body or to drink his blood in a natural way. But as he was 
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present to them not only according to his viszdle, natural per- 
son but also according to his personal union, that is, his divine 
human nature,and thus in an exalted and divine manner, he 
could in such way communicate his body and blood to his dis- 
ciples. In John 6, Jesus does not speak even of a sacramental 
partaking of his body and blood, for the sacrament had not yet 
been instituted but he speaks only of a sfiritwal partaking, 
which is done by faith. Hence in verse 63, “The flesh, that is, 
such a gross, carnal conception—profiteth nothing, but the 
words, which he utters, they are spirit and life.” These words 
says Luther, were spoken about a year before the Lord’s Sup- 
per was instituted and hence they cannot refer to it. At least, 
the phrase, the flesh profiteth nothing, cannot be understood of 
our Lord’s body, for he does not say, zy flesh profiteth nothing, 
but simply “te flesh, &c., but in verses, 54-56, he speaks of Ais 
flesh and blood quite differently ; “Whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, hence the words, ‘The 
flesh profiteth nothing,’ must be regarded as a rebuke of the 
vulgar, carnal sense which the Capernaites gave to his lan- 
guage.” 

Our church has always looked upon this view with abhor- 
rence, but on the contrary has taught that by the sacramental 
eating and drinking, we understand a supernatural, invisible 
participation of the true body and blood of Christ, as not those 
of a mere man, but also as those of the Son of God. 

4. Nor do we believe that the presence of Christ consists in a 
mere figurative representation, that ts, that the bread only repre- 
sents or signifies his body and that the wine only represents or 
signifies his blood. 

This view is opposed to the language of the institution. It 
does not say, Take, eat, this represents my body or is a sign of 
it, (and so of the wine), but it speaks of an actual, real and true 
existence. This zs my body; This zs my blood; That which 
only represents or signifies a thing, is not the thing itself. Here 
Christ is speaking of his dody that was given for us, and of his 
blood that was shed for us, so that his language cannot be un- 
derstood of a mere sign or of a figurative body and blood. 

This view is also contrary to the nature and character of the 
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New Testament. True, in the Old Testament, the sacraments 
and sacrifices were “shadows and images” (signs) of “good 
things to come,” Heb. 10:1; Col. 2:17, but in the New Testa- 
ment is the substance itself. Thus in the Old Testament, the 
Paschal lamb represented, signified, prefigured Christ, but in the 
New, Christ is really the Paschal lamb, that was slain for our 
sins, 1 Cor. 5:7. If then, in the Holy Supper, these were noth- 
ing more than mere external sigus of a covenant, there would 
be no difference between the Old and New Testaments, which, 
however, the Scriptures so distinctly specify. There would also 
be no difference between the Paschal lamb and the Holy Sup- 
per, whereas our Lord instituted it only after partaking of the 
Paschal lamb and thereby the latter was abolished (‘finished,”) 
as a Sacrament of the Old Testament. On the contrary, in the 
Holy Supper as a Sacrament of the New Testament, necessarily 
something more is exhibited than a mere sign, otherwise they 
would be the same thing, for we could not understand for what 
purpose, Christ ordained and did not perpetuate that of the 
Paschal lamb. Of the latter, it could properly be said, this ref- 
resents my body, but of the New Testament Sacrament it is 
said, This zs my body. Indeed, the sigus of the Old Testa- 
ment as such, would have been more expressive than those of 
the New. The slaying of the lamb “in the evening,” the shed- 
ding of its blood, the preparation of it whole without a bone 
being broken and the eating of it, accompanied with certain 
ceremonies, would have more impressively set forth the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, than the bread and wine in the Holy 
Supper. 

If we interpret the words of Christ “my body” to mean sym- 
bol of my body, then it follows that not his body, nor his blood 
“was given for us” but a symbol of his body and blood, and 
hence we have a symbolical and not a real atonement, in other 
words, Christ’s death is no improvement of or advance beyond 
the sacrament of the Paschal lamb. 

Zwingli and his followers maintain that the word “is” means, 
“represents, signifies, is a symbol of” but learned men tell us 
that no translations of the Bible, ancient or modern, with any 
pretention to scholarly character, so render the word. No man 
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whose authority is worth any thing has ever dared to insert in- 
to the text of his translation, this is a symbol of my body. No 
impartial dictionary of the Greek assigns such a meaning to the 
word, except that of the rationalist Schleusner and that of the 
Zwinglian Parkhurst and these evidently had the design of pro- 
moting the false doctrine.* No good dictionary of the English, 
Hebrew, or, we may say, of any other language, gives such a 
meaning corresponding to the English verb “to be,” or to the 
Greek equivalent verb. 

Some. passages have been cited to prove that “is” may mean 
“is a symbol of,” for example, I am the door—I am the vine ; 
ye are the branches,—I am the bread of life: Thus Christ 
would say, I am the symbol of a door; I am the symbol of a 
vine; Iam the symbol of bread,” which is absurd. In 1 Cor. 
10: 14, we have, That Rock was Christ; the meaning of which 
is, that the real, spiritual rock that went with the people, was the 
manifested Jehovah, that is, the second person of the Trinity, 
Christ himself, in his pre-existent state. So, when it is said 
that Christ is the door, the vine, the bread, the foundation, the 
corner-stone, &c., the resolution of the expression into what is 
absolutely literal, turns not upon the word “is,” but on the word 
“door,” “vine,” or other noun, as the case may be.t Webster, 
in his dictionary, gives the fifth meaning to the word “door’— 
means of approach—and he quotes as proof that meaning; “! 
am the door, by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved ;” 
that is, that the word “am” does not mean represent, signify, or 
is a symbol of, but that Christ is really and truly, not symboli- 
cally, the door; in other words, he is the real means of ap- 
proaching God.” The same reasoning is to be applied to the 





*Since writing the above, a friend learned in Greek has informed me that 
the last edition of Liddell-Scott accords indeed to e742 the meaning “sig- 
nify,” “import,” but in an entirely different sense from “being an emblem 
or symbol of.” The distinction may be readily seen from the illustration 
given, which translated, is: ‘To say is to speak,” 2. ¢., signifies to speak, 
but not, is a symbol or emblem of speaking. 

+The substantive word “zs” connects the predicate with the subject and 
denotes that that which is offered in the Holy Supper is really and truly 
not only bread but also the body of Christ.”"—Schmidt. 
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interpretation of the other words which Christ uses in describ- 
ing his character. 

The dream language employed in the Old Testament, as the 
three branches (are) three days, Gen. 40:12, The seven good 
kine (are) seven years, Gen, 41:16, and others of similar im- 
port, cannot be successfully quoted against us. 1. The word 
are is not in the Hebrew text. 2. The branches, kine and ears, 
are not real branches, real kine, nor real ears, but the ideals of 
a dream. It is not three branches but the three branches of 
the dream that are three days. 3. Even if “are’’ here meant 
signify, it would have no bearing on the Lord’s Supper, which 
is not the interpretation of a dream. 4. The seven empty ears 
shall be seven years of famine,” Gen. 41:27. Does that mean 
shall signify, as if they did not equally s¢guify THEN? or does it 
mean that the empty ears, if we express what they really and 
are to be, “sha// be seven years of famine.” 5. Would the in- 
ference be justifiable from this dream, that, Take, eat, these are 
seven ears prepared for your food—means, that there were no 
ears but only symbols of ears? Pluck and strip, these are 
branches covered with delicious fruit—does this mean that 
there were no branches, no fruit, but symbols of them?” Who 
would thus interpret these words and it cannot be avoided, if 
you adopt the Zwinglian mode.* 

5. Finally, the presence of the body and blood of Christ wn the 
Lord’s Supper, does not consist in a mere spiritual partaking of 
them, as an act of faith. 

Now, we do not deny the spiritual partaking of Christ in 
itself, but on the contrary, we hold that no one can worthily 
partake of the Sacrament, who does not at the same time par- 
take of Christ spiritually by faith. However, we must clearly 
distinguish between the worthy use and the rea/ nature, or what 
we may call, the substance of this ordinance. For when we 
consider its nature and what is received by the communicant in 
it, we cannot be satisfied with regarding it as a mere spiritual 
reception, because our Lord gives us to eat and drink that which 
he presents in the Supper, so that in partaking of the bread and 





*For a fuller discussion of this branch of the subject, see Krauth, Con- 
serv. Reform., 613. 
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wine, we might at the same time really eat and drink his body 
and blood. He does not say, 7ake and delieve but eat and 
drink. The spiritual partaking of Christ can only be effected 
by faith and believers alone can thus enjoy him, but this can de 
done without the Sacrament. On the other hand, it is said‘of 
the unworthy and unbelieving, that they are guilty of the body 
and blood of Christ, because they do not discern the Lord’s 
body,” (as we shall have occasion to refer to this passage again, 
we shall pass by the further explanation of it for the present). 

It necessarily follows from this, that the unworthy also par- 
take of Christ’s body and blood, though to their condemnation. 
We cannot otherwise conclude from Christ’s words, that in 
them, he included something more than that which believers of 
all ages, yea, even those of the Old Testament enjoyed, other- 
wise, there would have been no necessity for a distinct institu- 
tion. But we know, that all believers both of the Old and New 
Testaments, have at all times sfiritually enjoyed or partaken of 
Christ by faith, as Paul expressly declares of the Israelites, “that 
they drank of that spiritual rock that followed them and that 
Rock was Christ, and that they did all eat of the spiritual meat 
and did all drink of the same spiritual drink,” 1 Cor. 10: 34. 
If then there should be nothing more than a spiritual partak- 
ing, believers of the New Testament would be receiving noth- 
ing more, than those of the Old,—indeed, they would receive 
nothing more than they daily enjoy by faith, and hence, such 
an institution as the Lord’s Supper would be superfluous, if not 
fruitless, which would not be consistent with the wisdom and 
goodness of the divine founder of this blessed ordinance. 

As we have now seen wherein the presence of the Lord in 
the Sacrament does not consist, it is necessary to consider the 
other side and show, 

SeconpL_y, What our Church really does hold to be the true 
doctrine of Christ’s presence in the Lord’s Supper. 

Our Church confesses and believes in the true essential pres- 
ence of the body and blood of Christ, so that to all who partake, 
with the bread and wine, are at the same time imparted an! 
communicated, the real, essential body of Christ, which was 
given for us and the blood of Christ which was shed for us. 


Vor. XIII. No. 2. 33 
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The Augsburg Confession in Art. X, thus expresses it, “Of the 
Lord’s Supper, we teach that the true body and blood of Christ 
are really present under the form of bread and wine, and there 
distributed and received.”* 

This excludes all figurative and substantial presence. We 
may indeed represent to our minds absent objects as though 
present, but they are not really present in their substance, and 
thus faith can represent the body and blood of Christ as pres- 
ent but it cannot bring to pass a real presence. It is imaginary 
and not real. But the body and blood of Christ are present in 
the Holy Supper in such way, that they are really imparted to 
us in the bread and wine. 

Things may also be present by their effects and operations, 
which are not always substantially present at the places where 
their influence is exerted. For instance, the sun has its influ- 
ence upon the earth and fills all space with light, which pene- 
trates to the deepest mines, but according to its substance it is not 
on the earth but far away in the heavens. The body and blood 
of Christ are in the Sacrament not only in their effect and influ- 
ence but in their substance. But such presence, we connect 
with those visible stgus, which according to the words of the 
institution, indicate that what Christ gives us with the bread 
to eat ts his body and what he gives us with the cup to drink is 
his blood; and it is not a figurative or sfzritual body but really 
that body which was given for us and really that blood which 
was shed for the forgiveness of sins. 

“It is a presence of the whole person of Christ, of the divine, 
by its inherent omnipresence, and of the human through the di- 
vine,—a presence, not ideal or feigned but most true, not fleshly 
but spiritual ; not after the manner of this earth, but of the un- 
seen world; not natural but supernatural.”—(Krauth). 

Now, if we are asked, how can these things be? or to explain 
the manner and nature of the presence, our only answer is, that 
it is divine and incomprehensible. We do not see, feel or taste 





*The words “under the form” are not to be understood as meaning, that 
bread and wine do not continue in the holy Supper but only their “form ;” 
this would be papal transubstantiation, but by the form is meant, the visi- 
ble parts or elements of the Sacrament, which are unchanged. 
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the body and blood of Christ in the Sacrament, for we do not 
partake of them in a carnal or Capernaitisch manner, but we 
distinguish them from all other meat and drink and they are 
communicated to in a manner invisible and unsearchable. Nor 
is it necessary that we should know it or grasp it with our weak 
understanding, for it is a mystery and an article of faith, which 
we cannot comprehend, but we are bound to receive it and be- 
lieve it upon the highest testimony.* Hence we believe ina 
true, substantial presence of the body and blood of Christ, al- 
though we do not comprehend the mode, for that is divine and 
beyond human conception. 

Gerhard, as quoted by Schmidt (Hay’s and Jacobs’ admirable 
translation, p. 577) says: “This presence is called Sacramental 
because the celestial object in this mystery is bestowed and pre- 
sented to us through the medium of external sacramental sym- 
bols; it is called ¢rve and rea/, to exclude the figment of a 
figurative, imaginary and representative presence ; swdbstantial, 
to exclude the subterfuge of our opponents concerning the 
merely efficacious presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
this mystery; mystical, supernatural and incomprehensible, be- 
cause in this mystery the body and blood of Christ are present, 
not in a worldly manner, but in a mystical, supernatural and in- 
comprehensible manner. Some of our theologians have called 
it a corporeal presence, but only with respect to the object and 
not at all to the mode; they wish to say by this, that not only 
the virtue and efficacy but the substance itself of the body and 
blood of Christ is present in the Holy Supper ; for they oppose 
this word to spiritual presence as it is defined by their oppo- 
nents, but by no means wish to say thereby that the body of 
Christ is present in a corporeal and quantitative manner.” 








*Luther says, “They want to know how Christ's body is in the bread, and 
if it cannot be explained to them, they deny its presence and yet these 
same men do not know how they open their mouths, move their tongues, 
or grasp a pen in their hands and many other smaller things. I will not 
say anything about their not knowing how they see, hear, speak or live, 
All these things we constantly feel and yet we do not know how they are 
brought about and yet they want to know how Christ's body is in the 
bread and will not let Christ be Master.” 
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But that others may see what has moved us to adopt this 
faith, we must consider the grounds upon which it is established. 


Il. WHAT ARE THE PROOFS OF THE DOCTRINE ? 


1. Our first ground for believing this doctrine, is based upon 
the plain, distinct assurance of our Lord, 7ake, eat, this is my 
body, &c. In these words, he gives instruction to his disciples 
concerning a new institution of which they had as yet heard 
nothing and announces to them its nature and design. For 
without such instruction it would have appeared very strange 
to them, that after partaking of the Paschal lamb and the ordi- 
nary meal, he would offer them a small piece of bread to eat 
and the cup from which to take a sip of wine, as they had al- 
ready enjoyed both to their full satisfaction. Hence he takes 
bread, gives thanks, blesses and separates it from a common use 
and gives it to them with the express direction, 7ake, eat, this 
is my body, thereby indicating that something different and 
more exalted than common bread was given to them, which 
was his Jody and so likewise with the cup. Now, in order to 
make the disciples properly understand what he was teaching 
them, it was necessary for him to employ plain and distinct 
words, otherwise they would not have known what they were 
receiving or what conceptions to entertain respecting it. 

2. We are bound to interpret these words, just as we do 
other passages of Scripture according to their plain, natural 
meaning. It is a fundamental rule of all Scripture interpreta- 
tion, not to depart from the real, natural sense of the language, 
without absolute necessity and when the Scriptures themselves 
direct us to do so. For they were not written after any hu- 
man model or according to human fancy, neither must they 
be thus expounded, but as the Holy Ghost explains his own 
meaning through his own words. Especially must we confine 
ourselves to the words of Scripture in the commands and prom- 
ises of God, the divine mysteries and articles of faith, so that we 
may not be unawares betrayed into error. Chemnitz, one of 
our most eminent thologians, has wisely said, ‘The sacraments 
because they are mysteries entirely unknown to human reason 
and concealed from our senses and which are made known and 
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revealed by the word alone, must therefore necessarily be inter- 
preted and correctly learned by and according to the words in 
which they are announced and delivered to us.” Although 
figurative language is sometimes used in the Bible, yet every 
article of faith must be expressed in plain, distinct language, 
and we have no right to deviate from these natural words, un- 
less the Scriptures themselves show us that they were not in- 
tended to be understood in a natural but in a figurative sense. 
If we then take the words of our Lord in their obvious natural 
meaning, we cannot understand them in any other sense than 
that the body and blood of Christ are truly present in the Holy 
Supper. TZake and eat, means, according to a natural under- 
standing of the phrase, something that is offered and received, 
whether by the hand or mouth and really eaten and enjoyed as 
food. That which is offered to the disciples is called “this’— 
this which I give you—and it is not only bread which they had 
before their eyes but it comprehends the whole thing which 
was offered. The little word “is” according to the plain, nat- 
ural understanding of it, does not mean signifies or represents 
but it embraces that which rea/ly exists in it. The word dody 
means a true, essential body, and not an apparent body or the 
sign of a body, and to mark the difference, he says my body, so 
that it might not be understood of the figurative body of the 
Paschal lamb, or of any other body. Hence, these words can- 
not be understood in any other than the plain, natural sense, 
which is this, That which Christ has ordained in the Holy Sup- 
per and which he gives us to eat and drink therein, is his true, 
essential body and his true, essential blood, given and shed for 
the forgiveness of sins. Every other explanation of the words 
involving any change of the elements, or regarding them a bare 
representation is artificial and is contrary to their natural mean- 
ing. 

This mode of speech should not seem hard to adopt or unu- 
sual. When the physician prescribes a remedy and says, ‘Take 
it; it isa valuable restorative,’ the patient understands the words 
according to their literal meaning, that in and with this potion 
(or whatever it may be) a healing medicine is offered, and he 
thinks of no change in the material or mere sign. It is a real- 
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ity. Our old writers also illustrated this subject by the dove 
which appeared at the baptism of Christ, and by that other 
event, his dreathing on the disciples. In Luke 3 : 22, we read, 
“And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove 
upon him,” and in John 1: 32, ‘I saw the Spirit descending 
from heaven like a dove.’ The Holy Ghost was not changed 
into a dove, or locally included therein, but under the form of a 
dove he was really present. In John 20: 22, it is said, ‘He 
breathed on them and saith, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ The 
breath itself was not the Holy Ghost but only the means through 
which the Holy Ghost was communicated to them, Thus in the 
Holy Supper, ‘Take, eat, this is my body; Take, drink, this is 
my blood,’ because iz, wifh and wnder the eating and drinking 
of the bread and wine, the body and blood of Christ are at the 
same time communicated to us. 

4. But we must also consider the language as that of a /as? 
will or testament, which should always be precise and obvious. 

Shortly before his death, our Lord instituted this memorial of 
his love, as a ¢estament and bequest to his disciples and sealed it 
with his blood, and hence it has all the force and authority of 
such a document. In the preparation of a testament, men take 
special pains to use the most precise and most intelligible lan- 
guage, so that no misunderstanding and dissension may ensue, 
much more would Christ not employ ambiguous or obscure 
words. St. Paul, Gal. 3:15, says, ‘that though it be but a 
man’s covenant, yet if it be confirmed, no man disannulleth nor 
addeth thereto;’ this sentiment must apply with greater force to 
the last testamentary words of our Lord. No figurative terms 
are used in such documents. The legacy must be described in 
clear, distinct words, so that each heir may know what and how 
much is his portion of the inheritance. The division of the 


property is made agreeably to such terms, as well as the decision 
of the executors and of the courts. Who would be satisfied if 
he was distinctly named in a will and a nice farm or a snug sum 
of money were bequeathed to him and some one would come 
forward and contend that the language had a quite different 
meaning,—that it was to be understood figuratively, and would 
try to deprive him of the legacy itself ?—would he not properly 
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and strenuously insist upon the interpretation of the words as 
they stand and not submit to a perversion of them to be whee- 
dled out of his rights? Why should we not allow the testa- 
ment of our Lord the same privilege? Why should we permit 
the ‘abundant riches’ which he bequeaths to us in plain words 
to be wrung from our hands? If others wish to interpret the 
language differently, they do it at their peril, but they cannot 
blame us, if to the honor of Christ, we adhere to his simple de- 
claration, and say with Luther, “My dear Lord Jesus, a terrible 
dispute has arisen about thy language in thy Holy Supper. 
Some maintain that thy words are to be understood in a differ- 
ent sense from what they convey. But as these men teach me 
nothing certain, but only perplex me and raise doubts in my 
mind, and neither will nor can prove their position, I will stick 
to thy text, just as the words speak. If there is any thing dark 
in them, it was thy will it should be so, for thou hast given no 
other explanation of them, nor commanded it to be done.” 

5. The harmony of the Lvangelists and of Paul on this subject. 
The three gospel writers, Matthew, Mark and Luke (John en- 
tirely omits the report) use precisely the same words in record- 
ing the transaction, ‘This is my body,’ &c. Now, these inspired 
men in relating the same events of another character, differ in 
their language or introduce additional facts connected with the 
story, and from this we may conclude that the Holy Ghost pur- 
posely directed them to use the same words in relating the fact 
of the Lord’s Supper, so that we might not in the least degree 
depart from their true and obvious meaning. What is more re- 
markable, Paul, who wrote a considerable time after the ascen- 
sion of our Lord, and who did not copy his account from the 
evangelists nor “received it from men, but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ,” Gal. 1: 12, expressly testifies, that “I have re- 
ceived of the Lord, that which also I have delivered unto you,” 
and then uses precisely the same language as the evangelists, 
‘Take, eat, this my body,’ &c., &c., and perfectly agrees with 
them in all respects. Now, if it had been intended that we 
should understand the words they use in a sense different from 
what they convey, it is very likely that they would have been 
so interpreted by Paul, in order to preserve the Church from 
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error. But he does not teach a doctrine different from that of 
the gospel writers, but employs precisely the same words. If, 
then, a fact is proved by the testimony of two or three witnesses, 
why should we not allow the evidence of the three evangelists 
and of Paul to prevail, when in this affair they speak as with 
one tongue? Our old master, Chemnitz, well says: “He, there- 
fore, who departs from these repetitions and seeks elsewhere an- 
other interpretation, is as ungrateful as contumelious towards 
the studied accuracy and paternal solicitude of the Son of God, 
our preceptor, who alone can open and expound the closed 
book.” 

In addition to the words of the institution, Paul describes the 
Lord’s Supper thus, ‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not the communion of (that is, the means of participating in) the 
blood of Christ; the bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ?” The word ‘communion,’ as 
here used, also means communication as it is used in 1 Cor. It : 
17, 18, 21, where in our English Bible it is called partaking, 
and in Heb. 13: 16, where it is communicated, but it is the same 
word in Greek in one or another of its forms. Thus the bread 
and wine in the sacrament are such a communion, through which 
the body and blood of Christ are really offered and communi- 
cated. If there exists a real communion between the two ob- 
jects, so that one communicates itself to the other, they can not 
be separated as the heavens are from the earth, but there must 
exist between themselves a close union. Now, Paul says: ‘The 
blessed cup and the blessed bread’ are a communion of the body 
and blood of Christ, through which the body and blood of 
Christ are really communicated, and of which we become ‘par- 
takers.’ This ‘communion’ in the sacrament is not spiritual 
communion or ‘fellowship’ spoken of in 1 Cor. 1 : 9, nor of the 
benefits of Christ, but of the body and blood of Christ. Surely, 
they must be present to be ‘communicated’ to us. But if all 
this is to be understood only as a sfirttwal communion, it could 
not be said that ‘the blessed cup and bread’ are the ‘commu- 
nion,’ but rather that faith is the ‘communion’ of the body and 
blood, because by faith alone we become partakers of Christ 
spiritually. Nor is it to be considered a bare figurative repre- 
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sentation, for the apostle does not say that the cup and the 
bread are the signs of the ‘communion,’ but the ‘communion’ is 
the body and blood of Christ itself. 

6. The truth of our proposition is established upon the divine 
character of its blessed founder. 

It is not without reason that Paul twice declares, ‘I have re- 
ceived of the Lord that which also I have delivered unto you, 
that the Lord Jesus the same night in which he was betrayed 
took bread, &c., 1 Cor. 11 : 23; 15:3. Hence it is the Lord 
who founded the Supper, who has the right to govern all crea- 
tion and whom we are bound to obey; and as this Lord, as the 
Son of God and God himself, has founded this ordinance, we 
dare not mistrust his words nor institutions, but we may be as- 
sured that his words are true. When men commit errors in the 
use of language or deceive by their promises, it may be imputed 
to their lack of wisdom or their inability to express themselves 
correctly and thus lead to a misapprehension of their meaning ; 
or it may be because they are not sincere, and purposely use 
ambiguous language, or they may honestly promise and not be 
able to fulfil their promises ; or, finally, they may inteationally 
deceive by uttering that which they know is not true. 

Not one of these imperfections can we impute to our Lord 
without blasphemy. His words are yea and amen. Why then 
should we not take him at his word and believe what he dis- 
tinctly says? One jot of his word is of more value than all 
human reason united and infinitely above a thousand decrees of 
Councils. 

7. Our last proof is, the fearful condemnation which all those 
bring upon themselves, who unworthily partake of the Lord's 
Supper. 

Paul describes such as being guilty of the body and blood of 
Christ, 1 Cor. 11 : 27, 29, eating and drinking damnation (judg- 
ment) fo himself, nor discerning the Lord’s body. The apostle 
does not say, that unworthy partakers render themselves “guil- 
ty” of Christ, nor of his honor, nor of his ordinance but ex- 
pressly of his ‘body and blood’ and that by unworthily eating 
and drinking, which blame or inculpation, if it has any meaning 

Vor. XIII. No. 2. 34 
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at all, must depend upon the presence of the body and blood, 
and this offence consists in ‘not discerning the Lord’s body.’ 

Here we will again quote from Dr. Krauth’s Conservative 
Reformation, p. 643: “To ‘discern’ means to ‘make or put dif- 
ferences between’—to distinguish between two things which 
there is a liability of confounding—to mark the distinction be- 
tween one thing and another. The point of the apostle is, That 
which you receive in the Lord’s Supper is not mere bread and 
wine, as your conduct would imply that it is, but it is also the 
body and blood of Christ; therefore your guilt (taking its root 
in your failure to discern this body and blood) is not that of the 
abuse of bread and wine but of the indignity offered to his body 
and blood which they (the bread and wine) communicate; there- 
fore your punishment is not simply that of men guilty of glut- 
tony and drunkenness, but that of men guilty of a wrong done 
to the body and blood of Christ; therefore sickness and death 
have been sent to warn you of your awful crime, and if these 
warnings be not heeded, your final doom will be to perish with 
the world.” 

Now, if on the other hand, we are to understand this of a 
merely spiritual partaking, we cannot say of the ‘unworthy’ that 
they render themselves ‘guilty of the body and blood of Christ,’ 
for they cannot sfiritval/y partake of these because of their 
unworthiness and unbelief; true, by their unbelief they make 
themselves ‘guilty’ of or against Christ, but they cannot sin 
against the body and blood of Christ, if both are not present. 
Besides, there is no necessity of ‘discerning’ the Lord’s body, if 
the unworthy receive nothing in the sacrament but the external 
bread and wine. If a bare ‘representation’ of the body and 
blood of Christ is to be made in the sacrament, it cannot be 
said that the unworthy can make themselves ‘guilty of the body 
and blood of Christ’ in not ‘discerning the Lord’s body,’ but 
they make themselves guilty only of the external sigus thereof, 
and do not properly ‘discern’ (or discriminate) such signs from 
the ordinary partaking of food and drink. But this is not the 
obvious meaning of the apostle’s language, for according to 
that the essential presence of the body and blood are necessary 
to render this self-inculpation possible. One of our old theolo- 
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gians (Danhauer) uses this language: “The apostle seems scru- 
pulous in the choice of his words and says, ‘He is guilty of 
(that is, he sins against) not the bread, not the soul of Christ 
but the body and blood of the Lord, just as Judas sinned against 
the cheek of the Saviour when he kissed it with his treacherous 
lips, just as the murderers of Christ made themselves guilty of 
the innocent blood which they cruelly shed; just as he who 
hears the word of God with his outward ear but rejects it in his 
heart, sins against that word.” 


OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE, 


Various objections have been brought against this scriptural 
doctrine, and we shall now consider a few of the strongest and 
most plausible. 

1. This doctrine is in conflict with human reason, for no man 
can comprehend how the essential body and blood of Christ can 
be present in the Lord’s Supper. 

We reply, 1.) That which is above reason is not necessarily 
against reason, for sound reason teaches that God as a Being of 
infinite wisdom and power, can do many things which exceed 
the limited power of human reason to comprehend. Our doc- 
trine is founded upon the words and promises of God, who can 
do exceeding abundantly above what we can ask or think, (un- 
derstand.) 

2.) Reason is not our rule in matters of faith, but the word of 
God is the only and sufficient rule. 

When we have the pure word of God before us, we must not 
consult with flesh and blood (human reason) but simply believe 
that word. Now, Christ says, Zake and eat, this is my body. 
What right have we to ask reason whether these words are 
true or not, or whether they are worthy of acceptation ? 

3.) Lf we are to believe nothing else but that which reason can 
comprehend, we degenerate into unbelief and must deny all the 
mysteries of the Holy Trinity, of the union of the two natures 
in Christ, of the Incarnation and many other fundamental truths. 
For who can understand by the exercise of his reason, that God 
is one and at the same time triune,—that God could become 
man and that Christ was born of an immaculate virgin? But 
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if we believe these and other equally incomprehensible doc- 
trines, because they are distinctly taught in God’s word, why 
should we not believe the plain words of Christ which teach 
this doctrine, as well as all other articles of faith? Man should 
be silent when God speaks; he should acquiesce when the au- 
thor of truth utters his words. 

“We must distinguish between Reason in man before and af- 
the fall. The former as such was never opposed to divine Rev- 
elation; the latter was very frequently thus opposed through 
the influence of corruption. * ™* Natural human reason 
since the fall (1) is blind, darkened by the mist of error, inwrap- 
ped in the shades of ignorance, exposed to vanity and error, 
Rom. 1:21; 1 Cor. 3:1; Gal. 4:8; Eph. 4:17; (2) un- 
skilled in perceiving divine mysteries and judging concerning 
them, Matt. 11:27; 16:17; 1 Cor. 2 seq.; (3) opposed to 
them, Rom. 8:6; 1 Cor. 2: 11 seq.; 3 : 18 seq., hence it is to 
be brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ, 2 Cor. 10: 
4,5; (4) and we are commanded to beware of its seduction, Col. 
2:8. Therefore natural human Reason cannot be a rule for 
judging in matters of faith, and any one pronouncing according 
to its dictation cannot be a judge in theological controversies. 
*  * The articles of faith are not in and of themselves con- 
trary to reason, but only above reason.”—Gerhard in Schmid’s 
Dogmatik, p. 51. Cf. Formula of Concord, Sol. Dec., chap. 11. 
$9 sqq. 

2. The second objection is that 7his doctrine conflicts with the 
nature of a body and of the real human nature of Christ, which 
cannot be present in different places at the same time. 

For example, Christ was sitting at the table when the Lord’s 
Supper was instituted, how then could he give his body and 
blood to his disciples to be eaten ? 

We reply 1.) We are not speaking of a dare, natural presence 
of the body of Christ, but on the contrary we hold, that in his 
natural and visible presence, our Saviour can be no where but 
tn heaven, where God reveals himself to his saints and from 
which He will visibly come again to judge the living and the 
dead. But in the Lord’s Supper, we speak of the presence of 
the body of Christ in an invisible, supernatural, divine way, by 
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virtue of his personal union, for his human nature can never be 
separated from the divine. When it said, that the body of 
Christ zs in one place and the body of Christ is zx many places, 
it is not a contradictory declaration. The presence in both is 
real but in a different aspect. The presence in one place is 
natural; the presence in many places is personal; the first is 
physical, the latter, is supernatural, divine, or, the body of Christ 
united with the eternal \Worv.—(Logos). Hence there is no 
contradiction in the fact that Christ sat at the table with his 
disciples in his natural and visible body and yet imparted to 
them supernaturally and invisibly, his real body and blood. 
For, if our Lord zzvistbly passed through the crowd of his ene- 
mies, and after his resurrection, in a visible body and could have 
vanished if it had pleased him and yet retained a real human 
body, why should not that be possible in the Lord’s Supper ? 
Why could he not be present zzvisib/y and yet really with his 
body and blood? John 8:59; Luke 34:31. “The truth is,” 
says Dr. Krauth, p. 459, “when we admit the personal union of 
the human nature of Christ with a divine nature, we have al- 
ready admitted the fact in which the mystery of Christ's sacra- 
mental presence is absorbed. The whole divine nature is con- 
fessedly present at the Supper, but the human nature has been 
taken into that personality and forms one person with it; hence 
the one person of Christ, consisting of the two natures, is pres- 
ent and of necessity, the two natures which constitute it, are 
present.” 

2. The body of Christ thus present is xof to be regarded as 
any other human body, which is confined or limited to a cer- 
tain space but as the dody of the Son of God,—as a body glori- 
fied and united with the divine nature, in whom the fulness of 
the Godhead dwells, Col. 2:9, whose properties and mode of 
presence are less known to us than the presence of those beings 
spoken of in Mark 5:9, whose presence was in one place, yet 
in such way, that whole legions could be present in one body 
at the same time. Our Lord, at his resurrection, passed through 
the sealed door of the grave and at other times, through closed 
doors, which is contrary to the nature of a body, so that it would 
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be presumptuous to compare Christ’s body with ours or to draw 
any conclusion from a supposed similarity. 

3. But another popular objection is, 7hat this doctrine is op- 
posed to that of Christ's ascension to heaven and his sitting at the 
right hand of God; we reply, 

' 1. Christ instituted this ordinance before he ascended to 
heaven and hence it cannot militate against the ascension, nor 
in any way detract from it; that extraordinary fact only shows us 

2. That Christ is no longer present with us in his natural 
and visible, bodily presence, as formerly ‘in the days of his flesh,’ 
but this does not exclude his ¢nvisible, supernatural and divine 
presence. Our Lord did not so ascend as to be locally enclosed 
in the heavens, but he ascended far ABOVE all heavens, that he 
might FILL ALL THINGS, Ephes. 4: 10. 

3.) Much less is 7he sitting at the right hand of the majesty of 
God, opposed to our doctrine. The Scriptures do not represent 
this “exaltation” as a /ocal, corporeal position but a full impar- 
tation to the human nature of Christ in this state of exaltation, 
of the divine majesty and glory. He there enjoys with the 
eternal Father, the possession: of all the divine attributes, where 
He shall reign until He shall have put all enemies under his 
feet, 1 Cor.15:25. Hence, He is present with all His creatures 
and ‘worketh mightily in them.’ Hence, His exaltation to 
heaven is not opposed to the doctrine that his body and blood 
are present in the Sacrament, according to His Word and 
promise. 

4.) Finally, an objection is founded by some on the words, 
Do this in remembrance of me, maintaining that a thing to be 
remembered must necessarily be adsent, but the inference is 
superficial, for we can hold in remembrance things that are 
present. The ark and the pillar of cloud in the wilderness were 
instituted in remembrance of God and yet God was present 
with His people. The people of Israel are often exhorted to 
‘remember the Lord their God and not forget Him,’ from which 
we are not to conclude that He was absent from them, but on 
the contrary God promises, ‘In all places where I record my 
name, I will come unto thee and I will bless thee,’ and hence 
we conclude, that as Christ appointed the ordinance in remem- 
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brance of his love, Ps. 111:4, He is most certainly present. 
When a thing is visid/y present, and I have it before my sen- 
ses,—when I can see, touch, taste or smell it, I cannot apply 
the word remembrance to it, but when an object is present in a 
way not visible, and which I do not perceive with my senses, 
then I can be called on to rememéer it. Besides this, the apos- 
tle expresses this remembrance in other words by saying that 
we should ‘shew (declare) the death of the Lord.’ The death 
of Christ is not present in the Sacrament but we are to remem- 
ber it by faith and its blessed design and benefits. 

All these objections or any others that may be brought 
against it, will not overthrow our belief in the presence of the 
Lord in the Holy Supper, for the word of the Lord shall stand 
forever, This is my body; This is my blood. 

Let us conclude the argument in the language of Melanchthon, 
in a letter to his friend Myconius, as quoted by an old writer, 
“I find no reason sufficiently strong to induce me to depart from 
this conclusion; it might be that another opinion more agree- 
able to human reason may flatter the mind of the careless, but 
how will it be in the time of temptation, when conscience will 
ask, what reason had you for dissenting from the received opin- 
ion of the Church? then the words, 7hzs ts my body, will be 
thunderbolts ; what will the terrified mind oppose to them? by 
what word of God will it fortify itself and persuade itself that 
they are to be interpreted metaphorically ?” 
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ARTICLE IV. 
WESTCOTT AND HORT’S GREEK TESTAMENT AND THE TEX- 
TUS RECEPTUS,* 
By Rev. Pror. J. W. RICHARD, A. M., Carthage College, Carthage, III. 


The publication of Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament 
marks an epoch in the history of biblical criticism. The book 
is the joint production of two distinguished Cambridge divinity 
professors who began their work in 1853 and passed it through 
the press, May 17th, 188t. Dr. Schaff has introduced the work 
to American scholars “with the modest assertion,” //ic hades 
textum omnium editionum antiquissimum et purissimum. The 
Saturday Review of Loudon for May 21st, 1881, characterized 
it as “probably the most importaut contribution to biblical 





*The history of the Zexrtus Receptus is as follows: In 1516 Erasmus 
published the first complete printed edition of the N. T. in Greek. He 
had very few MSS. and those of very recent date, his principal MS. being 
of the fifteenth century. For the Apocalypse he had only one MS, He 
published subsequent editions in 1519, 1522, 1527, 1535. In the edition of 
1527, which is the basis of the common text now in use, he availed himself 
of the Complutensian text. The edition of 1535 1s very little changed 
from that of 1527. 

In 1514 the N. T. in Greek was printed in Spain as a part of the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot, though not published until 1522. Edited from very late 
MSS. 

In 1550 appeared the third edition of Robert Stephens, which is little 
else than a reprint of Erasmus’ fifth edition. 

From 1565 to 1598 the celebrated Theodore beza published four edi- 
tions. He had several ancient MSS., but made very little use of them. 
Says Bishop Marsh: “He amended Stephens’ text in not more than fifty 
places ; and even these emendations were not always founded on proper 
authority.” His edition of 1598 was adopted as the basis of the English 
Version of 1611. 

In 1633 appeared the second Elzever edition, introduced to the world 
with the proud boast, “Textum ergo habes nunc ad omnibus receptum, in 
quo mhil immutatum aut corruptum damus”—hence the 7extus Receptus, 
which for a long time held an almost tyrannical sway in the Church, El- 
zever's text was founded on that of Stephens and that of Beza. Accord- 
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learning in our generation.” The text is formed exclusively in 
documentary evidence, with the Codex Vaticanus as the basis, 
but has had the advantage of the indefatigable labors of Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Scrivener and many 
other distinguished scholars whose names will forever be asso- 
ciated with the science of biblical criticism. As Westcott and 
Hort’s is the latest, so doubtless is it the best result of diligent 
and learned research in its effort to construct a text of the New 
Testament which shall correspond most nearly with the verda 
ipsissima of the apostolic autographs. | 

The work may be regarded also as in the main the fal re- 
sult of criticism, unless new codices should be discovered of 
equal age and authority with the Sinaitic, the Vatican and the 
Alexandrine ; for the versions and fathers have been thoroughly 
examined and can hardly be regarded as capable of furnishing 





ing to Tischendorf, it differs from that of Stephens in only one hundred 
and forty-five places. 

Bishop Marsh thus gives the genealogy of the 7extus Receptus. “The 
Textus Receptus, therefore, or the text in common use, was copied, with a 
few exceptions, from the text of Beza. Beza himself closely followed Ste- 
phens; and Stephens (namely, in his third and chief edition) copied solely 
from the fifth edition of Erasmus, except in the Revelation where he fol- 
lowed sometimes Erasmus, sometimes the Complutensian edition, The 
text, therefore, in daily use, resolves itself at last into the Complutensian and 
the Erasmian editions.” Thus it will be seen that the Zexrtus Receptus is 
based on MSS. of very recent date, and consequently can lay no claim to 
critical exactness. None of the editors above named made any use of A 
B C, and yy had not yet been discovered. Beza used his critical material 
for controversy in his notes, but not for the emendation of his text. 

“It is from texts of such low critical authority that nearly all the modern 
versions have been made. This fact alone makes revision important and 
desirable. A true reverence for the divine word inspires us to make use of 
all the material at our command for the construction of the very best orig- 
inal text and for the preparation of the very best version. But while this 
is the case, we acknowledge with grateful hearts the essential integrity of 
the received text, and the general excellence of the versions made from it. 
Our fathers had the same divine and holy Saviour, the same way of salva- 
tion, the same grand system of doctrines, in their Zexfus Receptus and in 
their versions, which we have in our Westcott and Hort and in our Revised 
Version.” 


Vor. XIII. No. 2. 35 
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any further assistance. Of course there will always be differ- 
ences of opinion as to the authority and value of the different 
codices, and as to what 7s the true reading in certain difficult 
passages, as for instance, whether, John 1:18, we should read 
povoyerns O20; with Westcott and Hort, &, B, C, L, most of the 
Eastern versions and many Greek fathers, or povoy evs v105, 
with Abbot, Alford, Tischendorf (Ed. VIII) A, C, (corrected) 
Tert., Athan., Amb., Augus., Itala and Vulgate, the former read- 
ing having the preference on the ground that it is the more 
difficult, according to the accepted canon; the latter, as many 
editors think, being favored by the usage of John and naturally 
suggested by row zarpos which follows.* 

Differences of opinion will also exist in regard to the prepon- 
derance of versionary and patristic testimony in certain places 
where the versions and fathers are mainly relied on to support 
and determine a reading known to exist, as in the passage just 
under consideration, and especially in Matt. 6: 13, where this 
collateral testimony is remarkably full, but exceedingly varied 
and conflicting; and yet because it is so full and so ancient, is 
likely to have quite as much influence with critics as the codices 
themselves, and is almost sure to determine the admission or 
exclusion of the doxology according as the judgment of the 
critic sets the testimony of one class of these witnesses above 
that of the other, since in this particular case there is quite as 
much reason to conjecture that the codices have been deter- 
mined by versions and fathers, as that the codices themselves 
represent the true and original reading. 

But however it may be in regard to difierences of opinions as 
touching the authority and value of the leading codices, and the 
reliance to be placed upon the collateral witnesses, (especially 
in difficult and in what are called characteristic readings), the 








*It is proper to state that on this passage the testimony of several fath- 
ers is not uniform: Hilary in seven places supports 1);05 ; in one, when 
writing on the Trinity, he says wuigenitus Deus in sinu Patris, \renzus, 
A. D. 170, twice supports vL0S, but once he quotes the passage uaigenitus 
Deus, qui est in sinu Patris. Origen has 15105 once, Hens twice. Cyril 
reads 2)z05 three times, Geos fourtimes. The Revisers have adopted 170; 
which Westcott and Hort call a “Western substitution.” 
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results attainable from the study of the material now on hand, 
cannot differ much from the conclusions of Westcott and Hort, 
since they have adopted, with advantages decidedly in their 
favor, and have carried out perhaps more fully than had hith- 
erto been done, those just and simple rules of biblical criticism 
first suggested by the great Bentley, (1720),* developed and 
formulated by Bengel, (1742),+ and fearlessly applied in 1842-50 
by Lachmann, to whom belongs the immortal honor of having 
broken the tyranny of the Zexrtus Receptus, and of having 
placed the “New Testament wholly and entirely on the basis of 
actual authority”—the authority of the uncial manuscripts. 

This edition, moreover, is of special value to English and 
American scholars from the fact that its text was matured sim- 
ultaneously with the preparation of the Revised English Ver- 
sion, (the Revisers having had confidential use of advanced 
proofsheets of the text) and because “their translation is per- 
haps more nearly conformed to it than to any other printed 
edition from Erasmus and Beza down to Tischendorf and Tre- 
gelles."—Schaff. It also gives a “List of Noteworthy Vari- 
ations between the Text of the Revisers and that of Westcott and 

*In 1720 Bentley proposed to edit the New Testament in Greek and 
Latin. He declared, “The real text of the sacred writers does not now 
(since the originals have been lost) lie in any single manuscript or edition, 
but is dispersed in them all. It 1s competently exact indeed, even in the 
worst manuscript now extant; nor is one article of faith or moral precept 
either perverted or lost in them.” He proposed to use no text under goo 
years old and to give the preference to the oldest MSS. This was re- 
garded as singularly bold, and brought on violent opposition. His prin- 
ciple 1s now triumphantly established and its application has revolution- 
ized biblical criticism. 

tIn 1742 Bengel wrote his rules and admonitions, which he thus sums 
up: “There are, therefore, ve principal means of judging the Text: The 
Antiquity of the witnesses, the Dzversity of their extraction, and their J/ué- 
titude ; the Origin of the corrupt reading, and the Native appearance of 
the genuine.” Bengel, such was the prejudice in his age, did not apply 
his principles in the Text of his Gwomon, except in the Apocalypse, He 
selected from approved editions. He deplores the ignorance and preju- 
dice of his age, and declares that the Church must wait for a purer text 
until more light is vouchsafed unto her, The light has come and with it 
a purer text. Thanks to Bentley, Bengel and Lachmann! 
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Hort,” and observes “that in the great majority of passages in- 
cluded in this list the text of the Revisers corresponds with sec- 
ondary readings of Westcott and Hort, and the text of Westcott 
and Hort with the marginal readings of the Revisers, so that 
the two texts are virtually the same.” The edition is therefore 
of especial value in the study of the Revised Version, even of 
greater value than either of the two editions prepared by mem- 
bers of the New Testament Company of Revisers and published 
in England simultaneously with it, since these are not independ- 
ent critical recensions and differ from each other, and since with 
this edition it is quite easy to construct, in all important points, 
the very text which was followed by the Revisers. 

An American edition of this important work with introduc- 
tion by Dr. Schaff has been issued in fine style by the Harpers, 
either with or without the Revised Version. In one form or 
the other it ought to be in the hands of every student of the 
original text who would have “the best critical edition of the 
Greek Testament,” and who would know as upon the testimony 
of the best and most ancient witnesses what zs the word of God, 
for it is no longer safe to rely on the Zextus Receptus, since it 
manifestly contains some readings which are not the word of 
God, and omits some which are the word of God, and which 
have been restored to the text in the critical editions; a clear 
instance of the former being found at Acts 8 : 37, &, B, A testi- 
fying against it, and a clear instance of the latter being found 
in 1 John 2: 23, &, B, A testifying in favor of 6 ouoloy@v rov 
viov nal Tov matépa Fyet, which appears italicized in the Au- 
thorized Version, but is not contained in the 7extus Receptus. 
The omission of this in the later MSS. doubtless occurred from 
homoioteleuton, or the sameness of ending of two lines or clauses. 
A transcriber glances at the end of a line and supposes that he 
has written it, when in fact he has not. 

Now the value of a critical text like that of Westcott and 
Hort lies in this: It carries us back to the middle of the fourth 
century and shows us what the sacred text was at that time, 
when copies had not yet been greatly multiplied, and when as 
a consequence the errors could not have been many, since errors 
increase only as copies are multiplied; with this probability yet 
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in favor of these oldest existing texts that they were taken from 
MSS. much older than themselves, thus bringing us very near 
to the fountain head. The 7extus Receptus was edited from 
MSS., very few in number, of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, z. ¢. from a thousand to twelve hundred years 
later than the date of the Sinaiticus and the Vaticanus, and 
without any adequate collation of versions and fathers. Hence 
in itself it can have no just claim upon our confidence. Its 
sources of information are too recent—thirteen to fourteen hun- 
dred years away from the fountain head. We know not what 
omissions or additions or other changes have been made in the 
sacred text in so long atime. They may be so numerous and 
so important as to involve the word of God in the greatest un- 
certainty. But here the critical edition comes in. It shows us 
a text founded on the most ancient testimony and verified by 
the most ample and elaborate collation of versions and fathers. 
Considered critically it is a very different book from the Zextus 
Receptus, but the comparative critical study of the two texts will 
go very far to assure the scholar, not only that the New Testa- 
ment in the purity of its text is the best preserved book of an- 
cient times, but that the degree of purity is such as to secure to us 
the word of God as it was dictated, without variation or uncer- 
tainty in regard to a single doctrine, or precept, or moral duty. 
For we reach a high and entirely satisfactory degree of moral 
certainty when we conclude that as not a single doctrine or pre- 
cept of moral duty was lost from, or obscured, or mutilated in 
the Greek text from the middle of the fourth century to the 
middle of the fifteenth, so none could have been lost, obscured, 
or mutilated, from the close of the first century, when the apos- 
tolic autographs were still in existence, to the middle of the 
fourth century. But highly satisfactory as this conclusion may 
be, we are not left to it. We have something better. Our 
critical edition, made wholly from Greek manuscripts, contains 
the identical New Testament in every essential fact and feature, 
which we find in versions made within pethaps sixty or seventy 
years of the death of the last N. T. writer, one, the Peshito, 
made in Syria, the other, the Itala made in Northern Africa, 
and even this interval of sixty or seventy years is to some 
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extent bridged over by the apostolic fathers. Or surveying 
the whole field as its evidence bears upon the question of the 
uncorrupt preservation of the word of God in the New Testa- 
ment, we find that the conclusions arrived at by the Complu- 
tensian editors, by Erasmus, Stephens, Beza, the Elzevers, 
(1514-1633), from the study of a very few late MSS., show the 
same Holy Scriptures as are exhibited from the most exhaus- 
tive study of the codices written within three hundred years 
from the time the New Testament was composed, and of ver- 
sions and patristic quotations made even much earlier, so that 
any one comparing the 7exrtus Receptus with the text of West- 
cott and Hort, each founded on documentary evidence entirely 
distinct from that of the other, will be surprised, not so much 
at the number and importance of the variations, as at the per- 
fect harmony of facts, doctrines and precepts in the two texts, 
and will discover how utterly malicious and designedly mislead- 
ing are the charges, so often made by infidels and other enemies 
of the Scriptures, of the existence of scores of thousands of “va- 
rious readings” in the New Testament. And if one should even 
compare the MSS. with each other, the uncials with the cur- 
sives, those of the fourth century with those of the fifteenth, 
those made in the East with those made in the West, or the 
versions with the MSS., the Peshito, the Gothic, the Vulgate, 
for instance, he will very soon be convinced that the “various 
readings” are not sufficient to create one particle of doubt in 
regard to the will of God, or the way of salvation, and the con- 
clusion of the honest investigator will be that if the New Tes- 
tament was given by inspiration of God, it has been remarkably 
preserved by the providence of God in essential purity.* 





*On the subject of “various readings” I have found nothing so concise 
and satisfactory as the following taken from a little volume called “Asg/o- 
American Bible Revision,” a collection of essays written by members of 
the American Revision Committee and printed for private circulation. The 
essay from which the following extract is taken is by Prof. Ezra Abbot, 
D. D., LL. D., the learned librarian of Harvard College. The testimony 
is all the more valuable from the fact that some of these ‘‘various readings” 
pertain to passages which in the Zextus Receptus have been quoted in 
support of the doctrine of the Trinity. Dr. Abbot is a leading Unitarian 
divine. I give his statements and conclusions entire, since perhaps very 
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To exhibit properly the importance and value of a critical 
edition of the New Testament, and at the same time show that 
its text was preserved in essential purity through the dark ages 
and down to the time of the Reformation, when it formed the 
basis of Protestant Christianity and began to be gradually gath- 
ered into the 7extus Receptus which became for a long time a 
part of orthodoxy itself, both on the Continent and in England, 
would require that we compare the two texts ad initio ad finem. 





few readers of the QUARTERLY can have access to the volume which con- 
tains them. “The #uzmber of ‘various readings’ frightens some innocent 
people, and figures largely in the writings of the more ignorant disbeliev- 
ers in Christianity. ‘One hundred and fifty thousand various readings !’ 
Must not these render the text of the New Testament wholly uncertain, 
and thus destroy the foundation of our faith ? 

“The true state of the case is something like this. Of the 150,000 vari- 
ous readings, more or less, of the text of the Greek New Testament, we may, 
as Mr. Norton has remarked, dismiss nineteen-twentieths from considera- 
tion at once, as being obviously of such a character, or supported by so 
little authority, that no critic would regard them as having any claim to 
reception. This leaves, we will say, 7,500. But of these, again, it will 
appear, on examination, that nineteen out of twenty are of no sort of con- 
sequence as affecting the sense; they relate to questions of orthography, or 
grammatical construction, or the order of words, or such other matters as 
have been mentioned above, in speaking of unimportant variations. They 
concern only the form of expression, not the essential meaning. This re- 
duces the number to perhaps goo which involve a difference of meaning, 
often very slight, or the omission or addition of a few words, sufficient to 
render them objects of some curiosity and interest, while a few exceptional 
cases among them may relatively be called important. But our critical 
helps are now so abundant, that in a very large majority of these more 
important questions of reading we are able to determine the true text with 
a good degree of confidence. What remains doubtful, we can afford to 
leave doubtful. In all ancient writings there are passages in which the 
text cannot be settled with certainty ; and the same is true of the interpre- 
tation, 

“I have referred above to all, or nearly all of the cases in which the gen- 
uineness of a whole verse, or, very rarely, a longer passage, is more or less 
questionable ; and I have given the most remarkable of the other read- 
ings of interest which present rival claims to acceptance, Their import- 
ance may be somewhat differently estimated by different persons, But it 
may be safely said that no Christian doctrine or duty rests on those por- 
tions of the text which are affected by differences in the manuscripts; stil! 
less is anything essen¢ia/ in Christianity touched by the various readings. 
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This would not be practicable in a Review article. We can only 
examine critically a small portion of Scripture in the two texts 
and apply the motto Aéd uno disce omnes. We select for this 
purpose the Sermon on the Mount and exhibit the different 
readings in the two texts, together with illustrative and various 
readings from other standard texts, and such notes and com- 
ments in each case as the case itself may seem to justify. This 
passage of Scripture is chosen because it is the longest recorded 
discourse of our Saviour, is perhaps the most familiar of all to 
the readers of the New Testament, and contains one of the most 
important passages under dispute, Matt. 6 : 13. 


CHAPTER V. 


In the Beatitudes there is no difference between Westcott 
and Hort’s edition and the 7. &.,* except that W. & H. trans- 
pose verses 4 and 5 in the margin and omit /a@ from ver. 11, 
also omitted by Stier and Theile in Biblia Polyglotta. Retained 





They do, to be sure, affect the bearing of a few passages on the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; but the truth or falsity of the doctrine by no means depends 
upon the reading of those passages, 

“The number of various readings, which have been collected from more 
than five hundred manuscripts, more than a dozen ancient versions, and 
from the quotations in the writings of more than a hundred Christian fath- 
ers, only attest the abundance of our critical resources, which enable us 
now to settle the true text of the New Testament with contidence and pre- 
cision which are wholly unattainable in the case of the text of any Greek 
or Latin classical author. I say enable us #ow to do this; for in the time 
of our translators of 1611 only a very small portion of our present critical 
helps was available.” 

*In this article the usual symbols of biblical criticism are used: T, R= 
Textus Receptus, $y (Aleph)=the Sinaitic manuscript discovered in Mount 
Sinai in 1859 by Dr. Tischendorf and assigned by him to the middle of the 
fourth century. He says: “Of all the ancient manuscripts, the Sinaitic 
alone is entire, and is the most ancient of all.” B=the Vatican manu- 
script in the Vatican library at Rome; also assigned to middle of fourth 
century. By many crities regarded as the most important codex in exist- 
ence. Not quite complete. A= the Alexandrine manuscript in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Wanting in Matt. as far asto chap, 25:6, C= the Ephraem 
manuscript, at Paris, very old and valuable. D= the manuscript of Beza 
at Cambridge, England. These are the five leading MSS. 
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by Alford mainly on authority of C. B, D and many ancient 
versions omit. 

Ver. 13. W.& H., supported by §&, B,C, read fAnher, the 
participle, necessitating the omission of the az following. 7. 
R. has fAnAnvar. Stier and Theile same as 7. RX. Alford 
same, and says of the other reading, “emendation of style for 
elegance.” D and some cursives support A\n6yvar. The sense 
is identical whether we employ the participle or the infinitive. 
The difference can hardly be represented in an idiomatic trans- 
lation. 

Ver. 22. W.&H. omit ¢2%7, “without cause.” Alford brack- 
ets it, and says, “(/ have not ventured to exclude it, the authori- 
ties being so divided, and the internal evidence being equally mde- 
cisive ; Gricsbach and Meyer hold it to have been expunged from 
motives of moral rigorism ;—De Wette, to have been inserted to 
soften the apparent rigor of the precept. The latter seems to me 
the more prob.).” &, B, several minuscules and versions, Ori- 
gen “(Justin, Ptol., Tert., Ath., appy.)” Augustine (expressly ) 
and Jerome (calls it spurious), Lachmann, Stier and Theile, Tisch- 
endorf, omit. It is found in D, in several later uncials, espe- 
cially in eastern versions and in numerous fathers, both east and 
west. Dr. Schaff thinks “there is sufficient ancient authority for 
it to justify its continuance in the fofzlar translations.” The 
Revisers place it in the margin. Bengel says: “This gloss evi- 
dently betrays its human origin.” Lange says: “The word is 
not of doubtful authority ; at any rate, it would have to be men- 
tally supplied.” Lange, however, did not have access to the 
Codex Sinaiticus, as also Alford (in his third edition, from which 
we quote in this article). The weight of critical evidence is 
certainly against it. The Revisers might even have left it out 
of their margin. The Saviour meant to give an absolute com- 
mand, and it can scarcely be questioned whether anger with a 
brother (fellow-man) is ever justifiable. Bengel, in accordance 
with his criticism, says: “Even if there be a cause for being an- 
gry, there ought to be no anger.” 

Ver. 25. W.& H. omit o&¢ wapadq@ (2d), and are sustained 
by &, B, D, K, Chr., Hil. 

Vor. XIII. No. 2. 36 
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Ver. 27. W.& H. omit ros apyarois. Alford calls it “sup- 
plementary addition.” Probably assimilated from ver. 33.* 
Does not have authority of ¥, B, D, E, K, and many ancient 
versions. 

In ver. 28 there is a difference of avryv and aurns, a gram- 
matical correction, é7iAuyew in classical Greek being generally 
followed by the genitive. Some early transcriber undertook 
to correct the copy, just as many very knowing printers do at 
the present day. A good many variations can be traced to this 
cause. 

Ver. 30, ad finem, W. & H. read ens yeevvay aneAGn—go 
into hell. Sos D. Vulgute, cat in gehennan. T. R., BAnOn 
eis yeevvav,—cast into hell. 

Ver. 32. W.& H. have zas 6 amolv@r. T.R. 05 av ano- 
Avon. Alford same as 7. RX. and says “(alteration to suit ver- 
ses 22, 28).” W.& H. are supported by &, B, K, L, M, 4, and 
many cursives, which makes their reading well-nigh incontesta- 
ble. There is no difference in sense. W. &. H. have pozyev- 
Anvai, following &, B, D, and several early fathers. 7. #., 
uwotyaoGar. So Alford, who regards the other reading as a 
grammatical correction, quoting from Griesbach, “that it might 
conform to the rules of the grammarians who maintain that 
uotiyeverv and soryaoAai are used of husbands, but woryeved- 
Aart of wives.” 

In both instances of variation in this verse, the text of the 
Revisers is the same as that of W. & H. and they have transla- 
ted ror avryv woryevOnvar, maketh her an adultercss. 

Ver. 44. W.& H. have only «vw dé Aey@ vuiv, ayanate 
TOUS EYOpovS VuU@Y Kat TPOGEVVEGHE UTEP TWV DIWNOVT@V 
vas, and omit the other clauses as found in 7. R. The Revi- 
sers translate only so much as is given in the text of W. & H., 





*Says Alford: ‘Few readers are at all aware to what extent the process 
of assimilating the parallel places in the Gospels has gone.” This “pro- 
cess” began as early as the second century with the effort to construct a 
harmony of the Gospels, an example of which we have in the Diatessaron 
of Tatian, This process has not corrupted the Scriptures. It has trans 
ferred genuine words of Holy Scripture from one Gospel to another. Sa- 
cred criticism discovers and eliminates these pious additions, 
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who are sustained in their reading by §&, B, with some variation 
by other leading MSS. and by nearly all the more prominent 
fathers, also some versions. Expunged by Gries., Lach., Tisch., 
Tregelles. Meyer regards them as interpolations from Luke 
6: 27,28. Alford says: “Zheir omission, if genuine, would be 
perfectly unaccountable.” They were doubtless first inserted in 
the margin or between the lines, and thence found their way in 
the course of time into the text. The wide margins and ample 
spaces in the ancient MSS. especially invited such additions and 
interlineations, and many existing MSS. bear evident marks of a 
second, a third, and even a fourth hand which was employed 
in making additions, and real or supposed corrections. Indi- 
viduals and churches often had only one gospel, but desiring to 
have this as full as possible, they supplemented it with passages, 
especially the parallels, from the other gospels. This process 
no doubt began even in the apostolic age, and hence had its in- 
fluence on versions and fathers. But a learned and judicious 
criticism acquainted with the facts and circumstances of ancient 
writing and of the ownership of copies of the Scriptures, finds 
no difficulty with such various readings as these in ver. 44. 

Ver. 47. W.& H. supported by yy, B, D, Z, and nearly all 
important versions, have 62 ¢Avixoz, instead of 62 rel@var in 
Zr. R., conformed to preceding verse. Also in same clause W. & 
H. have ro avto, 7. R. ovtrw. to avro is sustained by §&, B, 
D, Z, versions and fathers. Alford says: “It being thus deter- 
mined that To avro is the true reading here, it follows that ver. 
46 [which in 7. R. has ro avo] was altered to ro auto to con- 
form it to this, and consequently that ovwr@s must be read 
there,” 7. e. in verse 46, where, however, W. & H. have ro avro 
in the text and owr@s in the margin as a secondary reading. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1. W.& H. give ryv dinaioouvvny. T. R., tyv éden- 
noovvnyv, which Alford calls “a mistaken gloss, the general na- 
ture of this opening caution not being perceived.” , B, D, and 
many versions, (Vulgate has jwstitiam) are against 7: R. The 
verse is so closely connected with the preceding as to form its 
direct antithesis. The speaker has not yet introduced the sub- 
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ject of almsgiving (he treats of that below) but directs this cau- 
tion against a hypocritical display of piety for the purpose of 
being seen of men, using the word dixaiocurny in its broadest 
sense, as “including the three duties afterwards treated of.”— A/- 
ford. Moreover, W.& H. connect this verse with the preceding 
by de, not found in 7. X. but supported by x, L, Z, many cur- 
sives and the eastern versions. Adopted by Alford, who thinks 
the omission arose from the connection with chap. v. being over- 
looked. The Revisers have righteousness but do not recognize 
dé. 

Ver. 4. W.& H. omit avros and &v r@ pavep@. Alford 
retains avros, which he thinks emphatic, but omits &v T@ qa- 
vep@ in accordance with &, B, D, Z, and nearly all the first-class 
witnesses. Text of Revisers in both cases same as that of W. 
& H. 

Ver. 5. W. & H. read zpocsvynaAs, ovn eceabe. T. R. 
has tpogenyn ovn eon. Alford same as W.& H. says of other 
reading, “Correction to suit the singular preceding and following.” 
The plural is sustained by B, Z, Origen, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
et al, Vulgate, Coptic, and Syriac in the margin. §& @ prima 
manu has moooevyn, but @ secunda et quarta manu, it has 
mpogevynahe. 

Ver. 6. W.&H. omit ¢év r@ mavepo, as also in verse 18. 
Alford retains the words here, but omits them in verse 18. He 
says: “The uncertainty respecting the words has arisen from a 
desire to render the three vv. 4, 6, 18, alike by either inserting or 
omitting them in all. They must have been genuine in one of the 
three, otherwise tt is difficult to account for their insertion at all; 
tf in one, then probably here, where they are best supported. So, 
Meyer.” §&, B, D, with the leading fathers and versions witness 
against their genuineness in all three places. They are, how- 
ever, better supported in ver. 6 than in 4 or 18. Probably a 
mere gloss easily suggested in antithesis to ¢v T@ xpvaT@. 


The Revisers omit them in all three places, nor are any corre- 
sponding words found in the Vulgate, which of all ancient ver- 
sions has greatest weight with critics. 

Ver. 8. W.&H. read 6 Geos before 6 matep. Revisers omit 
from their text, but call attention to the words in the margin. 
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0 @cos is found in S, B, though altered in the former by a later 
hand. 

Ver. 12. W.& H. have agmynapuev where 7 R. has aqiguev. 
Alford same as 7. R. Says aqieyev is “from Luke 11: 4 [where 
however W.& H.and Alford read aqiovev, sustained by &, A, 
B, C, D, E,] where our aqynxayev is also read by Syr. Orig.” 
For agwnynuapev are &, B, Z and ancient fathers. 

Ver. 13. W. & H. omit all after row zworypor. Likewise 
Alford and Revisers. This omission is the doxology to the 
Lord’s Prayer about which so much has been said and written, 
much ignorantly and unadvisedly, by many who have never ex- 
amined the passage critically, and whose judgment, therefore, is 
of no value. 

This passage is certainly a crvx crificorum, nor is there an- 
other in the entire New Testament about which more can be 
said pro andcon. Alford says, “The doxology must on every 
ground of sound criticism be omitted. Had it formed part of 
the original text, it is inconceivable that all the ancient authori- 
ties should with one consent have omitted it. They could have 
had no reason for so doing ; whereas the habit of terminating 
liturgical prayers with ascriptions of praise would naturally sug- 
gest some such reading, and make its insertion almost certain 
in course of time. * * We find absolutely no trace of it in 
early times in any family of MSS., or in any expositors. The 
Peshito fas it, but whether it a/ways had, is another question.” 
This is very strong language. The author very summarily dis- 
poses of the question and tries to make the impression that 
nothing can be said on the other side. §&, B, D, L omit the 
doxology, as do the ancient Latin versions and also the Latin 
fathers. It is found in the Peshito (2 cent.) Coptic, Sahidic, 
(earlier part of 3 cent.), Gothic and Ethiopic, (latter part of 4 
cent.), Apostolic Constitutions, (3 and 4 cent.), Chrysostom, 
(close of 4 cent.), and in the Codex Rossenensis discovered in 
1879 and assigned to the sixth century, (not yet edited). 

An analysis of this evidence on both sides shows, first, that 
all the oldest MSS. on which we rely mainly for a pure text 
together with the Latin authorities are against the doxology. 
& is supposed to have been written at Constantinople, B at Al- 
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exandria, D in France. This is evidence from widely different 
quarters and bears very strongly in favor of omission, in accord- 
ance with one of the most universally recognized rutes of criti- 
cism that “the primary uncials X, B, C and A,—especially X& 
and B—if sustained by ancient versions and ante-Nicene cita- 
tions, out-weigh all later authorities, and give us presumably 
the original text.” 

But, secondly, that it is found in versions made from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years before any of these 
“primary uncials” were made, and in other versions which at 
least antedate our oldest MSS., and in the Gothic which is 
probably as old as they and was made in Europe, is used by 
Chrysostom of Constantinople who may possibly have em- 
ployed in his public ministrations a copy of the New Testament 
made by order of Constantine and belonging to the fifty of 
which Tischendorf thinks §& is one, that it is found in the uncial 
discovered in Calabria—these facts make it hard to believe that 
the doxology is not genuine, and show very clearly that Alford 
has not stated the case fairly. 

As regards the internal evidence, it cannot be made out that 
this is against it. The doxology forms a very fitting close to 
the prayer. But on the contrary where it is omitted in Luke, 
the want of it is not specially felt. Stier has defended it on in- 
ternal grounds, or rather on the ground of zxucre Kritik, which 
is very unsafe, and is an appeal to prejudice rather than to facts. 
All the great German critics are against the reading, except 
Matthzi, and all the English except Scrivener. More than five 
hundred cursives favor it. On critical grounds it is easier to 
account for its insertion than for its omission. It may have 
crept into the margin and thence into the text from some 
ancient liturgy. It may have been omitted to assimilate it to 
Luke. “Ex ingenio suo quisque demat, vel addat fidem.” But 
whoever examines the evidence carefully on both sides will not 
be likely on the one hand to blame the critical editors for omit- 


ting it, neither on the other will he scruple to use it in his de- 
votions, especially since he knows that it has been hallowed by 
the most ancient usage, and contains no thought not in har- 
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mony with the analogy of Scripture. Vid. 1 Chron. 29: 11; 


Ver. 15. W. & H. bracket ta zapamtr@uata avT@y as 
omitted in secondary readings. Omitted in §, D, and a few 
ancient versions including the Vulgate. Retained by Alford 
and Revisers. Doubtless omitted by some ancient transcriber 
as unnecessary. 

Ver. 18. W. & H. have xpuqmaiw both times. So Lach- 
mann and Alford. Altered probably from verses 4, 6. The 
same word is found in Jeremiah, 23 : 24, Septuagint, 7. RX. has 
xpuvat@. The words mean exactly the same thing, and no 
difference can be noted ina translation. W.& H. on authority 
of &, B, D, G, et al. omit ¢v r@ wavep@ which has doubtless 
crept in from verses 4, 6, where, though in all probability it is 
spurious, it must have appeared before it did in ver. 18. 

Ver. 21. W.& H., also Lachmann, Alford et al. have cow 
twice. Sustained by §&, B, and oldest versions. 

Ver. 25. W.& H. mark » ri ziyté as omitted in secondary 
readings. Not found in & nor in Vulgate. There is also some 
doubt as to whether we should read ») or “az before these words. 
W. & H. and Lachmann, justified by B, have », which was 
followed by the Revisers as well as the translators of 1611. 
Alford has xaz and thinks it “sufficiently distinguishes it [the 
clause] from the similar clause, ver. 31, to prevent our thinking 
that it was inserted from thence.” 

Ver. 28. W. & H. have avSavovair: ov xomi@moiv ovds 
vyfovoiv. T.R.has same verbs in singular, which Alford thinks 
is a grammatical correction,* or taken from Luke 12 : 27. 

Ver. 32. W.& H. have exi@yroveiv. T. R., emiGnrer. 

Ver. 33. W.& H. on authority of &, B,omit row Geou found in 
LR. They follow the arrangement of & which places singdom 
before righteousness, whereas Alford following B which reverses 
these words, says, “Rearrangement and supplement to original 
text.” 





*One of the chief sources of variations in MSS, Transcribers have 
sought to correct copy, and to make the Greek of the New Testament con- 
form to the rules of the classical Greek. There is no reason why we 
should believe that the N. T. writers were first class grammarians any 
more than that they were first class rhetoricians, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ver.9. W.& H. omit eoriv. Likewise Alford, who says, 
“rec aft tis ins ¢vriv (to help out the construction. Meyer 
thinks it was omitted for this very reason; but I cannot see that 
thus the end is gained.)” Tregelles edits without the éorzr. 
In B the word is omitted from the text, but placed in the mar- 
gin. The question is, Was eorzv written in the margin @ cor- 
rectore or a prima manu? It is omitted in Codex Regius Pari- 
siensis,* by the Syriac, Coptic, Sahidic. Found in the Vulgate. 
Its omission in no sense affects the intelligibility of the clause. 
Lachmann edits 7 775 instead of 7) ris, 7. e. employing the indef- 
inite pronoun instead of the interrogative. W. & H. also omit 
éav as does Alford, who says tay was added «(to help out 
constr. as is also shewn by varr in M al).” Not found in &, B, 
C. W.& H.and Alford have a:rycer instead of aityon in 7. 
R. & B,C, L, J have auryce:. 

Ver. 10. W.& H. and Alford read » nai iyOvv aityeer. 
Principal authofities as in preceding verse. The variations in 
both these verses have arisen doubtless from a desire to simplify 
the text, which certainly in the critical editions is not very clear. 
But upon the principle that the more difficult text ceteris part- 
bus is always to be adopted, the critical editors have restored 
the true reading. Whatever text may be settled upon, some 
freedom will have to be used in translating into English, as has 
very properly been done both in the Authorized and in the Re- 
vised versions. 

Ver. 13. W.& H. omit 7 wvAy, also Lachmann, and & in 
first reading, Origen four times, Cypr., Hil., Jer., Amb., e¢ ad. 
Retained by Alford and the Revisers in their text. Found in 
B and Vulgate. Thus it appears that the authorities are about 
equally divided and that men equally learned are on both sides. 
Since the reading in & has been corrected, that codex does not 
give much assistance. It is not improbable that it was intro- 
duced the better to support, or rather to complete the parallel- _ 





*«Griesbach describes this MS. as incredibili cum venerandis illis exem- 
plaribus quae Origenes olim suis manibus versavit consensu insignem. Of 
all the MSS., I should be disposed, on the whole, to rate its text highest in 
purity." —AJ/ford. 
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ism with the following verse. No difficulty arises from 7A areia, 
since that can as well agree with odo as with vA». 

Ver. 24. W.& H. give do:@Anoerar instead of oporwow 
as found in 7: R. and in Alford. Fathers are about equally di- 
vided. Vulgate sustains W. & H. as does &, B, Z. Weight of 
critical evidence clearly in favor of amended reading which Al- 
ford thinks was conformed to ver. 26. This judgment shows 
how little conjecture is worth as compared with documentary 
evidence. Had Alford seen §& before he wrote his conjecture, 
he would never have written it. 

Ver. 29. Ad finem. W.&H. have avr@wyv, omitted in 7. 
R. Found in &, B, C? K, 4, many cursives and versions. The 
evidence is decisive. 

Thus have we carefully collated the text of Westscott and 
Hort with the Zextus Receptus, in Matt. v., vi., vii., and have 
adduced the leading authorities for and against the various read- 
ings. We have not been microscopic in our criticisms. We 
have marked the variations in words, but have given no atten- 
tion to the paragogic or movable v as it is used or omitted in 
the case of successive words ending and beginning with vowels, 
nor of the difference between o0t@ and ot't@s, nor of the dif- 
ference in the spelling of certain words. These minor differ- 
ences, “with the addition or omission of particles not affecting 
the sense,” constitute a large part of the one hundred and fifty 
thousand “various readings” which figure so largely in infidel 
thrusts at the New Testament, but which in reality are, in many 
instances, simply matters of taste with transcribers, or to some 
slight extent mark some of the internal changes which the (Hel- 
lenistic) Common Dialect underwent during the early Christian 
centuries, changes such as are going on continually in every 
living language on the earth. In the matter of spelling partic- 
ularly, the ancient languages admitted great variety, and the 
learned world is by no means agreed to-day as to the deffer 
spelling even of long lists of words found in Greek and Latin 
classical authors. Hence it is not to be wondered at that we 
find these differences numerous. Nothing but the most mechan- 
ical inspiration on the part of transcribers could have prevented 

Vor. XIII. No. 2. 37 
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their occurrence. Had this been given to the Church in the 
preservation of the sacred text, the result would have been an 
exaltation of the letter at the expense of the spirit. 

But in the collation which we have made of the two texts in 
the three chapters above named, and which might have been 
extended through the whole New Testament with entirely sim- 
ilar results, at least two things have been demonstrated : 

First, The text of Westcott and Hort is, considered critically, 
a very different book from the 7ertus Receptus. The one based 
upon MSS. at least one thousand years older than those of the 
other, shows very approximately the verdba ipsissima of the 
apostolic autographs. The other exhibits the variations which 
crept in during a thousand years of darkness and ignorance, 
and which render it unsafe in the critical study of the Word of 
inspiration, 

Secondly, The words of Bentley written one hundred and 
sixty-two years ago, (even before B had been carefully collated, 
and one hundred and thirty-nine years before §& was discovered) 
are completely justified. That “the real text of the sacred wri- 
ters * * is competently exact indeed, even in the worst 
manuscripts now extant; nor is one article of faith or moral 
precept either perverted or lost in them.” 

Our collation has not led us to examine all the MSS. “now 
extant,” but incidentally and indirectly and collectively through 
the critical apparatus, to an examination of a great many of 
them. The conclusion we reach corresponds exactly with that 
of Bentley, (and our critical resources have increased vastly since 
Bentley’s day), namely, that the text is competently exact in 
all, and that no doctrine or moral precept has ever been lost 
from the sacred canon of the New Testament. Whether we use 
the text of Westcott and Hort or the 7extus Receptus, we have 
the very mind of the spirit in every particular that pertains to 
the will of God and our salvation. This is sufficient cause for 
devout gratitude to Almighty God. While on the one hand 
the Sacred Writings have been subject to human conditions 
and the mutations of time, on the other, the great antiquity, 
vast variety and abundant fulness of our critical resources, show 
that they have been preserved by Providence in a degree of 
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purity which attaches to no other writings in the world. To 
say nothing about versions and patristic quotations, the preser- 
vation of N. T. manuscripts is something altogether unique in 
the history of literature. Dr. Abbot says, “Our manuscript 
materials for the correction of the text are far superior, both in 
point of number and antiquity, to those which we possess in 
the case of any ancient Greek classical author, with the excep- 
tion, as regards antiquity, of a few fragments, as those of Phila- 
demus, preserved in the Herculanean papyri. The cases are 
very few in which any MSS. of Greek classical authors have 
been found older than the ninth or tenth century. The oldest 
manuscript of Aischylus and Sophocles, that from which all the 
others are believed to have been copied, directly or indirectly, 
is of the tenth or eleventh century; the oldest manuscript of 
Euripides is of the twelfth century. For the New Testament, 
on the other hand, we have manuscripts more or less complete, 
written in uncial or capital letters, and ranging from the fourth 
to the tenth century, of the Gospels 27, besides 30 small frag- 
ments; of the Acts and Catholic Epistles 10, besides 6 small 
fragments; of the Pauline Epistles 11, besides 9 small fragments; 
and of the Revelation 5. All of these have been most thor- 
oughly collated, and the text of the most important of them 
has been published.” 

The text of Westcott and Hort was constructed by the aid of 
all these ancient sources of information, and is very similar to 
that followed in making the Revised English Version, a version 
based on a purer and better text than that of any other in ex- 
istence, and which needs only to be studied by the aid and in 
the light of a critical text to commend itself as in almost all 
respects greatly superior to the Authorized. In many places, 
to be sure, it is stiff, mechanical, pedantic—a true child of the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century—but in accuracy and 
faithfulness —the two prime requisites in a popular transla- 
tion—it deserves the confidence of all and is certain to win its 
way into favor. It may undergo some modifications, but in its 
great essential features, it will be the Bible of the English speak- 
ing peoples fifty years hence, when the Authorized will be looked 
upon as a literary curiosity. It will first commend itself to 
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scholars, professors and theological students, who can no more 
remain satisfied with the Authorized, when compared with this, 
than the same persons can remain satisfied with the Zertus Re- 
ceptus when they have once become acquainted with a critical 
text like that of Westcott and Hort. And scholars will intro- 
duce it to the people. As the critical text has supplanted the 
Textus Receptus, so, and for similar reasons, the Revised will 
supplant the Authorized. 


>_< 


ARTICLE V. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REV. A, D. ROWE, A. M., THE 
FIRST CHILDREN'S MISSIONARY TO INDIA, 


By Rev. Jacos A, CLuTz, A. M., Baltimore. Md., Cor. Sec. Board of 
Foreign Missions, 

It is doubtful whether any man has ever had so wide a per- 
sonal acquaintance in the churches of the General Synod, or 
been so greatly beloved by our ministers and people generally, 
as the late Rev. A. D. Rowe, the first Children’s Missionary of 
our Church. Certainly our Church was never more profoundly 
affected by the death of any one of her ministers. As the tidings 
of his death were carried through the Church by the telegraph 
and the secular and religious papers, every heart was filled with 
sorrow. Everywhere there were signs of mourning. Scores 
of memorial services were held in which the good qualities and 
the noble work of the dead missionary were rehearsed before 
tearful audiences, and his character was held up before the 
young as being especially worthy of their admiration and imi- 
tation. Synods, conferences, congregations, Sunday-schools 
and Women’s Missionary Societies, all seemed to vie with each 
other in giving expression, in appropriate resolutions, to their 
affection and admiration for him and his work, and their great 
sorrow because of his death. 

All this is, no doubt, to be accounted for, in part, by the fact 
that Bro. Rowe had been the children’s missionary. Every 
child in our Sunday-schools, and every member of our churches 
who had contributed to his support, felt that he had a kind of 
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proprietary right in him and his work, and had sustained a per- 
sonal loss in his death. Then, too, his extensive travels through 
the Church in organizing the Children’s Missionary Society, be- 
fore going to India the first time, and in visiting our churches 
and Sunday-schools in the interests of his work during his more 
recent sojourn in this country, had brought him into personal 
contact with thousands. But to all this we must add, yet, as 
the chief cause of the great esteem in which he was so gener- 
ally held, and the universal grief at his death, that irresistible 
charm of manners and address, which always, and at once, drew 
to him all whom he met, whether old or young, and made them 
ever afterwards his warm personal friends. It was this, more 
even than his position or work that drew to him the hearts of 
the people everywhere and made them love him in life and 
mourn for him in death as it is the lot of but few men to be 
loved or mourned in any Church. 

Rev. A. D. Rowe, A. M., was the third of a family of twelve 
children, nine of whom, three brothers, and six sisters, are still 
living. His father, Mr. John B. Rowe, was born in Centre Co., 
Penna., July 3d, 1825. In 1836 he removed with his mother, 
and step-father, to Clinton Co., Penna., where he has lived ever 
since, in Sugar Valley. In March 1845 he was married to Miss 
Anna Mary Moyer. One son and one daughter were born to 
them before A. D., but both of these died at an early age. A. 
D. Rowe, the subject of this sketch, was born Sept. 29th, 1848. 
The following very interesting account of his childhood and 
early progress in knowledge is from the pen of his father, who 
with his mother, still survives, to mourn the untimely death of 
their talented and honored son. He writes, “A. D. was a very 
bright and active child when quite young. The public school 
being somewhat unhandy, I commenced to teach him at home 
when he was between four and five years old. When he was 
seven years old he commenced going to school. At that time 
he knew the spelling-book by heart. Out of that he went into 
the fourth reader. He always took a great delight in studying 
his books. On Sunday, when other boys would come and ask 
him to walk with them, he would lock himself in his room and 
study his lesson. When he was nine years old, he recited three 
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thousand verses of Scripture and hymns in Sunday-school in 
three months. When he was twelve years old, I took him 
along with me to work at the carpenter trade. He always took 
his books with him to work, and whenever he had a little spare 
time he would be studying.” 

At the early age of sixteen he applied to the county super- 
intendent of public schools, for examination as a teacher. He 
passed the examination and received a fair certificate. He then 
applied for and received a school in Nippenose Valley where he 
taught during the following Winter of 1865-6. The next Sum- 
mer he spent in study in the Centre County Normal School, 
under the instruction of Mr. R. M. Magee, the superintendent 
of public schools for Centre Co. After teaching again through 
the Winter, he entered the Pennsylvania State Normal School 
at Kutztown in the Summer of 1867. The following Winter 
was again devoted to teaching, but the Summer vacation found 
him back again at Kutztown, where he graduated from the ele- 
mentary department, with very high standing in his class. A 
few weeks later he was elected principal of one of the grammar 
schools in Lock Haven, the county-seat of Clinton County. 
Here he taught during the Winter of 1868-9. The Summer of 
1869 was again spent in study, this time in the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural College, in Centre County, where he gave 
special attention to the natural science. In September of the 
same year, he was made principal of the Boys’ High School of 
Lock Haven. He resigned this position in January 1870, and 
entered the State Normal School at Millersville, Penna., taking 
up the special scientific course. He graduated from this the 
following July. In the meantime the county superintendent 
of public schools for Clinton County, had resigned, and Mr. 
Rowe, though still under 22 years of age, had been appointed 
by State Superintendent Wickersham to fill the vacancy, and 
he now immediately entered upon the discharge of the duties of 
this responsible office. 

In all these positions, as student, and teacher, and superin- 
tendent of schools, he displayed the same zeal, and energy, and 
thoroughness, that characterized his later work as a missionary. 
One of the professors in the Kutztown Normal School, Dr. A. 
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N. Raub, says of him, “He was always diligent in the class 
room. Indeed he was a model student, and often got more out 
of a text-book than was expressed on its pages.” Rev. W. H. 
Diven, who first met him at Salona, Penna., while in the dis- 
charge of his duties as county superintendent, says, “I was at 
once impressed that he was a young man of unusual powers. 
He filled his office well, and to this day there are men here who 
say that they learned more school-law during the incumbency 
of Mr. Rowe than they had ever known before. In short he 
magnified his office.” The same Bro. speaking of him as a 
teacher, says: “During the Summer of 1871 he taught a select 
normal school in Salona, which he conducted so well that I 
said, and now say, that I never saw his equal in the school- 
room; so thorough, so kind, so almost everything that one could 
desire.” 

There can be no doubt that if Mr. Rowe had devoted his life 
to teaching, as was his first intention, he would have stood high 
in the profession. In a preéminent sense he was “apt to teach.” 
His own mind was remarkably clear and transparent. What 
he knew, he knew thoroughly. And he seemed always to know 
just how to impart his knowledge to others. This was one of 
the things that made him so attractive and successful in his 
public addresses on foreign missions. His full, clear knowl- 
edge, and strong grasp of the subject, were at once apparent to 
all who heard him, and insured their attention and confidence. 
Then he seemed always to understand just what his audience 
wanted to know, or at least what they ought to know, about 
the subject, and this he told them in such a way as to interest 
and instruct them, using plain, simple, forcible language, dealing 
in but little sentiment, and never attempting any flights of ora- 
tory, or any impassioned appeals. 

It was about this same time in his career, while he was acting 
county superintendent, that he began to turn his attention from 
the profession of teaching to that of the law. In the Fall of 
1870 he entered himself as a student in the law-office of Charles 
Corss, Esq., of Lock Haven, and prosecuted his studies in con- 
nection with his duties as superintendent of schools. Mr. Corss 
says that he “found him an apt student, and one who if he had 
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followed the law as a profession would have been successful in 
every respect.” 

But great and noble as are both of these justly honored pro- 
fessions—teaching and the law—and worthy as they are of the 
best powers of the best men, God had a still higher and grander 
sphere of usefulness awaiting the occupancy of this promising 
young man. Like Paul, he was “a chosen vessel” unto the 
Lord to bear His name “before the Gentiles,” and God was 
gradually leading him on towards this work, and preparing him 
for it. During the Winter of 1865-6, while Mr. Rowe was 
teaching his first school in Nippenose Valley, a mere boy of 
seventeen, he seems to have received his first deep religious im- 
pressions. It was in connection with a protracted meeting then 
being held by Rev. W. L. Heisler, pastor of the Jersey Shore 
charge, in one of his churches not far from Mr. Rowe’s school. 
“During this meeting,” writes Rev. Heisler, “Bro. Rowe became 
impressed, and was brought under powerful conviction. He 
was induced to seek the Lord, and in the course of a few days, 
he rejoiced in the sense of pardoned sin. I do not know that 
I ever witnessed a brighter conversion than Bro. Rowe’s. His 
whole face beamed with joy. He at once responded when called 
upon to lead in prayer.” He was anxious to at once unite with 
the church, but was met by objections from his parents, who 
were members of another denomination and naturally wished 
their son to join their own church. This he refused to do, say- 
ing, “If I cannot unite with the Lutheran Church, I will not 
unite with any.” But in deference to the wishes of his parents 
he delayed the matter until the next year. Then having gained 
their full consent, he was confirmed in the Lutheran church at 
Salona, Penna., March 7th, 1867, by Rev. Mr. Heisler, who had 
removed, in the meantime, from Jersey Shore to Salona. Be- 
ing deeply impressed with the young man’s superior powers, 
and rich promise, his pastor immediately coveted him for the 
ministry, and spoke to him on the subject on the same day on 
which he was confirmed, and frequently afterwards. He received 
but little encouragement, however, from Mr. Rowe at that time. 
His heart was then set on teaching, as a profession, and still 
later on the law. But from later letters of Bro. Rowe, written 
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after he had entered the Seminary at Gettysburg, and even after 
he had gone to India, it appears that he had been more im- 
pressed by these conversations than seemed to be the case at 
the time, and that he really had but little peace of mind until 
he did devote himself to the ministry. In the meantime, how- 
ever, other ministers of our church, especially Rev. W. H. Diven, 
and Rev. J. W. Goodlin had also been urging upon Mr. Rowe 
the claims of the ministry. Especially was this the case with 
the latter, to whom, probably, more than to any other one man, 
the Church is indebted, under God, for the valuable services of 
this noble young missionary. Bro. Goodlin became pastor of the 
Lutheran church in Lock Haven, in July of 1870, about the same 
time that Mr. Rowe graduated at Millersville, and received his 
appointment as county superintendent. On Christmas day fol- 
lowing, Christmas coming on Sunday that year, Mr. Rowe joined 
the church of which Bro. Goodlin was pastor, being received by 
letter from the Lutheran church at Salona. The following week 
a series of meetings was begun in which Mr. Rowe became very 
much interested, and which seems really to have been the turn- 
ing period in his life. Referring to this, Bro. Goodlin says: “One 
evening after service, Mr. Rowe spoke to Mrs. G , com- 
plaining of his indifference and inactivity, and said he had re- 
solved to enter upon a more active Christian life. He seemed 
much affected. Mrs. G 





told me of the conversation. I 
immediately seized upon the opportunity, believing that God's 
Spirit was calling him to a more noble office, and a higher posi- 





tion, than the one in which he was then engaged. Ina few 
months he decided to enter the ministry, and made his arrange- 
ments to go to Gettysburg.” 

As everything that throws light upon this critical period in 
Bro. Rowe’s life, is of special interest, 1 may be permitted to 
quote the following extract also, from one of his own letters 
written to Mr. Goodlin from India. After referring to the fact 
that he had not heard from Mr. Goodlin for a long time, he 
continues: “I should not wonder if next mail or so would bring 
me a good long letter from you, such a one as will arouse all 
my faculties of mind and heart, and make me bless the day 

Vor. XIII. No. 2. 38 
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which brought you to Lock Haven, where it was first my pleas- 
ure to meet you. Ido not think I have ever told you what an 
impetus for the better your interest in me gave to my life then. 
I shall never forget how your kind, loving treatment of me 
warmed my heart with love to God and man. _ I do not think I 
was a bad man, or even inclined to forget God altogether, but 
I was fast becoming entirely overwhelmed with business affairs, 
was making money and had prospects of making more, and was 
daily becoming a poorer church member, if nothing else. I 
think I must have seemed cold and indifferent to you when you 
first saw me. You at once took me to your home, and into 
your confidence, as if we had been friends for many days. Your 
kindness had a wonderful effect on me. It is only now when a 
few years have passed away, and I have learned a little more of 
the world and of myself, that I begin to appreciate it rightly. 
Bro. Heisler also had a great influence for good on me. Under 
him I joined the Church, and as long as I live I shall love him 
dearly, tenderly. It is a beautiful and a blessed thing to lead the 
young into purer and better paths. God bless the good men and 
women everywhere who are engaged in this noble work.” 

Bro. Rowe entered the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg 
in the Fall of 1871. Here he displayed the same energy and 
vigor of character which had marke: all his previous life. In 
addition to his regular work as a student, which was always 
conscientiously and faithfully done, he took charge of the Chil- 
dren’s Department in the American Lutheran then published 
by Rev. P. Anstadt at York, Pa. He conducted this so well, 
with so much sprightliness and sympathy with child nature that 
it became a general favorite with all the young people in the 
homes visited by the American Lutheran. He was also super- 
intendent of the infant department in St. James’ Lutheran Sun- 
day-school of Gettysburg, and to this he gave no little time and 
labor. He also wrote numerous articles for the church papers, 
especially after he had decided to become a Missionary. And 
during the last six months of his course, while he was crowding 
two years’ study into one, he was absent almost every Sunday 
visiting Sunday-schools in the interests of the Children’s For- 


eign Missionary Society. 
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The claims of the heathen, and of the efforts being made to 
evangelize the world, seem to have begun to press upon his mind 
and heart very early in his Seminary course. Rev. J. H. Harps- 
ter, who was in the Middle class of the Seminary when Mr. 
Rowe entered, and who went to India as a missionary a few 
months later, writes: “My first distinct recollection of Rev. 
Rowe dates from one night when he came to my room in the 
Seminary, soon after my determination to go to India. We 
talked long and earnestly upon the subject of Foreign Missions. 
When we stood, late in the night, holding each other by the 
hand, he said, his eves moistened with tears, ‘God bless you; I 
wish I could go with you.’” This must have been early in 
December, 1871. That he had not yet felt himself clearly called 
to this work, however, is indicated by his remarks in one of our 
Sunday morning conferences in the Seminary. The topic under 
discussion was the question, “Should I be a Foreign Mission- 
ary?” After a number of the students had spoken, and several 
had referred to the great difficulty they had in deciding this 
question for themselves, it came to Bro. Rowe’s turn to speak. 
He promptly arose, and in his own bright, cheery way said, in 
substance : “This question has never given me the least trouble. 
My pious old mother taught me that whenever God wants a 
man to do a particular work, he will let him know it; and this 
I believe with all my heart. If God wants me to be a foreign 
missionary I have no doubt he will make it plain to me in his 
own time and way, and then I will be ready to go. Till then I 
will not trouble myself about it.” 

It was not very long after this that God did call him to be a for- 
eign missionary. In just what form the call came, or just how 
the duty was made clear to him, we do not know; but this can 
be said, that no man ever accepted his mission more cheerfully 
and hopefully, or gave himself more entirely to its fulfillment. 
He had gone from the Seminary to Harrisburg, Penna., to at- 
tend a farewell meeting held there Dec. 5th, 1872, preparatory 
to the departure of Bro. Uhl and his wife for India. It was 
while in attendance at this meeting, apparently, that he reached 
the clear conviction that God’s work for him also lay in India ; 
and he “was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” He at 
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once made known his decision to the Board of Foreign Missions, 
then in session at the same place, and offered them his services. 
An empty treasury compelled them to decline an immediate 
acceptance of his services. But this difficulty, instead of dis- 
couraging Mr. Rowe, as it would have most young men, seemed 
only to fix his determination to go, and arouse his inventive 
genius to devise the ways and means for his support. Finally 
he said to the Board, “Give me permission to go to the Sunday- 
schools of the Church, and appeal to the children, and I will 
raise the funds myself.” This permission was of course cheer- 
fully given, though with but little expectation of the great and 
good results which were to flow from it. With his usual energy 
and promptness, Mr. Rowe immediately went to work. His 
first meeting was held in St. James Sunday-school, Gettysburg, 
about the middle of January, 1873, and resulted in a collection 
of $72.00, “with the promise of more.”” He was greatly encour- 
aged by this beginning, and nearly every Sunday found him out 
visiting such schools as he could reach from the Seminary with- 
out interfering too much with his studies. 

Sunday, March oth, 1873, he spent in Baltimore, where he 
addressed a great mass-meeting of six Sunday-schools, held in 
the old First Lutheran church on Lexington St., since destroyed 
by fire. This meeting deserves special mention, as the one from 
which our Children’s Foreign Missionary Society dates its ori- 
gin. It was in connection with this meeting, or immediately 
at its close that Dr. Barclay, now at Dayton, Ohio, but then 
pastor of the First church of Baltimore, first suggested the or- 
ganization of a society among the children, in order to give Mr. 
Rowe’s work a more permanent character, and prepare the way 
for the Sunday-schools, not only to send him to India, but also 
to support him there as their own special missionary. The 
suggestion was a most happy one, and was so recognized both 
by Mr. Rowe, and by the other pastors in Baltimore. It was 
acted on at once. A plan of organization and work was drawn 
up, and submitted to the Foreign Board for their approval. 
This having been received, a constitution was adopted, and offi- 
cers elected, Dr. Barclay being chosen president, and Mr. Wm. 
F. Weber, secretary. A few months later a treasurer was elected 
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also, with the consent of the Board. And thus “The Children’s 
Foreign Missionary Society” was organized, as an auxiliary to 
the Board of Foreign Missions, and launched upon its career of 
usefulness. It has proven to be a most effective agency for in- 
teresting the children and young people of our Church, and very 
often the parents also, in the great cause of Foreign Missions, 
and still remains, and will no doubt ever remain as one of the 
best and fittest monuments of the life and work of Bro. Rowe, 
to whose wisdom and energy so much of its success has been 
due. It more than supported Mr. Rowe from its organization 
up to the time of his death. When Rev. Charles Schnure went 
to India, in the Fall of 1880, it assumed his support also, as the 
Second Children’s Missionary. The membership is now about 
10,000, and the annual receipts from $2,000 to $2,500. 

At this time, the Spring of 1873, it was Mr. Rowe's expecta- 
tion to start for India in September following. With this in 
view he was married, June 1oth, to Miss Mary E. Corson, of 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Penna. The marriage ceremony was 
performed by Rev. J. W. Goodlin, at his home in York. From 
here Mr. Rowe and his wife went on to Canton, Ohio, to attend 
the sessions of the General Synod, which convened there on the 
following day, June 11th, 1873. At this meeting of the Gen- 
eral Synod, or immediately afterwards, Mr. Rowe was requested 
by the Foreign Board to postpone his departure for India one 
year, and continue his work among the Sunday-schools, in which 
he had already been so successful. He then provided himself 
with a full outfit of missionary maps, charts and pictures, by 
which to address the eyes of the children, as well as their ears, 
and increase the interest and profit of his meetings; and hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of the most intelligent and liberal 
friends and supporters of our Foreign Mission work, will no 
doubt date their first interest in this great cause from Mr. 
Rowe's visit to their Sunday-school. The whole of his time, 
from the meeting of the General Synod in Canton, in June of 
1873, up to August Ist, 1874, about a month before he sailed 
for India, was devoted to his work. The energy and success 
with which it was presented may be gathered from the following 
statistics of his work, given in the report of the Foreign Board 
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at the meeting of the General Synod at Baltimore, in 1875: 
Number of public meetings held, 223; number of children ad- 
dressed, 33,810; number of adults addressed, 30,940; amount 
of money collected, $5,831.08 ; total number of members of the 
Children’s Missionary Society, 21,136; number of Sunday- 
schools represented in the society, 315. 

As Mr. Rowe expected to start to India about Sept. Ist, a 
few weeks before the meeting of the West Pennsylvania Synod, 
by which he had been licensed the preceding Fall, he was or- 
dained by the officers of the Synod, Aug. 19th, in St. Paul's 
Church, York, Pa. The ordination sermon was preached by 
Dr. Brown. A farewell meeting was also held at the same time 
and place, at which suitable addresses were made by Dr. Bar- 
clay, president of the Children’s Missionary Society, and by the 
departing missionary. 

On the 12th of September, 1874, Mr. Rowe sailed from Phil- 
adelphia, with his wife and little Mabel, who had been born to 
them March 18th, and proceeded by steamer, via London, 
Trieste, Bombay and Madras, to Guntoor, where they arrived 
December the 11th. The following very graphic account of 
their arrival on the mission field is from the pen of Rev. J. H. 
Harpster, then, and until March, 1876, a missionary also: “Prob- 
ably two years after I went to India, I received a letter from Bro. 
Rowe, full of anxious inquiry concerning our work. I replied. 
The return mail brought me a characteristic letter from him 
containing the laconic announcement, ‘I am coming; look out 
for me.’ So one day in November I hitched up my ox-cart, 
and mounting one horse and leading another, went down to 
meet him and his brave wife at the boat landing at Bezoarah. 
I see him now, as I stand once more on the pier watching the 
approach of the boat drawn by a dozen lascars. As he distin- 
guishes me, standing surrounded by a crowd of natives, he rises 
to his feet, takes off his hat and swings it about his head in joy- 
ful recognition. It was a beautiful sight; the handsome, fair- 
haired Saxon hero standing there in the prow of the boat, wav- 
ing his hands to India, the light of health and youthful enthusi- 
asm in his eye, and the love of Christ in his heart, coming with 
God’s message of salvation to the dusky men and women who 
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stand silently awaiting his approach. It was a picture for a 
painter. The boat touches the landing; he leaps on shore; 
seizes my hand, and with a voice broken with feeling and the ex- 
citement of the occasion, says, ‘I am here to help you.’” 

Of Mr. Rowe’s work in India, it is difficult, impossible indeed, 
for us at this great distance from it, to give any very extended or 
very accurate account. With his many expedients for arousing 
the interest of the Church at home, and stimulating the people 
to an increased and more intelligent liberality, we are all ac- 
quainted. His many frank and newsy letters to the church pa- 
pers; the baskets of India curiosities, which he prepared with 
great care and labor, and sent home for sale; the thousands of 
photographs of India people and scenes and of missionary life 
and work among them scattered all through the Church; his 
extensive private correspondence with the scores of patrons of 
the boarding schools, and of other special forms of work, most 
of whom had been secured through his personal effort; his in- 
teresting and instructive little books for the Sunday-school, 
called “Talks about India,” and “Talks about Mission Work in 
India,” published by the Lutheran Board in 1876 and 1878 re- 
spectively, and his later and larger work on “Every-day Life in 
India,” published by the American Tract Society during his 
late sojourn in America,—all these are before the whole Church 
and will never be forgotten. They have all borne fruit many- 
fold, and are still bearing fruit in the greater interest felt by 
all our people in foreign mission work in general, and in our 
India mission in particular, and in the increased and ever-in- 
creasing contributions flowing into the treasury of the Board. 
If these things had constituted his whole work, it would have 
been a great and good work, well worth living for and well 
worth dying for. 

But these were altogether outside of or only incidental to his 
real work as a missionary, the occupation, as it were, of his 
leisure moments, if one who was always so hard at work can be 
said to have had any leisure moments. Of his evangelistic la- 
bors among the heathen; of his many and varied plans and 
efforts for the upbuilding and improvement of the native church, 
for the better organization of the Christian congregations in the 
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villages, for the introduction of Sunday-schools among them, 
for the enlargement and increased efficiency of the staff of na- 
tive workers, for the education and development of the people 
towards self-support, and for reaching more largely and more 
effectively the higher castes to which belong all the educated 
and wealthy and more influential classes of the people,—of all 
these we know, and necessarily can know, comparatively little. 
Perhaps it is too soon yet for any one, even the missionaries 
themselves who labored with him and are still on the field, to 
properly and justly estimate the wisdom or measure the results 
of all these plans and labors. Enough of his plans, however, 
have been sufficiently tested by time and results to justify the 
conclusion that the man who originated and applied them un- 
derstood the character of the field and the work, their peculiar 
difficulties and wants, and the best methods of overcoming the 
one and supplying the others, as few missionaries have done be- 
fore him, either in our own or in other churches. As another 
has said, “He had what Locke calls a ‘round about common 
sense,’ which made him singularly happy in his apprehension of 
what was practicable, and quick to hit on the best means to 
effect his purpose. There was something of a statesman-like 
ability in his power to catch the lay of the land, to fix on the 
essential elements of any problem, and adapt his plan to the 
circumstances of the case.”* 

One very notable feature of his work in India, which deserves 
special mention, was his connection with famine-relief work 
during the great famine of 1876-8, when so many perished in 
India for lack of the barest necessaries of life-+ Here his vast 
administrative power was put to the severest test and was not 
found wanting. At least $10,000, or considerably more than 
20,000 rupees, of the Mansion House Famine Relief funds 
raised in England, were entrusted to Mr. Rowe for distribution, 
and he made every /ice tell for genuine relief. It was the testi- 
mony of those having charge of the use of these funds in the 
Madras Presidency, that they were nowhere more wisely or effi- 





*Dr. Stork in Lutheran Observer, Sept. 29th, 1882. 
+The number is variously estimated at from two to five millions. 
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ciently administered than in the district superintended by Mr. 
Rowe. “He developed one plan after another,” say his fellow- 
laborers, Bros. Uhl and Schnure, in their Historical Sketch,* 
“and for two years blended together gospel work and famine- 
relief work, mission and ministry, in his customary energetic 
style. He received pleasing commendation of his plans and 
efforts from Mr. Digby of Madras, and the superintendent of 
the distribution of England’s gifts to the Madras Presidency.” 

One of the principal, as well as one of the best results of this 
famine-relief work, the one which Mr. Rowe always kept prom. 
inently in view in doing it, was the large increase of inquirers, 
and additions to the mission in 1879 and 1880. It gave the 
missionary access to thousands of the people who would other- 
wise never have listened to his message of salvation. It opened 
their eyes to the vast superiority of the Christian religion over 
their own. Even the dullest of them could hardly help observ- 
ing the marked contrast between the sympathy and generous 
relief given to them in their distress by Christian England and 
Christian missionaries, and the utter selfishness and indifference 
of the worshipers of Brahma and Vishnu. It is not strange, 
therefore, that thousands of them wished to know more of 
Christianity, and that hundreds renounced their old faith, and 
were baptized in the name of Christ. That some of these were 
actuated by selfish motives was to be expected, and that these 
should afterwards become backsliders was natural. Human na- 
ture is precisely the same in India that it is in America, or in 
any other Christian country. But the great majority of the 
converts added to the mission in 1879, and 1880, most of them 
probably as the direct or indirect result of famine-relief work, 
have remained faithful, and now form a very considerable and 
substantial element in the native Christian church. 

In the Spring of 1880, Mr. Rowe asked and received per- 
mission from the Foreign Board to return to America, partly 
to recruit his own health, on which the climate of India and his 
arduous labors, particularly during the famine, had begun to 





*Zutheran Observer, Nov. 24th, 1882. 
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tell, but especially for the benefit of his wife, who had been sub- 
ject to more or less severe attacks of neuralgia about the heart, 
during their whole residence in India, and had become so weak 
that it was not believed that she could survive another hot sea- 
son there. They left India April 16th, and landed in Philadel- 
phia June 13th, 1880. After a few weeks of rest, Mr. Rowe lo- 
cated his family in York, Penna., and announced to the Board 
that he was ready for work. He then began, under the direc- 
tion of the Board, that remarkable series of visits to our synods, 
churches, and Sunday-schools, which is still so fresh in the minds 
of all, and the result of which was such a quickening of interest 
wherever he went. And he went almost everywhere. It seems 
almost incredible that one man could have accomplished so 
much in so short a time, only a little more than one year. His 
reports to the Board show that as many as twenty and even 
thirty meetings were held each month, and often as high as 
eight or ten ina single week. Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, New York, Ohio, and parts of Indiana and IIli- 
nois were visited in turn, and the synods and conferences more 
or less thoroughly canvassed. Of course this involved also a 
vast deal of travel, which often consumed more time, and quite 
as much vital energy, as the public meetings. Then besides 
all this he was constantly conducting a large correspondence, 
amounting often to ten and twenty letters a day, with those who 
were interested in special features of mission work, or desired 
information, or whom he was trying to get interested in order 
that they might give more liberally. On his return to his home 
in York, after a few days absence, he often found as many as 
ninety or a hundred letters and cards on his table requiring an- 
swer, in addition to those he had received and answered while 
absent. One wonders that he did net break down here under 
this dreadful strain. The fact is, that it did begin to tell on him 
very seriously, and it was his own opinion that he could not 
possibly have continued to work at the same rate for another 
year. It is but just also to the Foreign Board to say that they 
several times protested against the excessive strain to which he 
was subjecting himself, and urged him to work more moderate- 
ly, and that they finally released him from all engagements in 
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the home field from the middle of July, 1881, to the time of his 
return to India. 

When Mr. Rowe came back to the United States it was his 
intention to remain here at least two years. But when tidings 
came of the extraordinarily large accessions to our India mis- 
sion, in 1880 and 188t, and of the imperative need for increas- 
ing the force of American missionaries in Guntur so as to ena- 
ble them to properly care for these new converts, and instruct 
the hundreds of inquirers who were still presenting themselves, 
it seemed both to him and to the Board to be a providential 
call for his immediate return to India. In accordance with this 
conviction, he set sail from New York, with his wife and chil- 
dren, Saturday, Sept. 24th, 1881, a farewell meeting having 
been previously held in Lancaster, Penna., where the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod was then in session. From London they passed 
over to the continent and went to Trieste by rail, thus saving 
considerable time and much fatigue. They arrived in Guntur 
Nov. 23d, 1881. There Mr. Rowe found plenty of work await- 
ing him, and he was soon as busily engaged as ever. Before 
leaving America he had been authorized by the Board and the 
Women’s Missionary Society to erect two new houses, one for 
his own residence and the other for the use of the female mis- 
sionaries of the Women’s Society. He had purchased much of 
the material for these new houses, especially the windows and 
doors, in America, and had shipped them to India in advance. 
And now he very soon had both of them under way, and pushed 
them forward with unusual rapidity for India. By the last of 
June, 1882, the one intended for his own use was finished and 
he was able to move into it with his family to his great delight. 
In a letter written July Ist, the next to the last one he ever sent 
to the Board, he says, “We have moved into our new house and 
are very comfortable.” And only a week or two before his ill- 
ness, he remarked to his wife that for the first time in his life he 
was fixed just as he wished to be. The house for the female 
missionaries was finished a few weeks later. His wife writes 
that on the same day that he took his bed with the fatal ty- 
phoid, he came from the new “women’s house,” as he was wont 
to call it, and said, “The /as¢ thing is done, and now I can res¢.” 
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But although the building of these houses must have taken a 
good deal of his time, and no small amount of care and labor, 
more probably than we can appreciate here, he did not in the 
least neglect his other work. Before he was taken sick, he had 
visited the whole of his part of the mission field, and he was 
delightedly planning to accompany Bro. Schnure on his first 
tour through the district that had been allotted to him. He 
was busily engaged also in writing the annual letters to the 
patrons of the boarding school, and the temporary training 
school, and in taking photographs of their profeges to send with 
the letters. In the midst of these multitudinous and arduous 
labors, he was stricken down with Typhoid fever, the result, no 
doubt, of over-work, and nervous prostration, and perhaps also 
of malaria taken into his system while visiting in the district. 

The story of his last illness, as told by his wife, and the other 
missionaries, is a very brief and touching one. It reads very 
much like the story which, in one form or another, has become 
all too familiar to us in these days, and especially in this land, in 
which everything is done with a rush, and at railroad speed, as 
if men were railroad locomotives, made of iron and steel and 
brass, warranted never to wear out or break. For some time 
he had been complaining more or less, especially of “feeling so 
tired all the time.” He was unable to sleep at night, or was 
aroused from fitful slumbers by the twitching of his nerves. 
Finally, when he could go on no longer, he called in a physi- 
cian and took his bed on Saturday, August 12th. And then 
for thirty-six days the fever burned on with but little abate- 
ment, while the patient gradually sank under its wasting power, 
until death and “rest” came together on Saturday, September 
16th. During the greater part of his sickness, and especially 
the last two weeks, he was of course delirious, as Typhoid pa- 
tients always are. But even in his delirium, his beloved work 
was still on his mind, and he could frequently be heard exhort- 
ing the native Christians to love the Saviour, and be faithful. 
For his work’s sake, and for the sake of his dear wife and chil- 
dren, he was intensely anxious to get well. And if the fact of 
his illness had been known in the Church at home, hundreds, 
and thousands, would have joined their most earnest prayer 
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with those of his wife and little ones and the other missionaries, 
that his life might be spared. But such was not God's will, 
and to his decree we must all submit in faith and patience, be- 
lieving and knowing that however dark and mysterious it may 
be to us, it is wise and good. 

On Sunday, Sept. 17th, his body was laid away in the little 
Mission cemetery at Guntur, where lie the remains of four other 
missionaries who have sealed with their lives their devotion to 
the great work of evangelizing the heathen: Rev. Walter Gunn, 
who died in 1851; Mrs. W. E. Snyder, died in 1854; Rev. W. 
E. Snyder, died in 1859; and Rev. A. Long, died in 1866. 
There they all sleep together as peacefully as they could here, 
and when at last the archangel’s trumpet shall call them to the 
resurrection of the just, they will be as near the throne of the 
descending Christ, as they would be in any cemetery in Chris- 
tian lands. Appropriate services were held in the Mission 
chapel both in English and in Telugu, the former being con- 
ducted by Bro. Schnure, and the latter by Bro. Uhl. 

The tidings of his death were received by the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board, in Baltimore, on Sunday, Sept. 17th, 
about 5 Pp. M., having been telegraphed from Guntur immedi- 
ately after the sad event on the preceding day. It was an- 
nounced that night in St. Mark’s church, and appeared in the 
city papers the next morning. Within a few days it was gen- 
erally known throughout the church, and never has there been 
deeper, or more general sorrow in the Church over the loss of 
a master-workman, and a loved and trusted leader. And the 
sad news was all the more startling, and the effect all the greater, 
because it came so suddenly and unexpectedly. It seemed only 
a few weeks since Bro. Rowe had been among us, in the full 
flush of manly health and vigor, and in the full swing of earnest 
labor. The last letters from India had represented him as be- 
ing well, and strong, and busily engaged in the work of the 
mission. No intelligence of his sickness had ever been received. 
The letters written during his illness, by his wife, and by the 
other missionaries, were not received here until some two weeks 
after the swift winged telegraph had told us that he was dead. 
The announcement of his death was a great surprise, therefore, 
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and a great shock. It came upon the Church like a flash of 
lightning from a clear sky. All hearts were at once bowed 
with grief, and all eyes filled with tears. One brother wrote a 
few days after: “This bereavement is to the Church, what Gar- 
field’s death was to the nation.” It was indeed so; and the ex- 
pressions of grief were as spontaneous and as universal in the 
one case as in the other. A score of pages could be filled with 
the many tributes of affection and high esteem which were laid 
upon his grave by a sorrowing Church, in the shape of memor- 
ial addresses and resolutions. One incident was at once so im- 
pressive, and so illustrative of the feeling throughout the Church 
that it deserves special mention in this sketch. It was the effect 
produced by the announcement of Bro. Rowe’s death on the 
floor of the West Pennsylvania Synod, then in session at Littles- 
town, Pa. This was the Synod by which he had been licensed 
and ordained, and in which he still held his membership. The 
sad news had been telegraphed to the president of the Synod 
by the chairman of the Board of Foreign Missions. The scene 
is thus described by Dr. Gotwald, of York, who was present at 
the time, as a member of the Synod, and who was called on by 
the president to lead the Synod in prayer immediately after- 
wards. “No one who was present at the meeting of the Synod 
of West Pennsylvania, where on Monday, Sept. 18th, the an- 
nouncement of the death of Bro. Rowe was made to us, can ever 
possibly forget the sad hour or occasion. The Synod, refreshed 
both physically and spiritually by the joyous rest of the Lord’s 
day, was cheerfully and gladly prosecuting its work. The Pres- 
ident of the Synod, the Rev. A. Stewart Hartman, was in the 
chair. A telegram was handed him. Sitting near and immedi- 
ately in front of him, with my eye at the time fixed upon him, 
I noticed that his face at once became ashy pale, and assumed 
a dazed and bewildered look. I distinctly recall it now. In 
a moment, however, realizing the sad truth, and waving all 
parliamentary formalities, he asked the Synod’s attention, and 
with voice husky with emotion, read to us the brief, but de- 
pressing message: ‘Rowe of /ndia is dead. For a moment or 
two there was silence still as death, as though every tongue had 
been suddenly paralyzed, and every heart, under the weight of 
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grief which had thus come upon it, had ceased to beat. Then 
in every part of the church, sobs, and broken ejaculations, and 
suppressed prayers rose upon the stillness. The place was a 
Bochim. Every heart seemed broken. Every eye was blind 
with tears. God, we felt, had touched us sorely. But the 
throne of grace is ever, in times of trouble, the resort of God’s 
children. As a Synod, therefore, we all, at the suggestion of 
the President, bowed in prayer.” 

In looking back now, over the life and the work which have 
been thus rapidly and imperfectly sketched, and the close of 
which has come so suddenly and unexpectedly, and seems to us 
so untimely, there are several things which stand out promi- 
nently as the leading elements in the character and work of 
Bro. Rowe, and as the secrets of his great success. 

And first of all, he was plainly a man of great executive abil- 
ity, a born organizer. He was not a man of extensive learning 
nor of profound scholarship. He had always been too busy 
with the practical affairs of life for this. To become a great 
scholar, a man must be a great student. He must have the 
time and the disposition to retire from the busy, bustling world 
and be much alone with his books and with his own thoughts. 
Bro. Rowe had neither the time nor the disposition for this. 
From early life he was thrown on his own resources and com- 
pelled to make his own way in the world. And this he loved 
to do. It was his delight to be always out in the busy throng 
of the world’s workers, doing with his might whatever came to 
his hand, a real “hero in the strife.” But he could never be 
content to be a mere worker, a faithful drudge for others, or a 
mere imitator of those who had gone before him. Neither was 
he ever allowed to occupy such a place. He had, and was 
quickly recognized by others to have, those rare executive and 
organizing qualities of mind, which always mark the true man 
of affairs and the born leader of men, and which are always sure 
to bring their possessor to the front, if they are combined, as 
they were in his case, with other qualities which are necessary 
to their best development and use. It was largely these quali- 
ties that made Mr. Rowe so successful in all his work in life, but 
especially in his work as a missionary. He could take a broad 
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and generous view of the whole field in which he was working. 
He was quick to discover the peculiar wants of the field, and 
the best means of supplying them. He was fertile in plans for 
the accomplishment of his purposes, and his plans were gener- 
ally wise and practicable. He knew how to husband his re- 
sources, and make the best of the material on hand. He un- 
derstood how to combine divine elements, or conflicting plans 
and interests, and make them work together for one common 
end. He was a general in the Lord’s army, and would have 
been recognized as a leader in any department of business or 
professional life to which he might have devoted himself. 

Then, in the second place, he was a man of great energy and 
untiring activity. He was not only quick and wise to plan, but 
he was also prompt and diligent to execute his plans. These 
do not always go together. Some men can see the end to be 
reached clearly enough, and can tell well enough how to reach 
it; but they never reach it themselves. They do not have 
enough energy to carry out their own plans. Bro. Rowe was 
not one of these. With him, to have an end to be attained, 
and a plan by which to attain it, was usually to find him on the 
way towards the end. And once started he never rested, or 
gave up until he had reached his goal, or been turned back by 
some insurmountable obstacle. And he always had some end 
to reach, some plan to execute. He was always busy. Resting 
seemed to tire him more than work. Indeed it seemed as if he 
could not rest. If he laid down one kind of work, it was always 
to take up something else. This had been characteristic of him 
from a child. Even then already, as we have seen, he would 
rather lock himself in his room with his books, than to go out 
to walk or play with his companions, and the leisure moments 
found while at work with his father were eagerly devoted to 
study. It seemed to be to him one of the chief attractions of a 
missionary life, that it would give ample scope to his passion 
for work. His father writes that when he first decided to go to 
India, he asked him “why he went so far away, when there 
was plenty to do here. He said he wanted to go some place 
where his work would never get all.’ When he reached India, 
it seemed to be one of his sorest trials that he could not give 
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free play to his energy, because of the enervating effects of the 
climate. In the letter to Rev. J. W. Goodlin, already referred 
to, he says: “One thing that worries me is that I cannot give 
my energy free play. I like to work from early morning to late 
at night. Here I must continually restrain myself on account 
of the debilitating climate.” In another private letter to a 
friend, he writes, “Work, work, work, from morning to night 
has always been my delight, and it is so yet, but I find it wears 
hard on the strength in this country.” In still another letter 
to the same friend, referring to a tour among the villages, which 
he had been describing, he writes: “I wish you could have been 
along. How you would have enjoyed it, and how your com- 
pany would have enlivened my loneliness,—though I ought not 
to say I was lonely, for I was not. I had plenty of work, and 
I never feel lonely when busy.” 

This feature of his character, being so prominent, naturally 
impressed all who came in contact with him, whether at home, 
or in the foreign field. Dr. Stork, the chairman of the Foreign 
Board, says: “He was a man of great and tireless energy: 
whatever his hand found to do, he did with his might, and 
threw into whatever work he undertook an enthusiasm which 
was contagious, so that all he came in contact with caught 
something of his fire.’* His fellow-laborers, Bros. Uhl and 
Schnure, say of him: “Few can be as active as Bro. Rowe. 
The fertility of his plans was only equaled by the energy of his 
execution. That among so many plans some were hasty, was 
but natural; but the review of them set together as a whole, is 
a striking example of what one man with properly regulated 
powers can do ina short life.’ Another fellow-missionary in 
India for a time, Rev. J. H. Harpster, says: “Beyond all con- 
troversy Bro. Rowe was a tremendous worker. That, in my 
opinion, was one of the most prominent features of his charac- 
ter, an indefatigable and tireless industry. He worked inces- 
santly, and worked hard. In preaching among the villages, in 
organizing congregations, originating plans for more success- 





*See Article in Luth, Obs., Sept. 29th. 1882. 
+See Historical Sketch in Luth. Obs., Nov. 24th, 1882. 
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ful missionary work, writing books, taking such a part in ame- 
liorating the distress of the famine of 1876-8 as gave him hon- 
orable mention in the archives of the Presidency, keeping the 
mission and its needs before the Church at home by his volumi- 
nous correspondence in the church papers, as was never done 
before,—in all this he showed himself such a worker as comes 
but once in a generation. If in an altogether lower sense, yet 
of him also it can be said, ‘The zeal of thy house hath eaten me 


up.”” 

A third leading characteristic of Bro. Rowe was, a lofty and 
sanctified ambition. That he was naturally ambitious must 
have been plain to all who met him. He could not brook in- 
feriority. He could never be content with a secondary place. 
Above all he could not be content to do anything except in the 
very best way possible,—better, if possible, than it had ever 
been done before. But ambition may be evil, or good. It may 
be a mere synonym for the coarsest selfishness, and may lead 
men to trample on the rights of others, and march to success, 
and fame, or wealth, or power, over the blasted hopes and bro- 
ken fortunes, or through the flowing blood of those who stand 
in their way, as did the first Napoleon. Or, it may be a no- 
ble, Christ-like quality that makes a man eager to help his 
fellow-men and eager to advance to the highest places, or 
occupy the foremost stations, and excel all other men in gifts 
and in labors, not that he may have the loudest applause, 
or the greatest honor, but simply that he may accomplish the 
more for the good of men and the glory of God, as was the 
case with Paul. Bro. Rowe’s ambition was of this latter 
kind. If it had never been touched by the grace of God, it 
would not likely have made him a bad man, that is, unscrupu- 
lous or cruel; but it would probably have made him selfish, 
and aspiring simply for the love of honor and power and the 
earthly rewards which they bring. But it was sanctified by the 
grace of God, and so sanctified it became a mighty power for 
good in his character and life, ever urging him on to still 
greater activity and usefulness in the great work to which he 
had given his life. Certainly no man that knew Mr. Rowe well 
could say that he was selfish, in the least degree. No doubt, 
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he not only loved to be always hard at work, but he always 
liked the Church to know also what he was doing. It was no 
doubt a great pleasure to him to speak of his work to the 
Church, either personally or through the press, and this he 
never failed to do. Some might say this savored of vanity, and 
of an ignoble desire for the praise of men. But those who knew 
Bro. Rowe best, know that he had no such motive. It was not 
because it was his work that he kept it so prominently before 
the eyes of the Church ; it was not because he wanted praise or 
honor himself for the doing of it; but because it was God’s work 
and the Church’s work, and he was only God’s servant and the 
Church’s representative, and because he believed it to be best 
both for the Church and its work. Would that every Chris- 
tian worker had this kind of ambition ! 

A simple, child-like faith in God, and in his superintending 
care and providence, was another very marked feature of Mr. 
Rowe’s character. He knew himself to be God’s child, and to 
be doing God’s work, and he was fully assured that his Father 
would direct him, and care for him, and be a very present help 
to him in every time of need. This is seen in his remarks 
about being a missionary, made in the Seminary Sunday morn- 
ing conference, and already quoted. It is still more strikingly 
illustrated in a letter written from the Seminary to a friend who 
had sent him a donation of $50.00 furnished by a gentleman in 
the South. After thanking both the sender and the donor for 
this timely assistance, and praying God's blessing to rest upon 
them, he continues: “And now I cannot refrain from telling 
you a little experience. This afternoon I spent in writing let- 
ters, and preparing tracts and small religious books, to send 
away in the morning to friends in different places. The letters 
were of a religious character too. One was to a young man 
who thinks of going as a missionary in the Methodist Church, 
one to a friend of mine who lately lost his only child, (also sent 
him ‘The Early Saved’), another letter was on Local Option, 
and with this I sent a number of temperance tracts; and as | 
saw how the whole lot would run into postage, I said to myself, 
‘Ought I todo this? Where am I going to find money to pay 
so much postage ?’ I was alone in the room, and getting up I 
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began to walk back and forward, and soon came to this conclu- 
sion, ‘Every cent of this is for a good object, and God who has 
always yet furnished postage, will continue to furnish.’ To-day, 
too, I sent off an order for twenty little two-cent tracts called, 
‘To those Beginning a New life.’ These too I sent for on faith, 
and see how God provides. Such things are proofs that the 
Bible ws true.’ The length of this extract will be excused be- 
cause of the insight which it gives into the character, the very 
heart, as it were, of this noble young man, showing not only 
his simple faith in God, but also his tender sympathy for oth- 
ers in distress, his yearning love for souls, and his interest in 
every good cause. 

It was no doubt his strong, simple faith in God that, together 
with a naturally sanguine temperament, lay at the foundation of 
that “perennial hopefulness,’ which has been spoken of as so 
characteristic both of Mr. Rowe himself and of all his work as 
a missionary, and which was one of the things that always made 
him so attractive both in social life and in his public addresses. 
He was never seen with a long face or a sad countenance. He 
never seemed discouraged. He always worea smile. He al- 
ways found something pleasant to say. He could always dis- 
cover some bright rifts in the darkest cloud of disappointment, 
or difficulty, or discouragement, or sorrow, through which the 
light of comfort and hope streamed down from heaven. And 
what is more and better, he could make others see them too. 
Hence he was like the sunshine, both in the social circle and in 
the public meeting. He carried brightness and hopefulness, 
and good cheer with him wherever he went. Hence he was 
always welcome, alike in the home and in the Sunday-school or 
the church. One brother writes, “From his earliest years he 
was always hopeful. He would bring light and good cheer with 
him whenever he came, and we were always glad to greet him 
in our homes, and sorry when he left.” Says another: “Mr. 
Rowe out of every situation naturally appropriated all the ele- 
ments of hope. He entered on every discussion of the foreign 
work, faced every difficulty, met every foe with a bright, calm 
smile of hope. Nothing could daunt him, nothing make him 
croak or whine. One of the most precious legacies he has left 
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the Church, is the memory of that serene, hopeful spirit which, 
without recklessness and not ignorant of the difficulties and 
dangers in the way, went on ‘hoping all things’ and making the 
heavy-hearted see the bright light in the cloud.”* Says still 
another, speaking of his work in India: “Rev. Rowe never lost 
heart or hope for an instant. In the darkest night of discour- 
agement and gloom, his faith that India would yet be won for 
Christ shone clear as the eternal stars. In his plans for India 
there was simply no provision for failure. He would not admit 
that any honest stroke of work done for truth and God could 
ultimately fail. Of course this conviction was of incalculable 
value to him,—is to any toiler for the truth anywhere,—but I 
have never seen it permeate and move a man’s life and activities 
as it did his."+ This hopefulness, this bright cheerfulness, this 
almost child-like light-heartedness, runs through all his letters 
from India, both to the press and to the Board, as well as to 
private friends. It lights up even the discussions of the gravest 
subjects, and the soberest official correspondence, with bright 
flashes of humor and witty turns of expression. And it did not 
forsake him even in his last sickness, until his mind was over- 
shadowed by the dark cloud of delirium. “Until he became 
delirious,” writes his sorrowing wife, “he always met all my 
looks and words with a smile, and always wanted me to meet 
him with a smiling face.” And now that he is gone, this bright, 
hopeful spirit throws a halo of sunshine over the memory of all 
that he was and did, and bids us cherish the same unfaltering 
faith in the wisdom and love of God, who has called him home, 
and exercise the same hopefulness with reference to the present 
prosperity and final success of the work to which he gave his 
rich young life. 

It seems almost like an unnecessary and uncalled-for sacrifice. 
It seems as if he ought to have spared himself a little more in 
the work, and that then he might have been spared longer to 
the work. It seems as if this would have been better. But we 
do not know. He did a great, grand work in his brief life; a 


*Dr, Stork in Lutheran Observer, Sept. 29th, 1882. 
+Rev. J. H. Harpster. 
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work that will abide through all the years to come, both in the 
church at home and in the church in India; a work that is a 
joyous inspiration to all who have labored with him, whether 
here or there, and will be a bright example to all who shall fol- 
low him, especially in the foreign field; a work that might have 
fully occupied, and would have worthily crowned a long life. 
And certainly this is better, a thousand times better, than an 
easy, listless, useless life, such as is led by so many young men. 
Who that has any worthy conception of life and its responsibili- 
ties, would not rather be the lordly ship-of-the-line that goes down 
in the midst of the battle, riddled with shot and shell, after but 
a few years of active service, than to be the lazy, dismantled 
hulk that lies unused, rocking, and rotting at the wharf of some 
quiet harbor, even though the latter may remain afloat ten times 
as long as the former ? 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial: 


We should count time by heart-throbs, He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


i i 


ARTICLE VI. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL,— Zhe Christian Sabbath, its Nature, De- 
sign, and proper Observance, by Dr. R.L. Dabney. Bibliotheca Theolog- 
tca, a select and classified bibliography of theology and general religious 
literature, by J. F. Hurst. J#troduction to Christian Theology, by H. B. 
Smith, D. D. (see notice). Zhe Word and Works of God, argument for 
the divine authority of the Bible, by Dr. Gilbert S. Bailey. Crttical and 
Exegetical Handbook to the Acts of the Apostles, from the 4th edition of 
the German of Dr. H. A. W. Meyer (see notice). LZxfository and Practi- 
cal Lectures on Haggai and Zechariah, by J. Van Eaton, edited by Dr. 
W. J. Robinson. Bible Theology and Modern Thought, by Dr. L. T. 
Townsend, Zhe New Testament Scriptures, their claims, History, and 
Authority, being the Croal Lectures for 1882, by A. H. Charteris, D. D., 
Professor in the University of Edinburgh, 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL, — The Physiology of Alcoholics, an 
Address, by Wm. B, Carpenter, M.D. 7Zext-Book of Geology, by Archi- 
bald Geikie. Fina/ Causes, by Paul Janet,—from the second edition of the 
French by W. Affect, with Preface by Rob. Flint, D. D. The Great Pyr- 
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amid, Observatory, Tomb, and Temple, by R. A. Proctor, A New Polit- 
cal Economy, by J. M. Gregory. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL.—Life of Fames Clerk Maxell, with 
selections from his correspondence and occasional writings, and a sketch 
of his contributions to science, by Lewis Cambell and W. Garnett. History 
of Latin Literature from Ennius to Beethius, by G. A. Simcox (see notice), 
The Life of Gilbert Haven, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by 
Geo. Prentice, D. D., Prof. in Wesleyan University. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Home-Making, by J. R. Miller,D.D. Short Sayings 
of Great Men, with historical and explanatory notes, by S. Arthur Bent. 
Pseudonyms of Authors, including anonyms and initialisms, by J. E. 
Haynes. On the Desert, with a brief review of recent events in Egypt, by 
H. H. Field, D. D. American Humorists, by Rev. H. R. Haweis, J/- 
vabeau, an historical drama, by G, H. Calvert. Lives of Mlustrious Shoe- 
makers, by W. E. Winks. Lectures on Preaching, delivered to the stu- 
dents of Theology at Yale College, Jan. and Feb., 1882, by E. G, Robin- 
son, President of Brown University. Lectures and Addresses, by the Rev. 
Thomas Guard, D.D., with memorial sermon by the Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, D. D., compiled by Will J. Guard. 


ARTICLE VII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelaphia. 

History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. C. P. Tielé. Translated 
from the Dutch with the coiiperation of the Author, by James Ballingal. 
pp. 230. 1882. 

Egyptology has been achieving a most wonderful progress in late years, 
and the rich results of its researches are attracting the interested attention 
of all scholars. Such men as Bunsen, Lepsius, Mariette, De Rougé, 
Brugsch, Le Page Renouf, and Ebers have labored with noble earnestness 
in order to bring to light the records believed to exist in that land of earli- 
est civilization, One discovery after another has rewarded their toils ; and 
although there is no reason to think that the time of discovery has yet 
passed, enough has been attained to pay for all the effort and to throw 
great light on the wonderful facts of Egyptian life and religion. Much 
has been thus done toward making possible an understanding of the 
strange history and mythology there found, and explaining the complica- 
ted polytheism which grew so early and luxuriantly on the banks of the 
Nile. 

Dr. Tielé, himself a laborious student in this department, has undertaken 
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to write a “Comparative History of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Re- 
ligions,” covering Egypt, Babel-Assur, Yemen, Harran, Phenicia, and 
Israel. The volume before us is the first instalment of this effort. It was 
first written some ten years ago, but has been revised. Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, have here presented it as one of “The English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library.” 

The author begins with an account of the inhabitants of the Nile valley, 
the antiquity of its civilization; and the question of the race of the Egyp- 
tians, This last he considers as an open question. Strangely, he not only 
contends that the division into three national groups [the sons of Shem. 
Ham, and Japheth] by the author of Gen. x., “is neither ethnographic nor 
geographic,” but “histerico-social,” but also speaks of Ham as “a mythical 
personage,” “like all the other tribal fathers.” “The sons of Ham repre- 
sent the most ancient, and to the Hebrews an offensive civilization.” ‘The 
sons of Ham, that is of the Black Nile Valley, are simply the Egygtians 
and the nations subdued and civilized by them.” 

In the second chapter he gives an account of the sacred literature and 
other sources of information, and in the following chapters discusses suc- 
cessively the Religion of Thinis-Abydos, of Heliopolis, Religion under the 
Old Kingdom, under the Middle Kingdom, under the New Kingdom, and 
from the Fall of the Ramesids to the Persian Conquest. The last chapter is 
occupied with a consideration of the character and moral results of the re- 
ligion of the ancient Egyptians. In making his estimate Dr, Tielé finds 
two leading phenomena or contrasts to be explained : “/7s/, a vivid con- 
sciousness of the spiritual nature of the Deity combined with coarsely 
sensuous representations of the various gods; secomd/y, a no less vivid 
consciousness of the Oneness of God conjoined with the greatest diversity 
of divine persons.” The first contrast is explained by an intense symboli- 
cal tendency in the Egyptian mind, by which symbols of the ‘selt-existent, 
uncreated, eternal one,’ gradually became themselves objects of worship 
to the ignorant multitude. The second contrast, ‘the lively consciousness 
of the unity of God conjoined with the greatest multiplicity of divine per- 
sons,’ is accounted for in a similar way. This multiplicity grew out of ef- 
forts to represent the diversities of the divine manifestations, each manifes- 
tation becoming a point of worship and a god, “The iearned regarded 
the many divine persons only in the light of revelations, manifestations,” 
“The hidden God, by whom, in the beginning, all things came into exist- 
ence, is a Being who is One on!y, but afterwards he reveals himself con- 
tinually in innumerable ferins.” It must be confessed that Dr. Tielé’s 
statements are not always fully consistent with this monotheistic concep- 
tion, thus so finely expressed. 

Many of the views expressed throughout the volume will fail to com- 
mend themselves to ali readers. The author's method of explanation and 
criticism seem to us to be in some respects arbitrary, capricious and unsafe. 
Nevertheless the work is scholarly and valuable, furnishing another dis- 
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cussion of questions in a field of inquiry where comparison of views will 
help to bring out the truth. 


Fames Fenimore Cooper. By Thomas R, Lounsbury, Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College. pp. 306, 1883. 
This is one of the “American Men of Letters” series, which this enter- 

prising firm is publishing under the editorship of Charles Dudley Warner. 

It was prepared under difficulties, inasmuch as Mr, Cooper in his last 

hours interdicted any authorized account of his hfe. Prof. Lounsbury, 

therefore, had no access to records in the possession of the family, and 
was compelled to glean from the American and English periodicals of 

Mr. Cooper’s day, and from whatever other sources he could. This has 

been done ,with such faithfulness and success, that we have here a biog- 

raphy that could not well be more complete if all the usual facilities had 
been at his command. 

It is fortunate that the preparation of a biography of Mr. Cooper was 
committed to one so conscientious, so sympathetic and appreciative, and 
vet withal so discriminative as Prof. Lounsbury. In the hands of no one 
could the subject's irascible disposition and quarrels, and the merits and 
value of his writings, receive fairer treatment. We have been specially 
impressed with the discriminating estimates of the merits and defects of 
Mr, Cooper's many books. They show that Prof. Lounsbury examined 
more than their outside and title-pages, and that, in giving their salient 
features, he is a good critic. 

No minor part of the value of this book is the insight it gives of the sen- 
timents that prevailed in American and English literary circles of that 
day. Anything from an American source was depreciated both at home 
and abroad, and Mr. Cooper, notwithstanding his strong attachment to 
his own country, so far yielded to this sentiment as to make his first work 
a tale of English social life purported to have been written by an English- 
man. He felt that an American story by an American author would be 
its own condemnation and remand it at once to the more inaccessible 
shelves of the bookseller, This was true to an exasperating degree. Mr 
C., however, soon resolved to face this sentiment, and did more than any 
one of our earliest writers to command respect abroad for American au- 
thorship. And, while his stories do not possess the highest hterary merit 
some of them are read to this day with as much interest as when they first 
appeared. In almost all libraries will be found copies of “The Spy”, “The 
Last of the Mohicans”, “Pathfinder”, The Deerslayer’, and others. 

The accounts of his libel suits against publishers of periodicals, in which 
he usually conducted his own case and came out successful, are highly 
entertaining. They reveal, too, the irritable disposition of the man and 
the persistence with which he would follow an enemy till he punished him, 
He seemed always to be in a quarrel with some one, Every phase of his 
character is well brought out by Prof. Lounsbury, and the book he has 
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written is a model of its kind. It is far superior to those usually found in 
a popular series. 


Oddities in Southern Life and Character, Edited by Henry Watterson, 
With Illustrations by W. L. Sheppard and F. S. Church, pp. 485. 1883. 


Our country, like the different nations in Europe, may be said to possess 
certain special and peculiar phases of life and character, so that, notwith- 
standing the conglomerate mass composing our population, there are some 
things that can be characterized as Yankee or American, and what is meant 
by this is readily understood. Not only this, but different sections of our 
country present peculiarities just as easily recognizable. Mr. Watterson 
has here collected—or rather selected from a large mass—examples of wit 
and humor peculiar to the Southern States of some years ago.. The spe- 
cial form taken is that of anecdote, and prominent among the personages 
figuring in them are Bill Arp, Sut Luvingood, Major Joseph Jones, the 
Rev. Hezekiah Bradley, and Captain Simon Suggs, of the Talapoosa Vol- 
unteers, The readers of our periodical literature will find some of these 
quite familiar. The selections have been judiciously made, and the reader 
will find no better representation of this aspect of southern life than what 
Mr. Watterson gives here. We are gratified to find J. Proctor Knott's 
speech on “Duluth,” one of the richest and most entertaining productions 
of the kind. The book is one to be taken up at odd half hours, Contin- 
uous reading will soon give a surfeit and make some of the anecdotes 
quite flat, but for short periods of recreation it will be found entertaining. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

The Clarendon Dictionary. A Concise Handbook of the English Lan- 
guage. in Orthography, Pronunciation, and Definitions, for School, Home, 
and Business Use. Loy William Hand Browne, Associate of Johns Hop- 
kins University. The Pronunciation by S. S. Haldeman, LL, D., late 
Protessor of Comparative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania. 
pp. 372. 1882. 

A careful examination of the Dictionary has impressed us very favora- 
bly. It is marked by clear and decided excellences. The preface states 
that it has been meant “‘to combine, as far as possible, the qualities of ac- 
curacy and conciseness, so as to include in the smallest space the largest 
usefulness.” It seems to us that the authors have ina rare degree suc- 
ceeded in this purpose. One is struck with the transparent brevity of most 
of the definitions, They have been given in conformity to the latest and 
best critical authorities. The leading meaning of a word is usually placed 
first, and others in the order of their divergence. The volume includes 
all the words that are in general use, or that are likely to be met with ex- 
cept in special treatises or the terminologies of art or science. The pro- 
nunciation, prepared by Prof. Haldeman, shows the marks ot his careful 
and able scholarship. The type selected by the publishers for both the 
words and definitions makes the use of the book easy and pleasant for the 
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eye. In addition to the dictionary proper, there are given pronouncing 
list of Geographical names, of Scripture names, French, Italian, and Latin 
Phrases in common use, and common abbreviations used in writing and 
printing. Numerous cuts throughout the book illustrate the meaning of 
words, It impresses us as the best small dictionary we have yet seen for 
the use of schools and homes. 


A Latin Primer, \ntroductory to Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. By B. L. 
Gildersleeve, Ph. D, (Gitt.), LL. D., Professor of Greek in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore ; late Professor in the University of Vir- 
gima. Revised by the Author and Chapman Maupin, M. A,, Professor 
of Latin and Greek in the Baltimore City College. New edition of 1882. 
pp. 208. 

An introductory Latin book, constructed on right principles, in every 
way adapted to the wants of the beginner, The experience of a skillful 
teacher is apparent on every page. It is not always that the man of the 
highest reputation makes the best text-book, but here we have a combina- 
tion that has given the most satisfactory results. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 

The Forester's Daughter: A Village History of the Canton of Vaud. 
After the German of Urban Oliver. By Mrs, Charles A. Smith. pp. 
322. 1883. , 

This is a book to make the mind and heart of the young reader better. 
The story deals with the charming simplicities of Swiss rural and moun- 
tain life, and teaches beautiful lessons of faith and piety. The rich forest- 
er's daughter, Hedwig, is the chief person in the picture, but various char- 
acters are introduced and well sustained. The piety the story illustrates is 
as sweet as it is substantial and practical. 


Basil and Adelbert, or Each in his own Way. By Franz Hoffman. 

Translated from the German by M. P. Butcher. pp. 144. 1883. 

This is a pleasant story of two boys, one a child of wealth and city cul- 
ture, the other the son of a coal-burner of the Hartz mountains, their ac- 
quaintance and experiences. It tells how each of them was cured of the 
romantic ideas he before had concerning the enjoyment afforded by the 
position of the other. The lesson of the book is the lesson these boys thus 
learned, that happiness is not dependent on a change of place, but in con- 
tented and faitlful work and useful life wherever Providence appoints our 
lot. It is a good book for the young. 


Pride, or A Haughty Spirit before a Fall. A Tale for My Young 
Friends, By Franz Hoffman, Translated from the German by Emma 
Louise Parry. pp. 196. 1883. 

Another addition to the “Fatherland Series” in English dress. It is full 
of interest and conveys useful lessons. The central truth is, that as we 
sow so shall we reap, and it is illustrated by the rise and fall of a protege 
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(Menchikoff ) of the Russian Czar, Peter the Great. His fidelity and up- 
rightness raised him from beggary to the highest honors, till he became, 
indeed, second only to the Czar himself; but afterwards, influenced by 
pride and avarice, he abused his high trusts and position, lost all, and was 
banished to inhospitable Siberia. ‘The translation is highly creditable to 
Miss Parry. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 

Introduction to Christian Theology, Comprising, I. A General Introduc- 
tion, Il. The Special Introduction; or The Prologomena of Systematic 
Theology. By Henry b. Smith, D. D., LL. D. Edited by William §, 
Karr, D. D., Professor in the Harttord Theological Seminary. pp. 237. 
1883. 

The late Dr. H. b. Smith, who stood in the front rank of American 
scholars and theologians, left the condensed results of much study in out- 
lines and notes as the basis of his lectures in the Theological Seminary. 
A volume of these, embracing the course of lectures on Apologetics, was 
published some time ago. It was received with great favor, This has en- 
couraged the publication of the volume before us. The title indicates the 
general idea of the work, but can give no conception of the mature and vig- 
orous thought condensed in these few pages. The General Introduction is 
an impressive presentation of the claims of Theology, as a science, on 
young men, the proper spirit of the true student, and the characteristics of 
the Theology needed in our times. The Special Introduction takes up the 
Idea of Christian Theology, and discusses its Sources, the methods of ‘The- 
istic Proof, the Evidence of the Christian Revelation, the Canon and In- 
spiration, and gives an outline of the Theological System. Whilst the 
brevity of these notes is in some respects a disadvantage, it helps to give 
distinct form to the several topics and the general view. Dr. S. saw Luth- 
eranism through the glasses of the Reformed theology, and hence some 
features of his comparison of the principles of the two systems would bear 
a little different coloring. ut the book is excellent, and, with its clear 
definitions and strong statement of great truths, it deserves to be widely 
read and studied. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

Hamilton, ‘Wy John Veitch, LL. D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in 
the University of Glasgow. pp. 268. 1882. 

This volume belongs to “Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics for !-nglish 
Readers’’—a series to which we have already had the pleasure of calling 
attention, and the value of which becomes more and more manifest as the 
successive volumes appear, These monographs upon the teaching of the 
leaders present not only a good history of tbe progress of philosophy, but 
atford a most serviceable discussion of its leading questions and principles 
by able men of our day. 

Sir William Hamilton's psychological and metaphysical discussions 


formed an epoch in the progress of British philosophy. By his own force 
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and acuteness of mental analysis, as well as by his bringing English 
thought into communion with the metaphysics of Germany, not only new 
stimulus but new direction was given to philosophical inquiry, Dr. Veitch, 
while recognizing the mistakes and defects of Hamilton's system, shows a 
sympathetic appreciation of the service he has done and seeks to vindicate 
his teaching against the misapprehensions and misrepresentations of J. S. 
Mill and others. He especially and justly defends his psychological and 
analytic method against the false conceits of the pure transcendentalists. 
He analyzes the leading features in the teaching of the great Idinburgh 
philosopher, and ably points out its excellence and shortcomings, The 
volume will prove serviceable to students and general readers, 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, 

The Word and Works of God. by Gilbert S, Bailey, D. D. pp. 255. 
This is not so much anything new on the relations between science and 

divine revelation asthe general argument presented with remarkable suc- 

cinctness and clearness, It is not profound but pointed. The line of dis- 
cussion is as follows: Divine Authority of the Bible ; Different Classes of 

Proot; Harmony of Science and the bible; Agreement of the bible Ac- 

count of Creation with Science; The Deluge; The bible in Advance of 

Science ; Astronomy of the bible ; Some Objections Answered; Blunders 

of Scientists, Ancient and Modern; Infidel and Christian Scientists Com- 

pared, 

No part of the discussion is dry or dull, but the general seriousness is 
relieved here and there by some sly and happy points made against an- 
tagonists, For examples, we refer to pages 114, 187, 188. Some quota- 
tions from the bible we regard as rather far-fetched, e. g., on the “Shape 
of the Earth”, p. 139 and onthe “Crust of the Earth”, p. 141. The au- 
thor has not taken careful note of the number of asteroids discovered, 
He puts them at 172 whereas there are more than 200, We are gratified 
with the contidence he quotes one of our Lutheran scientists, Prof. S, 
Aughey, LL, D., and the rank given him among the “grand phalanx of 
Christian philosophers and men of science, whose profound knowledge is 
respected by the world, and whose piety has enlightened and blessed man- 
kind,” (p. 231). For aclear and succinct presentation of the subject we 
heartily commend this volume. 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

The Artist and His Mission. A Study in Aésthetics. By Rev. William 
M. Reily, Ph. D., Professor of Ancient Languages, Palatinate College. 
pp. 166. 

It can be fairly said, there is a demand for a book of this kind. We do 
not mean by this that there will be a rush of buyers, (for in that sense the de- 
mand may be distressingly small) but that there is the need of it in our day, 
and the general drift and habits of the American mind call forit. Utility, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, is all absorbing, and it would be well if 
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attention could be engaged on something that will prove useful in another 

:ense than that of gaining dollars and cents. It would be well too, if, in 

the usual college curriculum, we should have some time devoted to the 

study of the deautifu/ as well as to the study of the “vue and the good. 

Logic and ethics should hold the place they now have, but zsthetics should 

be added. Prof. Reily evinces a marked appreciation of his subject, gives 

a clear, analytical treatment of it, and his publishers have given his dis- 

cussion a good setting. He shows a wide acquaintance with the literature 

bearing upon it, notwithstanding his modest apology in the preface, and 
makes a skillful use of what he has read. 
D. R. NIVER, ALBANY, N. Y. 

Pastor's Pocket Record. Perpetual in Character. Undenominational. 
Arranged by Rev. Sylvanus Stall, A, M., Author of “How to Pay 
Church Debts, and How to Keep Churches out of Debt,” “Minis- 
ters’ Hand-Book to Hymns,” etc. Fifth Thousand (Revised Edition). 
pp. 184. 

It is not surprising that this ocket record meets with such great accept- 
ance and ready sale. It is prepared in such a neat, compact and sys- 
tematic manner, that the pastor, who has any regard for the value of ac- 
curate records, only needs to see it before he will determine to have a copy. 
It is in convenient shape for the pocket, and its use will conduce to sys- 
tematic methods on the part of the pastor. Many important items will be 
recorded which would otherwise be forgotten, The pastor can begin using 
itat any time. One copy will last about two years, 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA. 
The Sunny Side ; or The Country Minister's Wife. pp. 198. 
Robert Dawson ,; or The brave Spirit. pp. 191. 
Emma Alston, or The New Life. pp. Ig5. 
Slim Fack ,; or The History of a Circus Boy. pp. 107. 
The Dairyman's Daughter. Wy Rev. Legh Richmond, pp. 202, 
The Prairie Missionary. pp. 180. 
Blind Amos and His Velvet Principles. pp. 146. 
The Pilgrim's Progress. Wy John Bunyan, ‘Two Parts. pp. 452. 
A Happy World; or Good, Better, Best. By Rev. James W. Alexander, 

D. D. pp. 321. 

These books belong to the “Robert Raikes Libraries.” They are bound 
in paper, one appears each week, and they are sold at ten cents apiece. 
Each one is revised by the committee of publication, consisting of fourteen 
members, from the following denominations: Laptist, Methodist, Congre- 
gationalist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Lutheran, and Dutch Reformed. Not 
more than three of the members can be of the same denomination, and no 
book can be published to which any member of the committee shall object. 
Under such supervision and with such restrictions, good selections are 
made, and our Sunday-school libraries will do well in procuring the whole 
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series. Ten constitute a volume. The ones we have named make up 
Vol. II, and were published from Sept. gth to Nov. 11th, 1882. 


Downward ,; or the New Distillery. By Sarah J. Jones. pp. 224. 

A temperance story of great interest, told with remarkable skill and 
touching power. We speak for it a wide circulation as a means of doing 
good in the effort to suppress the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. 


Sons or Sheaves? A Word to Fathers, By Rev. C. M. Southgate, Pas- 

tor of the First Congregational Church, Dedham, Mass. pp. 22. 

This neatly printed pamphlet treats in a pointed and impressive manner 
of the responsibility and duties of fathers in the care and training of their 
children. Too much is thrown upon the mother. It is something that 
deserves a broadcast circulation. 


JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, I4 VESEY ST., NEW YORK. 

The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. By R. Heber Newton, Rector 
of All Souls’ Church, New York. pp. 264. 

This is No. 83 of “Lovell’s Library,” in paper cover, at 20 cents. On 
the basis that the bible cos#fains God's word rather than zs God's word, the 
lectures composing the book are on the following subjects: I, The Unreal 
Bible; II, The Real Bible; II], and 1V, Wrong Uses of the bible; V, 
The Right Critical Use of the Bible; Vi, The Right Historical Use of the 
Bible; VII, The Right Ethical and Spiritual Use of the Bible. Whatever 
exception may be taken to the author's preference for ‘contains’ rather 
than ‘is,’ the book is full of good advice and will prove helpful to all Bible 
readers, 

J. L. TRAUGER, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

The Calvinistic Conception of Lutheran Theology. By ¥. Cronenwett, A. 
M., Pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Butler, Pa. pp. 124. 

This pamphlet is an examination of the confessional character of the 
doctrine of the Synod of Missouri on Eternal Election. It presents a syn- 
opsis of the controversy, and comprises salient data from authentic sources, 
together with Art. XI of the Formula of Concord, Mr. Cronenwett's Teu- 
tonic ire is up, and he gives the Missourians the severest castigation l.e 
can. The pamphlet abounds in italics, small caps, and exclamation points. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

Haydn's Dictionary of Dates and Universal Information, relating to All 
Ages and Nations. Seventeenth Edition containing the History of the 
World to the autumn of 1881. By Benjamin Vincent, Librarian of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain; Cor. Mem. Hist. Soc., New York. 
Revised for American Readers, pp. 796. 1883. 

It gives us great pleasure to call attention to a new edition of this work. 
It belongs to the class of useful books. That it has reached a seventeenth 
edition itself shows its established worth. Joseph Haydn published the 
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first edition in 1841. The sixth edition was published in 1853. After that 
a thorough revision was undertaken by Benjamin Vincent, of the Royal 
Institution, From the abundant material at hand successive additions 
and improvements have been made as edition has followed edition, so that 
now little of the original work remains and the volume contains twice as 
much matter as at first. Mr. Vincent says of this seventeenth edition 
especially : “It has been thoroughly revised and includes the general his- 
tory of the world during the last three years |since the 16th edition in 1878] 
continued under the heads of the respective countries ; the more important 
events being noticed in separate articles. Especial attention has been 
given to the affairs of our own country—political, ecclesiastical, social, 
commercial, and philanthropic. Details are given of our recent wars in 
Afghanistan and South Africa, and of the troubles in Ireland, Russia, and 
Turkey. The progress of science and its applications (such as electricity 
and the electric light, the telephone and the discovery of new planets and 
new metals), have been specially noticed, and many small articles have 
been inserted relating to topics liable to arise in general conversation,” 
The work is by no means a mere dictionary of dates, but a dated Cyclo- 
peedia, a digested summary of every department of humar history, brought 
down to the eve of publication. 

In preparing this edition for the American public, the publishers have 
used the excellent services of Mr. George C. Eccleson. This has been lim- 
ited to the correction of some errors of the English edition in respect to 
American matters and adding important dates and utles. The work as 
we have it here, therefore, comes in its fullest and completest form. 

One is impressed with the immense amount of valuable, interesting, relia- 
ble, and compact information, in this volume. It is made easily available, 
not only by its alphabetical arrangement, but by the full and well-arranged 
index, It forms one of the most important and serviceable Cyclopadic 
handbooks in the English language, and neither student nor general 
reader can afford to be without it, . 


A History of Latin Literature from Ennius to Boethius. By George 
Augustus Simcox, M. A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. I, pp. xxxvi, 468; Vol. II, pp. xxxv, 481. 

In these two volumes Mr. Simcox has done invaluable service for Latin 
literature. The same ground has been covered before, notably by Pro- 
fessor Téuffel, and in our own country by Charles Morris, published by S. 
C. Griggs & Co. Chicago, but the one is only for special students of Latin 
and the other is a mere epitome. In this we find something adapted to 
the wants of the specialist as well as of the cultivated general reader. 
Mr. Simcox acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Teuffel’s work, 
especially for details in the chronological tables. ‘The whole work is pre- 
pared in the same general style as that of Mehaffy’s History of Greek 
Literature, noticed in an earlier volume of the QUARTERLY. 
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The value and convenience of the chronological tables cannot easily be 
overestimated, They more than supply the absence of dates in the body 
of the work, and do good service as reference lists. The introduction 
covers twenty-one pages, and is devoted to a discussion of the Italian 
races, some contrasts of Italian and Greek culture, Latin literature as clas- 
sical and as dependent on Greece, and the actual beginning of Latin liter- 
ature, It is full of well-drawn distinctions, shows careful discriimnation 
throughout, and is of great historical value. After giving credit to Livius 
Andronicus and Neevius as precursors of Ennius, who as the recognized 
founder of Roman literature is called “Father Ennius,” the author enters 
upon the discussion of individual writers and the special phases that char- 
acterize the different epochs of the general subject. 

The plan pursued by Mr. Simcox is, not so much to give a biographical 
sketch of each writer, with a list of his works, as to present an estimate of 
his character and characteristic features of what he has written. He takes 
for granted, in a large measure, that the reader knows the list of each au- 
thor’s productions, and speaks of them as familiar things. The copious 
indexes and chronological tables will furnish whatever may be regarded 
as lacking in this respect. This course may have been pursued by the 
author to leave himself comparatively untrammeled in the main portion 
of his work. However that may be, we regard it a good plan. 

In giving the estimates of character and writings, we find Mr. Simcox 
displaying fine powers of discrimination and keen appreciation. Though 
not agreeing with him on all points, we must admire his penetrating criti- 
cism and general accuracy of judgment. By comparing one writer with 
another, for example Horace with Lucilius or Vergil with Homer, and illus 
trating with English writers, he brings out conspicuous features in bold re- 
lief and renders them striking and impressive. There is a freshness, too, 
about his style that makes these volumes entertaining in the highest de- 
gree. We are also gratified that they are not burdened with the many 
and long extracts that usually characterize works of this kind. In contents, 
general treatment and style, they deserve commendation, and we hope 
they will find their way into many public and private libraries, 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry George Liddell, D. D., 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and Robert Scott, D. D, Dean of Ro- 
chester, Late Master of Bahol College, Oxford. Seventh Edition, Re- 
vised and Augmented throughout, with the Co-operation of Professor 
Drisler, of Columbia College, New York. pp. 1776. 1883. 

Classical students are put under great obligation to the enterprise of the 
Harpers for a revision of this standard lexicon, Its first appearance forty 
years ago made an epoch in Greek lexicography and in its successive 
editions it has received so many improvements from the best European and 
American authorities that the present edition with its thorough revision 
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and important additions leaves the work, in all that makes a good lexi- 

con, confessedly without a rival. Recalling our old scanty Donnegan and 

the kind helpfulness of our meagre Pickering we behold in this magnifi- 
cent quarto of 1776 pages an imperishable monument of lexical progress, 
and a marvelous example of the results of comparative philology. 

The present edition contains likewise a gratifying proof that American 
scholarship is in this department no longer behind European attainments, 
the English editors making in the preface special acknowledgments of the 
valuable assistance rendered by Profs, Goodwin of Harvard, Gilder- 
sleeve of Johns Hopkins and Drisler of Columbia. The master hand of 
the latter has touched almost every page. 

The bulk of the volume has been reduced by ninety pages, although 
the work itself is really an enlargement, since the size of the page has 
been considerably increased and much of the former matter has been sub- 
jected to condensation. The clear white paper, the solid leather binding 
and the entire make-up of the volume are worthy of its inherent excellence 
and of the liberality of the publishers, who furnish this edition at 510,00, 
while the English edition costs at least fifty per cent. more. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 

Meyer's Commentary on Acts, A Critical and Exegetical Handbook to 
the Acts of the Apostles. By H. A. W. Meyer, Th, D. Translated 
from the Fourth Edition of the German by Rev. Paton J. Gloag, D. D. 
The Translation Revised and Edited by Wm. P. Dickson, D. D., Glas- 
gow, with Preface, Index and Supplementary Notes to the American 
Edition, by Rev. Wm. Ormiston, D. D., LL. D. Large octavo, 544 
pages. Cloth, 52.50, 1883. 

Years ago the writer of this notice reached the conclusion that for the pur- 
poses of educated men, Meyer's Commentary held the first rank. When 
subsequently he sought the judgment of eminent theologians in the Ger- 
man Universities the uniform answer obtained from these was that Meyer 
stands first as a critical exegete. It has long been a matter of very seri- 
ous regret that the English translation published by the Clarkes was so 
expensive as to limit the access to this unrivaled work to students with an 
ample purse. That Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have with the character- 
istic enterprise of their house brought out this American edition at less 
than half the cost of the Clarkes edition gives them still another title to 
the gratitude and patronage of the great American army of Bible students. 

Dr. Ormiston’s aim in adding new matter equal to nearly one-fourth of 
the volume, has been mainly to render the work more serviceable to Sun- 
day-school teachers and to the general reader, These notes which are 
appended to each chapter materially enhance the value of this edition and 
they are the more to be welcomed because of their appearance as supple- 
mental to the Scotch translation, which is a reproduction in English with- 
out addition or subtraction of the original as it came from Meyer’s hand. 
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We must regard it, however, as very unfortunate both for the publishers 
and their patrons that the American editor did not bring out a transla- 
tion from the fifth edition of the original which was thoroughly revised by 
Dr. H. H. Wendt and published at Goettingen in 1880. The Americans 
always want the latest which is presumably the best. 

While Meyer ranks so high as an expositor of the Scriptures his views 
and interpretations must not be looked upon as uniformly sound and safe. 
Some would deem this a great merit in such a work. No book possibly 
is so damaging to the reader, as a work that he can blindly absorb with- 
out the exercise of his own judgment. Meyer bears watching, especially 
on the subjects of inspiration and demoniacal possessions, The American 
editor is entirely right when he says: “Some of his statements must be 
carefully scrutinized and received with caution, but no theologian, how- 
ever learned or eminent, can consult his excellent commentaries without 
deriving great profit and grateful satisfaction.” 


The Treasury of David ; Containing an Original Exposition of the Psalms; 
a Collection of Illustrative Extracts from the Whole Range of Litera- 
ture; a Series of Homiletical Hints upon almost Every Verse; and 
Lists of Writers upon Each Psalm. By C. H. Spurgeon. Vols. IV, V, 
VI. pp. xii, 476; xv, 352; xvi, 464. 

These volumes cover the Psalms from Ixxix to cxxiv. Inasmuch as 
the first three were noticed in the QUARTERLY a few months since, and 
what was then said will in general apply to these, no extended notice is 
necessary now. The merits of this commentary, however, deserve to be 
emphasized, and we repeat the endorsement given before. 1t may be well 
to call special attention to the many and judiciously chosen extracts from 
a wide range of writers on different portions of the Psalms. There is thus 
given, in addition to Mr, Spurgeon’s own pointed and suggestive com- 
ments, the cream of what others have said, These are given, however, 
on their own merits and do not necessarily involve an endorsement from 
Mr. S. They will be appreciated, we feel assured, by every one who uses 
this commentary, and will suggest the groundwork of many a sermon, 

The author feels called upon to give a word of explanation as to one 
feature of his work—the “Hints to the Village Preacher.” Some critic 
has regarded this title an evidence of human vanity, and Mr. Spurgeon 
says in reply: ‘I do not pretend to be entirely free from that vice, but no 
trace of it is discoverable there by my keenest and most conscientious in- 
spection, I| called those outlines ‘Hints to the Village Preacher,’ because 
| did not think those of them which are my own to be good enough to be 
offered to my brethren in the regular ministry, but hoped that they might 
aid those good men, engaged all the week in business, who are generally, 
but I think incorrectly, called /ay-freachers, and are not supposed to have 
the facilities of time and books which fall to the lot of the regular ministry. 
I thought this somewhat modest on my part, and did not see how it could 
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be misunderstood. Our village ministers are among the most thoughtful 
and useful of our brotherhood, and I never dreamed of casting a slur upon 
them.” He is not deterred by this criticism from continuing the “hints,” 
and we are glad of it They will prove suggestive to all who examine 
them, and many “eminent metropolitan divines,” like the one mentioned 
by Mr. S,, may have reason to thank him for them, The enterprising 
publishers are getting out these books in excellent style. One more vol- 
ume will complete the set. 


Oliver Cromwell, His Life, Times, Battlefields, and Contemporaries. By 
Paxton Hood, Author of “Christmas Evans,” “Thomas Carlyle,” “Ro- 
mance of Biography,” etc. pp. 286. 

Science in Short Chapters. By W. Mattieu Williams, F, R. A. S., F.C. 
S., Author of “The Fuel of the Sun,” etc. pp, 308. 

American Humorists. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A., Author of “Music 
and Morals,” “Arrows in the Air,” etc. pp. 180, 

Lives of Ilustrious Shoemakers, By William Edward Winks, _ pp. 287. 

Fiotsam and Fetsam. A Yachtsman’s Experiences at Sea and Ashore. 
by Thomas Gibson Bowles, Master Mariner. pp. 265. 

In the latter part of 1882, Funk & Wagnalls announced their purpose to 
publish fortnightly during 1883, twenty-six volumes of their “Standard 
Library” at the rate of 54.00 a set, if they would get a sufficient number of 
subscribers to justify them. The response was large enough to induce 
them to begin, and those we have just named are the first five of the series, 
The success of this venture is surprisingly great. There have been printed 
30,000 copies of the first, 25,000 of the second and third each, 20,500 of 
the fourth, and the first edition of the fifth is over 20,000, We congratu- 
late the publishers, The books have paper cover, and separate numbers 
are sold at prices ranging from 15 to 25 cents. 


Personal Reminiscences of Lyman Beecher. By Rev. James C, White, M. 
A. pp. 47 
One of the “Standard Series” (octavo), well wntten and very interesting. 
Lyman Beecher was a great man notwithstanding his eccentricities. 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Concerning Christian Doctrine. By St. Aurelius Augustine, Four Books. 
pp. 158. 
This work of Augustine is given in the Latin text, and is neatly and 
clearly printed. The publishers of the Missouri Synod deserve great credit 
for furnishing this work in such a cheap yet attractive form, 


Epistle in Defense of the Nicene Creed. ‘Wy Athanasius, pp. 60. 
We commend the enterprise of the Missouri Synod publishers for this as 
well as for Augustine on “Christian Doctrine.” The Greek text is given 


and is a model of neat typography. We hope the publishers will give us 
more in this line. 
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Kehre Wieder! Worte der Liebe an einen friiheren Konfirmanden von 

seinem lutherischen Pastor. pp. 90. 1883. 

This little pocket volume is addressed by a pastor to a former catechu- 
men with the object of awakening him to an earnest spiritual life. For 
this end the author employs the Parable of the Prodigal Son, making a 
clear analysis and an evangelical application of that precious discourse of 
our Lord as both illustrating the method and offering the most moving in- 
centives to all wanderers to return to their heavenly Father and his earthly 
Church. 

Zehrung auf den Weg fiir Confirmierte der ev, luth, Kirche. pp. 105. 

1883. 

A most excellent little work addressed to such as have been confirmed 
in the Lutheran Church. It is to be hoped that the Missouri Publishing 
House will issue it in good English, for if not needed as yet among their 
very few English congregations, it might serve a blessed purpose among 
the English confirmed membership of the other Lutheran bodies. While 
laying the characteristic stress upon the “reine Lehre,” the book abounds 
in the pure, saving milk of the Gospel and may be commended to pastors 
as a model of the instruction and admonition to be given to catechumens 
and those recently confirmed, 


Trost und Labung fiir Kranke, von Hugo Hanser, pp. 104. 1882, 

A modest but remarkably clear and strong treatise upon the spiritual 
office which sickness sustains to the believer. It is full of the medicine of 
the Gospel and offers genuine comfort and refreshment to those who are 
the subjects of pain and bodily affliction, 


Leben und Wirken des Ehrw, Ernst Gerhard With. Keyl, weil, Pastor 
der Synode von Missouri, Ohio u, a. St. Von J. F. Kisterding, evang.- 
lutherischer Pastor zu Altenburg, Mo. pp. 159. 1882. 

This sketch of a laborious and eminent Lutheran pastor is an interesting 
and valuable contribution to the history of the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. The relations of Pastor Keyl to the notorious Stephan, with whose 
colony of rigid Lutherans he came to this country in 1838, his connection 
with the earlier days of the Missouri Synod, his antagonism to the General 
Synod and [nglish Lutheranism as he found both represented in Lalti- 
more, as well as other chapters in his life while in the fatherland and after 
his settlement in this country, all go to make up a biography full of inter- 
est to all Lutherans, The extraordinary activity of this man may be 
gathered from the account of his labors while in Baltimore. On Sunday 
he usually preached twice, giving besides several hours of the early morn- 
ing to private confession, and attending after the public services, to bap- 
tisms, marriages and funerals. On Monday evening he gave in the School- 
room a repetition of his Sunday discourses. On Tuesday evening he 
had “Sprechstunde” when he answered questions that had been handed 
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in and discussed the same with those who were present. On Wednesday 
evening he held divine services, on Thursday evening he met his church 
council, on Friday evening he was wont to have a congregational meet- 
ing and on Saturday evening was the regular time for private confession, 

The biographer has of course to make some allusions to the General Synod 
whose ‘rationalistic,’ ‘methodistic,’ ‘unionistic,’ ‘rottenness,’ is treated with 
the stereotyped denunciation of Missourlism, His defense of Pastor Keyl's 
opposition to the English language and his refusal to dismiss members to 
an English Lutheran church is exceedingly clever. That peculiar stupid- 
ity which came near being the ruin of the American Lutheran church has 
rarely been honored with so able a champion, 


Das Amt des Pastors als Schulanfseher. in Referat von C. A. T. Selle. 
Vorgelegt bei der allgemeinen Schullehrer-Conferenz der Missouri Syn- 
ode am 5. u. 6 August 1868 zu Addison, Ill. 2te Auflage. pp. 43. 1882. 
This discussion of the pastor’s relation to the school will prove of much 

service to German pastors, Unfortunately the English congregations have 

progressed to a point where a pastoral supervision of schools has no mean- 
ing. 


Verhandlungen der neunten Versammlung der evangelish-lutherischen 
Synodal Conferenz von Nord America zu Chicago, IIl., 4-10, October 
1882. pp. 104. 

Vierundzwanzigster Synodal Bericht des Vestlichen Distrikts der evang.- 
luth, Synode von Missouri, Ohio und Andern Staaten, A. D, 1882. pp. 83. 

Verhandlungen der Vierundzwanzigsten Fahresversammlung des Mitt- 
leren Distrikts der deutschen evan.-luth. Synode, von Missouri, Ohio 
und Andern Staaten, versammelt zu Laporte, Ind., 18-24, Oct. 1882. 
pp. 76. 

Dritter Synodal-Bericht des Canada-Distrikts der deutsch evang.-luth. 
Synode, von Missouri Ohio und Andern Staaten. Im Jahre 1882. pp. 56. 
These people of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other States are rapidly 

making history, A reading of these voluminous minutes shows pretty 

clearly the spirit and the measures by which their great success is achieved. 

Other Synods might profit by learning a few things from them. 


JOHN E, POTTER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


An Introduction to the Study of English Literature and Literary Criti- 
cism, By Prof. James Baldwin, Vol. 1. Poetry. pp. x., 598. 


The methods of studying English literature proposed by Prof. Baldwin 
is to abandon the chronological arrangement usually adopted in books 
upon this subject and to group together works of a similar kind, as Epics, 
Dramas, Lyrics, Pastorals, &c. The method has some advantages and 
some disadvantages. The classification of the different works is in itself 
useful, instructive, and helpful to the memory. Most of the literary biog- 
raphy commonly found in treatises on English literature can well be spared. 
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The student who has ‘no memory for dates” will be pleased with their ab- 
sence from Prof. Baldwin’s pages. The teacher will be glad to have our 
American literature presented as a part of English literature, rather than 
as an appendix to it, or as something quite foreign in a separate volume. 
But there are also serious drawbacks to the new method, It is confusing, 
so far as knowledge of a particular author is concerned, to find the accounts 
of his works distributed through several chapters, Besides, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to keep the great periods of intellectual power and ac- 
tivity distinct, or to show how the literature of a period was influenced by 
the political and social conditions of the time. 

The quotations from the critics, though well chosen, we are disposed to 
value less highly than Prof. Baldwin does. They break up the discussion 
too much, The illustrative selections from the various authors are judi- 
ciously made and are an important and excellent feature of the work, 
The accounts given of the various literary productions are unusually clear 
and satisfactory and make Prof. Baldwin's book decidedly interesting. 
The large type in which the book is printed adds to the pleasure which we 
feel in reading it, 

JANSEN, M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
Ingersollism ; From a Secular Point of View. By Geo. R. Wendling. pp. 

130, 1883. 

The publication of this lecture which in its delivery from the platform 
has commanded great popularity is calculated to be of important service 
to the precious interests which it discusses. It abounds in bright, terse, 
ringing and unanswerable arguments, It presents first a lucid analysis of 
Ingersoll’s teachings concerning God, Christ and the Bible, and confutes 
them with the unimpugnable facts of history and the hard logic of com- 
mon sense. The second portion of the lecture shows the bearing of Inger- 
sollism on the immediate and most practical objects of life and arraigns it 
as a crime against government, property, and humanity. The question of 
the hereafter is not at all discussed nor does the author follow the track of 
the theologian or the methods of the preacher. He confines himself alto- 
gether to the secular point of view and bears his aim upon the reason of 
men who feel their chief concern to lie in political, commercial and domes- 
tic relations. 


The Surgeon's Stories. Times of Gustav Adolf. By Z. Topelius. Trans- 

lated from the original Swedish. pp. 341. 1883. 

Gustav Adolf isthe first of a series of Swedish historical romances by Prof. 
G. Topelius of the University of Abo, Finland. The series is regarded by 
the Swedes as among the choicest productions of their popular literature, 
and the estimation in which foreigners hold the author may be inferred 
from the wide circulation these works have obtained in the Danish and 
German translations. Adopting as a basis of fascinating romance the 
most stirring chapters of Swedish history, these works sustain the same re 
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lation to Sweden and Finland which the Waverly Novels bear to England 
and Scotland, while in spirited descriptions of nature, historical interest 
and entertaining fiction they do not suffer from a comparison with those 
immortal novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

We deem the series a most valuable addition to this class of reading. 
They will form a wholesome educational agency to our youth, stimulating 
in them a pure taste and enriching them with the knowledge of history, 
The translation is so graceful that the reader forgets that he is not reading 
the original, while the felicitous and faithful character of it is vouched for 
by such scholars as Profs, Boyesen and Anderson, The author could 
have made no better selection for the first cycle than the times of Gustav 
Adolf the immortal champion of Protestantism, the Christian hero of Brei- 
tenfeld, Nuremberg and Liitzen, the king who with his Swedish and Finn- 
ish hosts invaded German soil not for conquest but to save the holiest and 
highest interests of life—freedom and faith. The second cycle will give 
the “Times of Queen Christina,” the third, “Times of Charles XII,” the 
fourth, “Times of Frederick Adolf,” the fifth “Times of Princess of Wasa,” 
the sixth, “Times of Gustaf III.” We hope the publishers will issue the 
whole series in rapid succession as we feel sure that the readers of Gustav 
Adolf will wait with impatience for the appearance of the remaining vol- 


umes, 
PAMPHLETS. 


The Preciousness of a Good Name, A Sermon to the Young. By. L. A. 

Gotwald, D. D., York, Pa. 

The Christian Sabbath. By Rev. Geo. Scholl, Baltimore, Md. 
MAGAZINES. 

Blackwood, London Quarterly, British Quarterly, Westminster, and 
Edinburg have been coming to hand from the Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company, 41 Barclay street, N. Y. They continue to be freighted with 
their usual variety of valuable and interesting matter. 

Harpers’ Publications—Magazine, Weekly, Bazar, Young People—not 
only maintain their high rank but are constantly improving. 

BOOKS TO BE NOTICED IN NEXT ISSUE, 
Christianity ard Civil Society. Vy S.S. Harris, D, D., LL. D., Bishop of 

Michigan. Bohlen Lectures, 1882, T. Whittaker & Co. 

Principles of Agnosticism Applied to Evidences of Christianity. By Rev. 

J. A. Harris, T. Whittaker & Co. 

The Cross in the Light of To-day. By W. W. McLane, D.D. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

Our Choir. By C.G, Bush. G, P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Life and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Hodge's Commentary on the Epistie to the Romans, New edition, revised 

and in great measure rewritten, H. B, Garver, Philadelphia. 

Bibliotheca Theologica. By John F. Hurst, LL. D. C. Scribner’s Sons. 








